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A Brief Introduction 


Artemij Keidan 
Sapienza Università di Roma, Italia 


1 Some Words on the Coffee Break Project 


The Coffee Break Project was founded in 2010 by a group of young 
scholars (PhD students and postdoc researchers) from the Oriental 
Faculty of the Sapienza University of Rome. The name of the project 
reflects the initial intuition on which the project is grounded. Indeed, 
it often happens that the coffee breaks become the most interesting, 
informative, and stimulating part of an average academic meeting 
or conference, in comparison to presentations proper. The monotony 
of reading and the pompousness of speakers' language often end up 
causing the audience to lose attention and interest, almost fall asleep. 
The discussion is discouraged, while the questions tend to become 
just formal and unchallenging side notes. Or, at least, this is what 
conferences in humanities often attest. On the other hand, one often 
takes part in the most challenging and fascinating debates while sip- 
ping a cup of coffee during the breaks. The same paper may sound 
thought-provoking and insightful during such informal discussions 
while being boring and uninspiring during the actual presentation. 

The Coffee Break Conferences (CBC) are therefore based on the 
idea of capturing exactly this informal yet scientifically productive 
and intellectually stimulating atmosphere and transferring it to the 
conference itself. Such a decision entails a series of additional rules 
and constraints for the participants. Thus, the speakers are expect- 
ed to present their research informally and off the cuff, while reading 
from a printed version is highly discouraged. A second requirement 
is that the authors prepare longer abstracts of their papers, which 
are made available to all the participants days before the conference 
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starts." This way, all those who are interested have the time to prepare 
a fruitful discussion and meaningful questions on each paper, rather 
than making pointless formalistic remarks during the question time. 

Our aim has always been that of focusing on methodology and com- 
parisons, rather than on singular highly specialised topics. We pro- 
mote a comparative approach that combines various fields of study, 
methodologies of different disciplines, and the concepts and vocab- 
ulary of different traditions of scholarship with the aim of giving 
participants the opportunity to critically discuss their work in an 
interdisciplinary setting. 

The scholars who founded the project generally have a background 
in the studies of Asia, and especially of India, although from highly 
varied disciplinary approaches: from philology to philosophy and liter- 
ature, from linguistics to anthropology, from sociology and economics 
to gender and sexuality studies. Nonetheless, CBC has and continues 
to welcome other geographical and linguistic areas and traditions. 

Another goal of the CBC project is to give young scholars - who may 
sometimes experience difficulties in being admitted to major academic 
meetings - the opportunity to participate in a scholarly event, where 
they can learn the art of scientific debate and academic presentation. 

We also aim at internationalising our conferences as much as pos- 
sible. We have no fixed venue and often move from one hosting insti- 
tution to another. So far, the venues of the CBC have been Sapienza 
University of Rome (six editions, one extra meeting); University of 
Turin (two editions); and one edition per each of the following insti- 
tutions: University of Cagliari (Italy); University of Leiden (Nether- 
lands); University of Tübingen (Germany); Wolfson College, Oxford 
(UK); Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 


2 The 11th Edition of the CBC 


The 11th edition of the CBC happened to be the first one upon the pan- 
demics and was held in December 2021, jointly organised by Sapienza 
University of Rome and the Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 
The decision was made for a double venue in order to include all the 
numerous applicants, who were starving for academic gatherings after 
almost two years of lockdown. The session of December 10-11 at Sapi- 
enza University of Rome was organised by Artemij Keidan, while the 
session of December 16-17 at the Austrian Academy of Sciences was 
co-organised by Marco Ferrante, Borayin Larios, and Nina Mirnig. 


1 Theabstractsarefreelyavailableonourinternetsitehttps://asiaticacoffeebreak. 
wordpress.com, where one can also find all the information about the CBC project, the 
preceding and the ongoing editions of the CBC conferences. 
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The general theme of this edition of the CBC has been defined 
by its organisers rather playfully, as one can infer from the general 
title, Arranged Marriages Between Disciplines. The ‘marriage’ met- 
aphor revealed to be quite versatile in defining all kinds of concep- 
tual interconnections that are established during the analysis of a 
certain topic from a multi-disciplinary perspective. 

Traditionally, CBC conferences are divided into several thematic 
panels. Such was the case for the 2021 edition as well. Five panels 
were included, one in the first session and four in the second, with 
numerous participants and attendees, both personally and online. 
Following is the list ofthe panels. 

* “A Humanities’ Love Triangle: Anthropology, Literature and 

Gender Studies”, organised by Marco Lauriand Marta Scaglioni. 
The focus of this panel is on the gender roles and identities in 
the modern Arabic-speaking world. 

* "Conceptuality in Perceptual Knowledge: Philosophical and 
Philological Perspectives”, organised by Marco Ferrante. The 
focus is on the analysis of traditional Indian philosophy of mind 
and cognition from a modern philosophical point of view. 

* “The Language of Things: Materiality as a Fruitful Lens in the 
Humanities”, organised by Borayin Larios and Nina Mirnig. This 
panel explores the manyfold interconnections of language, rit- 
ual, and material culture in the traditional South Asian society. 

* "Telling Stories, Interpreting Documents: The Interaction of Lit- 
erary and Historical Practices", organised by Naresh Keerthi 
and Elena Mucciarelli. This panel approaches the problem of 
the interconnections between historical reality and literature, 
with a special focus on South Asia. 

* "Vyakarana and its Many Espouses: Linguistics, Philology, Phi- 
losophy", organised by Artemij Keidan. This panel was the on- 
ly one held at Sapienza University of Rome. For further details 
see the section that follows. 


The vastness and variety of topics taken in consideration in the pre- 
sent edition are a perfect representation of what the CBC has always 
tried to be, i.e. a general container (rather than a thematic guideline) 
that offers a methodological frame (rather than a precise theoreti- 
calapproach) for confronting, discussing, and generating new ideas. 

The total number of papers presented during this edition of CBC was 
so high (almost doubling the average figures of past editions) and the 
topics so varied, that it was almost impossible to publish the proceedings 
of all the panels together. The decision was therefore taken to publish 
the proceedings of specific panels separately. What follows is the pro- 
ceedings ofthe panel devoted to the investigation of the traditional Indi- 
an vydkarana ‘grammatical analysis’ from a contemporary perspective. 
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3 Proceedings of the Vyakarana Panel 


Some words on this panel are in order. The main assumption is that 
between the traditional Indian language disciplines (the grammar 
of Sanskrit, including morphology, phonology, lexicology, but also 
semantics and philosophy of language) and the contemporary lan- 
guage sciences (ranging from linguistics to philology, textual criti- 
cism, and philosophy) there are several connections, some of which 
rather evident, and others more hidden. These theoretical links go 
back to the very beginning of the western 'discovery' of Sanskrit 
with its traditional grammar, authored by Panini, the greatest Indi- 
an grammarian, dating back to circa the 5th century BCE. But even 
today, after the western linguistics tradition matured enough to 
understand certain brilliant theoretical subtleties of Panini's gram- 
mar, surprising new links and parallelisms are still being discovered. 

Thus, we know not only that the discovery of Sanskrit provoked 
the explosion of the Indo-European studies in Europe, but that many 
basic notions in Morphology and Phonology, in western linguistics, 
have been similarly shaped with substantial support from the Indi- 
an disciplines of vyakarana and siksä. Conversely, some theoretical 
achievements of Pànini, or his successors, have been fully understood 
only recently, after the western linguistics have independently devel- 
oped similar notions and categories. 

Thus, only during the twentieth century did scholars finally under- 
stood and started to appreciate several theoretical highlights of the 
Indian tradition: 

* Panini's syntactic theory (constructed as the interplay of 
karakas ‘semantic roles’ and vibhaktis ‘morphological endings’, 
which has been equaled in the west only after Lucien Tesniére 
and Charles Fillmore formulated the notion of semantic role); 

« Bhartrhari’s theory of sphota (which prefigures functionalist 
phonology); 

* the overall architecture of Panini’s grammar organised in a set 
of concurrent ordered rules (as in many contemporary generative 
approaches to phonology, starting from the seminal ideas of Paul 
Kiparsky who himself is an appreciator of Pänini’s grammar); 

* the notion of lexical meaning as negation defended by the 
Buddhist philosophers of language (which closely recalls Sau- 
ssure's semiotics). 
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The present panel had, therefore, the purpose of challenging the 
two sides of this bilateral relationship - the western and the Indi- 
an - favouring a compenetrative analysis of both. 

Finally, I must express my sincere gratitude to Bhasa. Journal of 
South Asian Linguistics, Philology and Grammatical Traditions, and 
personally to its editor Andrea Drocco, who kindly agreed to host 
the proceedings of the vyakarana panel as a thematic section of two 
issues of this journal. A first group of papers occupies a section of 
volume 2, issue 1 (2023); a second group of papers is planned for the 
issue 2 of the same volume. 
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with an Accusative-Marked 
First Member of the Type 


agnim-indhá-: From Vedic 
to Pänini 

Adam Alvah Catt 

Kyoto University, Japan 


Abstract The verbal governing compound type agnim-indhá- ‘kindling the fire’, with 
an accusative-marked first member and a second member built to the present stem with 
the suffix -G-, is attested since the Vedic period and continues to enjoy a certain degree 
of productivity in later periods. In addition to this type, there are also related verbal 
governing compounds in Vedic and later Sanskrit of the type khajam-kará- ‘making a 
battle-din', in which the second member is not built to the present stem. After over- 
viewing the early Vedic evidence for these types, we will examine Pänini’s approach in 
deriving these compounds. Panini generally derives such compounds built to a present 
stem with the sarvadhatuka affix KHaS and those which show some discrepancy with the 
present stem with the affix KHaC. The motivation for introducing these affixes is clear in 
the majority of cases but there remain some forms within the group of KHaC-derivatives 
for which Panini’s choice of KHaC over KHaS is not completely clear. Importantly, some 
sütras within the KHaC group explicitly provide for the derivation of names (safijfía), 
suggesting that a link with the present stem may have been less intuitive in such cases. 
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1 Introduction and Problem 


In his paper on nominal compounds in Indo-European, Schindler 
(1997, 537-8) remarks that accusative case marking ofthe first mem- 
ber is obligatory in the Rgveda in certain verbal governing com- 
pounds with the suffix -a- whose final member is based not on the 
root but on the present stem, i.e. compounds of the type agnim-indhá- 
‘(of a priest:) kindling the fire’: 


Obligatorisch ist im RV akkusativisches KA [= Kompositionsan- 
fangsglied] bei bestimmten VRK [= verbale Rektionskomposita] 
mit Suffix -a-, deren Endglied nicht auf der Wurzel, sondern auf 
einem Verbalstamm basiert (Typus agnim-indh-á- 'das Feuer an- 
zündend’). 


Such compounds are typically nomina agentis and are relatively fre- 
quently attested in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda, as the following list 
illustrates (some ofthe examples below are taken from Tucker 2012, 
236, 241; examples are listed along with the relevant present stem): 


agnim-indhá- ‘kindling the fire’ inddhé ‘kindle’ 
vi$vam-invá- ‘setting all in motion’ invati ‘set in motion’ 
väcam-Inkhayd- ‘setting speech in motion’ inkháyati ‘set in motion’ 
samudram-inkhayá- ‘setting the sea in motion’ 

visvam-ejayd- ‘setting all in motion’ ejayati ‘set in motion’ 
rnam-cayá- PN ‘debt-recovering’ cáyate ‘punish, recover’ 
vrtam-cayá- ‘punishing the enemy? 

dhanam-jayá- ‘winning wealth’ jáyati ‘win’ 
dhiyam-jinvd- ‘invigorating thought’ jinvati ‘invigorate’ 
druham-tará- ‘overcoming falsehood’ tdrati ‘overcome’ 
ratham-tará- ‘overcoming chariots’ 

puram-dará- ‘attacking fortresses’ dardyati ‘attack’ 
ugram-pasya- ‘fierce looking’ (AVS) pásyati ‘see’ 
mäm-pasyd- ‘seeing me’ (AVS) 

pustim-bhará- ‘bringing prosperity’ bharati ‘bear, bring’ 


väjam-bharä- ‘bringing booty’ 
viévam-bhará- ‘all-bearing’ (AVS) 
sakam-bhará- ‘dung-bearer’ (AVS) 
sahasram-bhará- ‘bringing a thousand(fold)’ 
sutam-bhará- ‘bringing the pressed drink’ 
harim-bhará- ‘bearer of the golden (mace) 


1 See also Scarlata and Widmer (2015, 41-3) for a recent discussion of this com- 
pound type. 
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valam-rujá- ‘breaking the cave’ rujáti ‘break’ 
cakram-àsajá- ‘dragging its wheel’ sdjati ‘hang, adhere to’ 
janam-sahá- ‘conquering people’ sähate ‘conquer’ 


In addition to the fact that forms like -indhá-, -ejayá-, -pasyd-, etc. are 
clearly based on the present stem, the consistent root vocalism -a- 
(< PIE *-e-) in the second member of many of the above compounds 
(e.g. väjam-bharä-) corresponds with that of the thematic present 
(e.g. bhdrati), indicating a synchronic deverbative character (AiG 
II.1, 178; Tucker 2012, 241).? Tucker (2012, 241) and others (e.g. Rich- 
ter 1898) have observed that the deverbative character of these com- 
pounds is also evidenced by parallel non-compositional collocations 
of finite verb + object. For example, beside compositional vajam- 
bhará-, the verb phrase vájam bharati ‘brings booty’ is attested at RV 
4.16.16d, 4.17.9c.? On the other hand, in compounds of a similar type 
like khajam-kará- ‘making a battle-din’ (RV) and yudhim-gamá- ‘go- 
ing to battle’ (AVS), the second member is not paralleled by the pre- 
sent stem. In this paper, I will examine how this type of compound is 
treated in Pänini’s grammar. 


2 Some Preliminary Observations 


Before turning to Panini's analysis, a few preliminary observations 
are in order. First, in compounds of this type, the accusative marking, 
while not obligatory, is overwhelmingly favoured; compare dhiyam- 
jinvá- ‘invigorating thought’ (RV) vs. visva-jinva- ‘invigorating all’ 
(RV) (AiG II.1, 207). Second, as noted above, the accusative -m some- 
times also appears in verbal governing compounds in which the sec- 
ond member is not built to the present stem (the following are from 
the Rgveda):* 


2 See Wackernagel (AiG II.1, 178-83) for a comprehensive list of verbal governing com- 
pounds with a second member built to the present stem. Note that a number of these 
compounds are also attested with a first member in accusative -m. 


3 Richter (1898, 188-9) lists twenty examples of compounds of this type (and some 
with a second member -kara- or -kära-) from Vedic and non-Vedic texts which are par- 
alleled by corresponding verb phrases. 


4 Foracomprehensive categorization of the functions marked by a first member with 
accusative -m, see Wackernagel (AiG II.1, 201-9). Wackernagel remarks that in such cas- 
es the accusative: (1) marks the object of a transitive verb or the goal of a motion verb 
(e.g. a-süryam-pasya- ‘not seeing the sun’, subham-yá- 'hastening to beauty' [RV]); (2) 
has an adverbial function (e.g. ugram-pasya- ‘fierce looking’ [AVS], rätrim-cara- ‘wan- 
dering at night’); (3) functions as a predicative accusative (e.g. agadam-kara- ‘making- 
well, physician’); (4) functions as a predicative nominative (e.g. pämanam-bhävuka- 'be- 
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Second member is -kará- 


abhayam-kará- ‘causing security’ krnóti ‘do, make’ 
khajam-kard- ‘making a battle-din’ 
yatam-kará- ‘making constraint? 


Second member is a root noun? 


subham-yá- ‘hastening to beauty’ (cf. also Subham-yávan-, Subham-yü-) 
dhiyam-dhä- ‘producing insights’ 


Third, many of the compounds listed in the introduction are hapax 
legomena, indicating a certain degree of productivity for this com- 
pound type. Also, a number of the compounds show a remarkable se- 
mantic or formal similarity (e.g. -invá-, inkhayá-, -ejayá-, -jinva-, all 
meaning ‘set in motion, invigorate’ and having either -ayá- or a clus- 
ter with a nasal), suggesting analogical influence. In some cases, the 
-m of the first member is likely phonologically motivated, serving to 
avoid vowel contraction and super heavy syllables, e.g. visvam-inva-, 
samudram-inkhayá-, vi$vam-ejayá-, agnim-indhá-, cakram-àsajá- (AiG 
II.1, 207). Metrical/rhythmic factors are also likely involved in the 
appearance of accusative -m (AiG II.1, 204-5; see also the discussion 
in Tucker 2012, 241-2, with previous literature). For example, -m ap- 
pears in this compound type most frequently when the second mem- 
ber begins with a single consonant and has a short first syllable (e.g. 
the compounds from the Rgveda mentioned above with -kará-, -cayá-, 
-jayd-, -bhará-, -rujá-, etc.). When the second member is of another 
shape, the accusative marking typically does not appear; compare 
khajam-kará- ‘making a battle-din' (RV) vs. khaja-kft- ‘id.’ (RV) and 
dhanam-jayd- ‘winning wealth’ (RV) vs. dhana-jit- ‘id.’. Note in this 
connection the complementary distribution between ksema-karah vs. 


coming liable to scabies' [TS]); (5) is without function and introduced analogically (e.g. 
maksum-gamá- 'going quickly' [RV]). 

5 SeeScarlata (1999, 743) for other possible examples of compounds involving an ac- 
cusative-marked first member (in the singular, dual, and plural) and a second mem- 
ber which is a root noun. As acknowledged by Scarlata, the analysis of many of these 
forms is uncertain due to formal ambiguities. A parallel for this type in which the sec- 
ond member is generally a root noun is found in Old and Young Avestan (see AiG II.1, 
209 for some of these examples), e.g. OAv. vero0ràm,jan- ‘smashing obstructions’, YAv. 
da&um.jan- ‘slaying the Daévas’ (AiW 662), YAv. viran-jan- ‘slaying men’, YAv. ašəm. 
merenc- ‘destroying Order’, aSem.stüt- ‘praising Order’, YAv. ahum.stut- PN ‘praising 
existence’, OAv. ahum.bis- ‘healing existence’, YAv. nasum.keret- ‘cutting corpses’, YAv. 
Siiao0nam.verez- ‘performing deeds’, YAv. drujim.vana- ‘conquering the Lie’, YAv. päran- 
tara- ‘crossing over to the other side, located away from’. YAv. mq0rem-peresa- 'inves- 
tigating the formula' (V. 9.2) is cited by Wackernagel, but this is more plausibly a non- 
compositional phrase of the present participle paraso + object. 
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ksemam-karah ‘causing security’ etc., which are derived by Panini 
by A 3.2.44 (ksemapriyamadre ’n ca). An exception to this pattern is 
seen in the compounds satyam-kara- ‘ratification’ and agadam-kara- 
‘physician’ provided for by A 6.3.70 (kare satyagadasya); see also 
bhaksam-kara- ‘furnishing food’ (MS), a-krüram-kará- ‘not injuring’ 
(TS), and astum-kara- ‘saying “astu”’ (varttika 1 on 6.3.70). The pair 
sahasram-bhará- ‘bringing a thousand(fold)' (RV 2.9.1d) and sahásra- 
bhara- ‘of thousandfold spoils’ (RV 6.20.1c) is also instructive. In the 
latter, since the second member -bhara- ‘spoils, booty’ does not gov- 
ern the first, we do not find accusative marking on the first member. 

A final point relates to Kiparsky’s (2010) discussion of “devata” 
dvandvas such as indra-pusdna ‘Indra and Pusan’, which display both 
non-compositional (i.e. phrasal) and compositional behaviour. Evi- 
dence for phrasal status comes from the separate case ending and 
accent on each member. Also, the fact that these dvandvas can span 
the caesura suggests that the link between the members of these 
compounds may have been somewhat looser: 


sam na indrä//püsänä väjasätau 
‘[may] Indra and Pusan [bring] us success in winning rewards’ (RV 7.35.1d) 


dd id dyávà//prthivi páry apasyat 
‘and he surveyed Heaven and Earth’ (RV 3.26.8d) 


In the same vein, considering the attestation of non-compositional 
phrases such as vajam bharati 'brings booty' and the fact that the 
first member of vajam-bharä- retains its case marking, we may ex- 
pect that compounds of this type could also span the caesura. This 
is in fact what we find: see vajam//bharám (RV 1.60.5c) and visvam// 
invám (RV 1.61.4d). However, since a number of other types of com- 
pounds have a mid-word caesura (see Knobl 2009, 139-200 for a de- 
tailed discussion), it is unclear what to make of this evidence. 


3 Pänini’s Approach 


In chapters 3 and 6 of the Astädhyayı, Panini treats a number of com- 
pounds in which the first member ends in -m. It is crucial to note that 
in Paninian grammar -m is not regarded as the accusative case end- 
ing but as an augment muM.* By 6.3.67 (arurdvisadajantasya mum), 


6 6.3.67-72 lists provisions regarding the augment muM. See especially 6.3.68-9 for 
the related augment am introduced after certain monosyllabic first members (e.g. väc- 
am-yamá- ‘restraining one's speech’ [Br+], pur-am-dará- ‘destroyer of fortresses’ [RV+]); 
note that this augment is said to function like the accusative case ending in certain re- 
spects (6.3.68: pratyayavac ca). For the irregular form atmam-bhari- ‘nourishing one’s 
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when deriving compounds with an affix marked with KH, this aug- 
ment is introduced after the last vowel of arus- ‘adj. wounded; (n.) a 
wound’ (aru-m-tuda- ‘striking a wound, i.e. rubbing salt into some- 
one’s wound’), dvisat- ‘enemy’ (dvisa-m-tapa- ‘tormenting one’s ene- 
mies’), and nominal stems ending in a vowel.’ 

Panini’s grammar introduces two distinct affixes to derive com- 
pounds of the type we are concerned with in this paper: KHaS and 
KHaC.* These affixes, termed krt by 3.1.93 (krd atin), are introduced 
after verbal bases (3.1.91 dhätoh) on the condition that they co-oc- 
cur with a semantically and syntactically related subordinate term 
(upapada) denoting the object of the action (3.2.1 karmani). By 2.2.19 
(upapadam atin [17 nityam]), the verbal base provided with the rele- 
vant krt affix and the subordinate term obligatorily combine to form 
an upapada-tatpurusa compound. Like the final member -kära- in the 
often discussed upapada-tatpurusa compound kumbha-kara- ‘potter’ 
(see Scharf 2011; 2016), the derivatives in KHaS and KHaC (-ejaya-, 
-gama-, etc.) occur only as the final member of compounds and nev- 
er in the simplex. Panini accounts for such forms by having the sub- 
ordinate term serve as a condition for introducing the affix on the 
verbal base and then requiring compounding. The analysis of com- 
pounds such as angam-ejaya- ‘making the limbs tremble’ as upapada- 
tatpurusas also relates to Pänini’s treatment of the -m of the first 
member as an augment and not the accusative case ending. First, we 
should note that while Panini (6.3.1-24) provides for aluk ('absence of 
zero substitution") for the third to seventh sUP triplets after the first 
member of a compound, he does not provide for aluk for the second 
triplet, i.e. the accusative. Second, as emphasised by Scharf (2011; 
2016), in the derivation of an upapada-tatpurusa compound, it is on- 


self, selfish' with a first member in -m and a second member derived with the affix iN, 
see 3.2.26 (the commentaries on this sütra also cite kuksim-bhari- 'belly-nourishing, 
gluttonous' and udaram-bharih ‘id.’). In atmam-bhari-, the original compositional stem 
form ofthe first member, i.e. *atma-, has been hypercharacterised by the addition of the 
accusative -m for a-stems. Other examples of this type are Sakam-bhará- 'dung-bearer' 
(AVS), with sdkar-/Sakn-, and pàmam-bhavisnü- ‘becoming liable to scabies' (MS), with 
pämän-; see AiG II.1, 209 for more examples. 


7 For evidence of a possible original u-stem *áru- ‘wounded’, see äruka- ‘injuring’ (TA), 
arü-kar- ‘to wound’ (Lex.); perhaps one could propose an original pair *dru- ‘wounded’ 
: drus- ‘wounded; n. wound’, parallel to täpu- ‘hot’ : tapus- ‘hot; n. heat’ dvisam- can be 
explained historically as the accusative of the root noun dvis- f./m. ‘enmity; enemy’ (PW 
s.v. “dvisamtapa-”; AiG II.1, 209; II.2, 10). 

8 The other affixes marked with KH are: (1) KHamuN (3.4.25), to derive gerunds like 
coram-käram ‘making a thief, declaring to be a thief’; (2) KHaL (3.3.126-127), to de- 
rive forms like svadhyam-kara- ‘easily made rich’; (3) KHisnuC and KHukaN (3.2.57), to 
derive forms like ädhyam-bhavisnu-, ädhyam-bhävuka- ‘becoming rich’ (for analogous 
Vedic examples, see pämanam-bhävuka- ‘becoming liable to scabies’ (TS) and pamam- 
bhavisnu- ‘id.’ (MS); AiG II.1, 209); and (4) KHyuN (3.2.56), to derive forms like ädhyam- 
karana- ‘(means of) making wealthy’, subhagam-karana- ‘(means of) making happy’. 
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ly after the krt affix has been provided after the verbal base that 
the relevant case ending can be provided for the upapada (though 
this later undergoes zero substitution by 2.4.71). Since the krt affix- 
es KHaS and KHaC are introduced after verbal bases on the condi- 
tion that they co-occur with an upapada denoting the object of the 
action (karman), by 2.3.65 (kartrkarmanoh krti [50 sasthi]: 'The sixth 
SUP triplet is introduced after a nominal stem when it denotes the 
agent or the object of the action signified by a verbal stem ending in 
a krt affix’; transl. by the Author) we would actually expect the upa- 
pada to be provided with the genitive ending. Panini is able to avoid 
these problems by treating -m as an augment and not a case ending. 

The affix KHaS (3.2.28-37, 83) is a sarvadhätuka affix? and, there- 
fore, it is not introduced after the root itself but after the present 
stem, which consists of the root and the relevant stem-forming affix- 
es (vikarana). On the other hand, the affix KHaC (3.2.38-47) is not a 
särvadhätuka affix and therefore is not regarded as being introduced 
after the present stem.?? In the following two sections, we will sur- 
vey the provisions for the affixes KHaS and KHaC in Pànini's gram- 
mar along with any examples provided in the commentaries (actu- 
ally attested Vedic forms will be given with accent, if available, and 
with information about their periods of attestation).** 


3.1 The Affix KHaS 


3.2.28 ejeh khas 
The affix KHa$ is introduced after the causative stem of ej- ‘tremble’ co-occurring 
with an upapada denoting the object of the action. 


The KV cites angam-ejaya- ‘making the limbs tremble’ and janam- 
ejayd- ‘making men tremble’ (SB+); for other Vedic examples of this 
type, see visvam-ejaya- ‘(of soma:) making all tremble’ (RV) and arim- 
ejaya- PN ‘making foes tremble’ (Br). Värttika 1, MBh 11.102 on this 
sutra add the following compounds: vatam-aja- '(of an antelope:) driv- 
ing forth (like) the wind', Sunim-dhaya- 'a bitch-sucker', tilam-tudah 'a 


9 The marker S facilitates assignment of the class name “särvadhätuka”; by 3.4.113 
(tinsit sarvadhätukam), “särvadhätuka” refers to the personal endings (tiN) and other 
items marked with S, such as the affix -a- (SaP) in bhav-a-ti 'is, becomes' etc., present 
participle affixes (SatR, SänaC), infinitive affixes in -adhyai (Sadhyai, SadhyaiN), etc. 


10 The marker C is said to be only for the purpose of distinguishing KHaC from KHaS; 
see KV ad 3.2.38 and Devasthali (1967, 94). 


11 Theexamples cited from the commentaries are intended to be exhaustive. The major- 
ity aretaken from the KV, but this is not because I give this text special weight but simply 
because its coverage is the most comprehensive. It should also be noted that of the sütras 
involved in this section, Kätyäyana and Patanjali comment only on 3.2.28-30, 38, and 83. 
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sesame grinder’, and sardham-jaha- ‘(of beans:) flatulence-releaser’.** 


3.2.29 näsikästanayor dhmädhetoh 

The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of dhmä- ‘blow’ and dheT- 
‘suck’ co-occurring with the upapadas näsikä- ‘nose’ or stana- ‘breast’ denoting 
the object of the action. 


The commentaries cite stanam-dhaya- ‘breast suckling, an infant’, 
nasikam-dhama- ‘blowing through the nose’, and nasikam-dhaya- 
‘sucking through the nose’. See 6.3.66 (khity anavyayasya) for the 
short final vowel in näsikam’.*® 


3.2.30 nädimustyos ca 

The affix KHaS is also introduced after the present stem of dhmä- ‘blow’ and dheT- 
‘suck’ co-occurring with the upapadas nddi- ‘tube, pipe, reed’ or musti- ‘fist’ de- 
noting the object of the action. 


The KV cites nadim-dhama- ‘blowing through a tube/pipe/reed’, 
mustim-dhama- ‘blowing into one’s fist’, nadim-dhaya- ‘sucking 
through a tube’, and mustim-dhaya- ‘sucking through one’s fist’. 
Varttika 2 on A 3.2.29, MBh II.102, and the KV add the following: 
ghatim-dhama- ‘a pot blower, potter’, ghatim-dhaya- ‘sucking a pitch- 
erful’, kharim-dhama- ‘blowing a khari (a unit of volume)’, kharim- 
dhaya- ‘?sucking a khari’**, vatam-dhama- ‘wind-blowing, a mountain’, 
and vatam-dhaya- ‘?wind-sucking’. See 6.3.66 (khity anavyayasya) for 
the short final vowel in nadim', ghatim’ (ghati-, with a short stem vow- 
el, is also cited in grammatical texts), and khdrim’. Note that 3.2.30 
was originally a varttika that was promoted to the status of a sutra 
by the KV (Vasu 1891, 420; Bohtlingk 1887, 96). 


3.2.31 udi küle rujivahoh 

The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of ruj- ‘break’ and vah- ‘car- 
ry’ co-occurring with the preverb ud and the upapada küla- ‘shore, bank’ denot- 
ing the object of the action. 


12 Note that the referents of many of the compounds cited here and below in the com- 
mentaries have idiosyncratic, highly conventionalized interpretations. Where available, 
I will give the referents provided by the commentaries in my glosses. 


13 Wackernagel (AiG II.1, 208) suggests that the shortening of the feminine accusa- 
tive -am to -am in this type may be due to analogy with iram-madá- ‘delighting in drink’, 
in which the first member iram’, originally the accusative of ir- = id- f. ‘drink, libation’ 
(PW, s.v. "irammadá-"), was reinterpreted as an underlying accusative *iram’ of irä- 
‘drink, libation’. The shortening of -im to -im (see 3.2.30 for examples) in compounds of 
this type has been explained as a Prakritism (Richter 1898, 187). 


14 The SK (2945) also lists khari- ‘she-ass’, so that the compounds kharim-dhama- '?' 
and kharim-dhaya- ‘?sucking the milk of a she-ass, Eselsmilch trinkend’ (see the PW, 
s.v. "kharim-dhama-") can be derived. 
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The KV cites kulam-udruja- ‘(of a chariot, etc.:) breaking the banks 
(= kulam udrujati)’** and kulam-udvaha- ‘?bringing to/reaching/car- 
rying away the banks’. 


3.2.32 vahabhre lihah 
The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of lih- ‘lick’ co-occurring with 
the upapadas vaha- ‘shoulder’ or abhra- ‘cloud’ denoting the object of the action. 


The KV cites vaham-liha- ‘(of a cow:) shoulder-licking (= vaham ledhi)’ 
and abhram-liha- ‘(of wind:) cloud-licking’. 


3.2.33 parimäne pacah 
The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of pac- ‘cook’ co-occurring with 
a unit of measurement (the upapada) denoting the object of the action. 


The KV cites prastham-paca- ‘(of a pot:) cooking the volume of a 
prastha (= prastham pacati), dronam-paca- ‘cooking the volume of 
a drona’, and kharim-paca- ‘(of a caldron:) cooking the volume of a 
khari’. These terms are apparently used to designate pots of differ- 
ent sizes. 


3.2.34 mitanakhe ca 

The affix KHaS is also introduced after the present stem of pac- ‘cook’ co-occur- 
ring with the upapadas mita- ‘a (limited) portion’ or nakha- ‘fingernail’ denoting 
the object of the action. 


The KV cites mitam-paca- ‘(of a stingy brahmani:) cooking (only a) 
limited portion (= mitam pacati)’ and nakham-paca- ‘(of rice-gruel:) 
nail-scalding/hot enough to scald the nails’. 


3.2.35 vidhvarusos tudah 

The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of tud- ‘strike’ co-occurring 
with the upapadas vidhu- ‘the moon’ or arus- ‘wound’ denoting the object of the 
action. 


The KV cites vidhum-tuda- ‘(of Rahu:) striking/eclipsing the moon’ 
and arum-tuda- ‘striking a wound, i.e. rubbing salt into someone’s 
wound’ (for the full derivation of the latter, see 6.3.67, 8.2.23; also 
see footnote 7 above). 


15 When available, I will provide the non-compositional paraphrase (vigrahavakya) 
for the compound given in the commentaries. 
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3.2.36 asüryalalätayor drsitapoh 

The affix KHaS is introduced after the present stem of drs- ‘see’ and tap- ‘scorch’ 
co-occurring with the upapadas a-sürya-'NEGATION-sun' or laläta- ‘forehead’ de- 
noting the object of the action. 


The KV cites asüryam-pasya- ‘(of a king’s harem:) not seeing the sun’ 
and lalatam-tapa- ‘(of the sun:) scorching the forehead’. 


3.2.37 ugrampasyerammadapänindhamäs ca 

The irregular forms ugram-pasyá- ‘(of Apsarases or dice:) fierce-seeing, fierce- 
looking (= ugram pasyati)’ (AVS), iram-madá- ‘(of Agni:) delighting in drink (= iraya 
madyati) (VS), and panim-dhama- ‘(of paths:) where the hands are blown/whis- 
tled(?) into (to ward off snakes, etc.) (=pänayo dhmäyante esu)" are also derived 
with the affix KHaS. 


The three compounds listed here are treated as irregularly derived. 
According to the commentary on this section in the Nyasa, ugram- 
pasyd- is irregular in that we would generally expect the affix aN 
and not KHaS by 3.2.1 (karmany an); iram-madá- in that the pre- 
sent-stem-forming affix SyaN (in mddyati) irregularly undergoes ze- 
ro replacement;*’ and panim-dhama- in that the compound denotes 
a locus (adhikarana) and thus the affix LyuT would be expected by 
3.3.117 (karanadhikaranayos ca). Note that the first two compounds 
are attested in Vedic and that the first member in the first two com- 
pounds is difficult to interpret as denoting the object of the action. 


3.2.83 ätmamäne khas ca 

The affixes Nini and also KHaS are introduced after man- ‘consider, think’ co-oc- 
curring with an upapada X ending in a sUP triplet (3.2.4)? when the sense is ‘con- 
sidering oneself as X’. 


The KV cites darsaniyam-manya- ~ darsaniya-mänin- ‘considering 
oneself attractive (= darsaniyam ätmänam manyate)' and panditam- 
manya- ~ pandita-mänin- ‘considering oneself learned’. The KV ad 
6.3.66 and SK (2993) also give kalim-manya- 'considering oneself to 
be Kali’ and harinim-manya- ‘considering oneself to be Harint. 


16 Seethecommentary under this sütra by the PM: panindhamah panthana iti | te pu- 
nar yesu gacchadbhih sarpädyapanodanäya pänayo dhmäyante, sabdyante ||. 

17 Historically, iram-madá- can be straightforwardly derived from the older present 
mádati rather than the more recent semantically identical mädyati which becomes more 
common in Vedic prose and after. 


18 The KV ad 3.2.83 explicitly reads supi from 3.2.4 (supi sthah) into this sutra. In the 
KV ad 3.2.4, Jayaditya states that both karmani from 3.2.1 and supi from 3.2.4 recur in 
subsequent sütras and that the former is relevant for transitive verbs while the latter 
is relevant elsewhere (Scharf 2016, 304). 
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3.2 The Affix KHaC 


3.2.38 priyavase vadah khac 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the root vad- ‘speak, utter’ co-occurring with 
the upapadas priya- ‘friendly’ or vasa- ‘will, authority’ denoting the object of the 
action. 


The KV cites priyam-vada- ‘speaking kindly (= priyam vadati)’, vasam- 
vada- ‘obedient, submissive to the will of another’’®. Varttikas 1-4, 
MBh II.102 add the following under this sutra: mitam-gama- ‘(of an 
elephant:) going in measured steps’, mitam-gama- f. ‘id.’, viham- 
gama- (- viham-ga- ~ viha-ga-)?? ‘(of a bird:) moving through the sky 
(= vihayasa gacchati)’. The SK (2953) also gives bhujam-gama- (~ 
bhujam-ga-) ‘(of a serpent:) moving in a crooked manner’. 


3.2.39 dvisatparayos tàpeh 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the causative stem of tap- ‘scorch, torment’ co- 
occurring with the upapadas dvisat- ‘enemy’ or para- ‘foreigner, enemy’ denot- 
ing the object of the action. 


The KV cites dvisam-tapa- 'tormenting one's enemies (= dvisantam 
tapayati)’, param-tapa- ‘tormenting one's foes’ (for the full deriva- 
tion of the former, see 6.3.67, 8.2.23; also see footnote 7 above). See 
6.4.94 (khaci hrasvah) for the short vowel in -tapa-. 


3.2.40 vàci yamo vrate 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the root yam- ‘restrain’ co-occurring with the 
upapada vac- ‘speech’ denoting the object of the action when the sense is main- 
taining a religious vow (vrata). 


The KV cites vacam-yama- ‘restraining one's speech (as a religious 
vow)’ (Br+). See 6.3.69 (vacamyamapurandarau ca) for the augment 
am in vác-am-yamá-. 


3.2.41 pühsarvayor därisahoh 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the causative stem of dř- ‘split, destroy’ and the 
root sah- ‘endure, overcome’ co-occurring with the upapadas pur- ‘fortress’ or sar- 
va- ‘all’ denoting the object of the action. 


The KV cites puram-dará- ‘(of Indra:) destroyer of fortresses (= 
puram darayati)’ (RV+) and sarvam-saha- ‘(of a king:) all-endur- 


19 On the late-attested vasam-kara- ‘bringing under the control of, subjugating’, see 
AiG II.1, 203-4. 


20 See AiG II.1, 201-2 on these forms. 
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ing’; it also adds bhagam-dara- ‘lacerating the vulva’. See 6.3.69 
(vacamyamapurandarau ca) for the augment am in pur-am-dará- and 
6.4.94 (khaci hrasvah) for the short vowel in -dará-. 


3.2.42 sarvakülabhrakarisesu kasah 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the root kas- ‘scrape, erode, injure’ co-occurring 
with the upapadas sarva- ‘all’, küla- ‘shore, bank’, abhra- ‘cloud’, or karisa- ‘cow- 
dung’ denoting the object of the action. 


The KV cites sarvam-kasa- ‘(of a villain:) harming all (= sarvam 
kasati)’, kulam-kasa- ‘(of a river:) tearing away the bank’, abhram- 
kasa- ‘(of a mountain:) scraping the clouds’, and karisam-kasa- ‘(of a 
strong wind:) sweeping away dung’. 


3.2.43 meghartibhayesu krfiah 

The affix KHaCis introduced after the root krN- ‘make, produce’ co-occurring with 
the upapadas megha- ‘cloud’, rti- ‘assault, pain’, or bhaya- ‘fear’ denoting the ob- 
ject of the action. 


The KV cites megham-kara- ‘producing clouds’, rtim-kara- ‘causing 
pain’, and bhayam-kara- ‘causing fear’. The KV also adds abhayam- 
kará- ‘(of Indra:) causing security’ (RV). 


3.2.44 ksemapriyamadre "n ca 

The affixes KHaC and aN are introduced after the root krN- ‘make, produce’ co-oc- 
curring with the upapadas ksema- ‘security’, priya- ‘affection’, or madra- ‘joy’ de- 
noting the object of the action. 


The KV cites ksema-kära- (with aN) ~ ksemam-kara- (with KHaC) 
'causing security’, priya-kara- - priyam-kara- (VS) ‘showing affec- 
tion’, and madra-kära- - madram-kara- ‘causing joy’. 


3.2.45 äsite bhuvah karanabhävayoh 

The affix KHaC is introduced after the root bhü- ‘become’ co-occurring with the 
upapada äsita- ‘satiated, fed’ when the sense is the means (of becoming satiat- 
ed) or the state (of satiation)/event (of becoming satiated). 


The KV cites asitam-bhava- ‘(of porridge:) satisfying (in the sense of 
the porridge being the means that brings about a satiated state) (= 
asito bhavati anena)’, and asitam-bhavam vartate ‘(the state of) be- 
ing satisfied/(the event of) becoming satisfied (= asitasya bhavanam)’. 
The KV states that the condition supi (3.2.4) for the upapada recurs 
here; since bhu- is intransitive, it cannot be subject to the condition 
karmani (3.2.1) (see footnote 18 above). 
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The affix KHaC is introduced after the roots bhr- ‘carry’, tf- ‘cross’, vr- ‘choose’, ji- 
‘conquer’, the causative stem of dhr- ‘hold’, the roots sah- ‘endure’, tap- ‘heat’, and 
dam- ‘tame’ co-occurring with an upapada denoting the object of the action or an 
upapada ending in a sUP triplet (3.2.4)** when the sense is a name. 


The KV cites visvam-bharä- ‘(name of the earth:) supporting all’ (SB+), 
ratham-tará- n. '(name of a saman:) ?crossing with/on a chariot' (TS; 
the masculine 'overcoming chariots' is attested in the RV), patim- 
varā- ‘(name of a weddable girl: choosing a husband’, Satrum-jaya- 
'(name of an elephant:) conquering enemies', yugam-dhara- '(name of 
a mountain:) holding the yoke’, satrum-saha- PN ‘withstanding ene- 
mies’, Satrum-tapa- PN ‘tormenting enemies’, and arim-dama- PN ‘tam- 
ing enemies’. See 6.4.94 (khaci hrasvah) for the short vowel in -dhara-. 


3.2.47 gamas ca 
The affix KHaC is also introduced after the root gam- ‘go, move’ co-occurring with 
an upapada ending in a sUP triplet (3.2.4)? when the sense is a name. 


The KV cites sutam-gama- PN ‘obtaining a son’. For compounds in -ga- 
ma- that are not necessarily names, see hrdayam-gama- ‘(of speech, 
etc.:) going to the heart, affecting’ and yudhim-gamá- ‘going to bat- 
tle’ (AVS), etc. 


4 Observations on the Above Survey 


From the above survey, we see that of the actual Vedic examples of 
compounds of this type given in the beginning of this paper, only a 
small subset are provided for by Panini.** These are as follows: -ejaya-, 
ugram-pasyá-, iram-madá-, vàcam-yamá-, puram-dará-, abhayam-kará-, 
priyam-kara-, visvam-bharä-, and ratham-tará-. The majority of pro- 
visions for the affixes KHaS and KHaC involve compounds that are 


21 See the KV on this sutra: karmani iti supi iti ca prakrtam sanjnävasäd 
yathasambhavam sambadhyate 'Both the provisions karmani (3.2.1) and supi (3.2.4) re- 
cur here and are to be applied in accordance with the name that is derived' (transl. by 
the Author). According to the Nyasa, reading supi from 3.2.4 (supi sthah) into this sütra 
is for the sake of deriving compounds denoting names in which the first member is not 
readily interpretable as denoting the object of the action. For example, the first mem- 
ber in the compound ratham-tará- n. ‘(name of a saman:) ?crossing with/on a chariot’ is 
analysable as being in the instrumental case. 


22 Asin 3.2.45, the KV states that the condition supi (3.2.4) for the upapada recurs 
here. Presumably this is also for the sake of deriving compounds denoting names in 
which the first member is not readily interpretable as denoting the object of the action; 
however, the details are not clear. 


23 Tobe sure, Panini's lack of provisions for many Vedic compounds of this type does 
not imply that such forms were unknown to him. 
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not attested in Vedic. This is perhaps unsurprising since none of the 
sutras we have cited explicitly concern the Vedic language. What is 
striking, however, is the considerable number of sutras allocated to 
compounds of this type, which indicates that such forms continued to 
enjoy a relative productivity after the Vedic period. 

As expected, all of the derivatives in the KHaS group (3.2.28-37, 
83), except the irregular iram-madá- (3.2.37) that has a plausible his- 
torical explanation (see footnote 17), have a transparent relationship 
to the synchronic present stem: 


ejayati : -ejaya- (3.2.28) 
dhamati : -dhama- (3.2.29-30, 37) 
dhayati : -dhaya- (3.2.29-30) 
udrujati : -udruja- (3.2.31) 
udvahati : -udvaha- (3.2.31) 
ledhi: -liha- (3.2.32) 

pacati : -paca- (3.2.33-4) 
tudati : -tuda- (3.2.35) 
pasyati : -pasya- (3.2.36-7) 
tapati : -tapa- (3.2.36) 
manyate : -manya- (3.2.83) 


On the other hand, the derivatives in the KHaC group (3.2.38-47) are 
a mixed bag in that some appear to have a clear relationship with 
the synchronic present stem while others do not. We summarise the 
forms in this group below along with the relevant present stems: 


vadati : -vada- (3.2.38) 
tàpayati : -tapa- (3.2.39) 
yacchati : -yama- (3.2.40) 
darayati : -dara- (3.2.41) 
sahate : -saha- (3.2.41) 
kasati : -kasa- (3.2.42) 
krnoti : -kara- (3.2.43-4) 
bhavati : -bhava- (3.2.45) 
bharati : -bhara- (3.2.46) 
tarati : -tara- (3.2.46) 
jayati : -jaya- (3.2.46) 
vrnite : -vara- (3.2.46) 
dharayati : -dhara- (3.2.46) 
sahate : -saha- (3.2.46) 
tapati : -tapa- (3.2.46) 
damayati : -dama- (3.2.46) 
gacchati: -gama- (3.2.47) 
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Note that all ofthese forms are ofthe shape -CaC-a-. Three forms are 
explicitly derived from the causative stem: täpayati : -tapa- (3.2.39), 
darayati : -dara- (3.2.41), and dhärayati : -dhara- (3.2.46). The long 
vowel ofthe causative stem is shortened in the KHaC-derivative ac- 
cording to 6.4.94 khaci hrasvah ‘A substitute short vowel replaces the 
penultimate vowel of a verbal stem before the causative affix Ni co- 
occurring with the affix KHaC’ (transl. by the Author). The short root 
vocalism and the lack of the stem formant -aya- (see 6.4.51) in these 
KHaC-derivatives explain why Panini treats these forms as derived 
with KHaC and not KHaS. Note that at 3.2.36 Panini derives lalatam- 
tapah ‘(of the sun:) scorching the forehead’ (with KHaS) from the 
present stem tapati while at 3.2.39 dvisam-tapah ‘tormenting one’s 
enemies’ and param-tapah ‘tormenting one’s foes’ (both with KHaC) 
are derived from the causative stem tapayati. The semantic distinc- 
tion between tapati ‘scorch, burn’ vs. tapayati ‘torment, vex’ (see 
Jamison 1983, 147-8) is likely the reason for this different treatment. 
Nevertheless, in 3.2.46, which provides for the derivation of names 
such as Satrum-tapa- ‘tormenting enemies’, it is not completely clear 
why Panini cites tapi and not the causative tapi as he does in 3.2.29,?* 
though this may have something to do with the fact that 3.2.46 con- 
cerns the derivation of names, which typically are morphologically 
and semantically less transparent (see below). 

Other forms in the KHaC group that have no direct relationship 
with the synchronic present stem are yacchati : -yama- (3.2.40), 
krnoti : -kara- (3.2.43-4), vrnite: -vara- (3.2.46), damayati: -dama- 
(3.2.46), and gacchati : -gama- (3.2.47). Eliminating these forms from 
the above list of KHaC-derivatives leaves the following, which, as 
they correspond to the present stem, appear to be equally derivable 
with the affix KHaS: 


vadati : -vada- (3.2.38) 
sahate: -saha- (3.2.41, 46) 
kasati: -kasa- (3.2.42) 
bhavati: -bhava- (3.2.45) 
bharati: -bhara- (3.2.46) 
tarati: -tara- (3.2.46) 
jayati: -jaya- (3.2.46) 
tapati: -tapa- (3.2.46) 


Examining the above list, we see that over half of the forms appear 
in 3.2.46, which provides for the derivation of names (sanjna). Cross- 


24 See Bóhtlingk's (1887, 97) comment under this sütra: "Warum nicht täpi wie 3, 
2, 39?". 
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linguistically speaking, since proper names tend to be highly lexical- 
ised and less transparent morphologically and semantically, it is pos- 
sible that the relationship between the set of forms in 3.2.46 and the 
present stem may have been less intuitive. This may help explain why 
Panini derives these forms with the affix KHaC rather than KHaS. 
Also, we should note that many forms with a first member in -m that 
we have seen in this paper function as epithets, so that this feature 
may have been to some degree conventionalised in forming names.’° 

With regard to -vada-, the KV ad 3.2.38 in fact states that introduc- 
ing a different affix (i.e. KHaC rather than KHaS) at 3.2.38 is so that 
this affix can be read into subsequent sütras (pratyayantarakaranam 
uttarärtham). If this is the case, the choice of KHaC over KHaS to de- 
rive -vada- may not be motivated by purely linguistic factors. As for 
-saha- in sarvam-saha- '(of a king:) all-enduring' (3.2.41) and the name 
Satrum-saha- PN 'withstanding enemies' (3.2.46), note that there 
are two stems for this root listed as semantically identical in the 
Dhatupatha: the causative stem sähayati (DhP X.267: sahA marsane) 
and the simple thematic present stem sahate (DhP 1.905: sahA 
marsane). However, since Panini elsewhere in this section typically 
specifies the causative stem (tapi 3.2.39, dari 3.2.41, dhari 3.2.46), it 
seems likely that if he had sahayati in mind he would have made this 
explicit (see, for example, sahi at 3.1.138). As for -bhava- in äsitam- 
bhava- ‘(of porridge:) satisfying, etc.’ (3.2.45), the fact that bhu- is in- 
transitive and cannot be subject to the condition karmani (3.2.1) may 
have motivated Panini to derive it with the affix KHaC and not KHaS, 
but this remains unclear. In sum, while the majority of forms in the 
KHaC group are explainable, there remains a small group of forms 
for which Panini’s choice of KHaC over KHaS is unclear. 


5 Summary 


In Vedic, the class of verbal governing compounds built to a present 
stem with the suffix -d- show a strong correlation with a first mem- 
ber with accusative marking, though such marking is not obligatory. 
We also find second members that are not built to the present stem 
such as -kará- and -gamá- already in early Vedic which have the accu- 
sative -m. After the period of the Rgveda, this type of compound, par- 
ticularly that with a second member of the shape -CaC-a-, continues 
to remain relatively productive. Pànini generally derives such com- 


25 Seealsothe remarks by Wackernagel (AiG II.1, 206): "Die mehrfache Beschránkung 
dieses Bildungstypus auf Samjnäs (P. 3, 4, 46), d.h. auf Namen u. Termini technici, er- 
weist dessen Altertümlichkeit; die betr. Kompp. müssen schon vorkl. mit etymologi- 
scher Bedeutung existiert haben. Beachtenswert ep. kl. jala-dhara- „Wolke“ eig. „was- 
sertragend" aber kl. jalam-dhara- n. pr". 
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pounds built to a present stem with the sarvadhdatuka affix KHaS and 
those which show some discrepancy with the present stem with the 
affix KHaC. The motivation for introducing these affixes is clear in 
the majority of cases but there remain some forms within the group 
of KHaC-derivatives for which Panini’s choice of KHaC over KHaS 
is not completely clear. As pointed out in § 4, the majority of sttras 
concerning this remaining KHaC group of derivatives explicitly pro- 
vide for the derivation of names (sanjna), suggesting that a link with 
the present stem may have been less intuitive in such cases. Final- 
ly, Panini’s use of KHaC to derive compounds in -vada- and -bhava- 
may be motivated by non-linguistic or system-internal considerations. 


Abbreviations 


A - Astadhyayr 

AVS = Atharvaveda (Saunaka recension) 
Br- Brahmana 

DhP = Dhätupätha 

MS = Maiträyani-Samhitä 
PM = Padamafijari 

PN = proper name 

RV = Rgveda 

SK = SiddhantakaumudrT 
$B = Satapatha-Brahmana 
TA = Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
TS = Taittiriya-Samhita 
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1 Summary of the Traditional Approach 


When deriving Sanskrit words using Pänini’s rules, we are often 
faced with the following question: when two (or more) rules are si- 
multaneously applicable, or put differently, applicable at the same 
step in a derivation, which of the two (or more) rules should be ap- 
plied at that step? In other words, in the event of a ‘conflict’ between 
two or more rules, which rule wins? Panini has taught us only one 
rule, which is a paribhäsä sutra ‘metarule’, to tackle this problem, 
namely 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param karyam. The traditional interpreta- 
tion of this rule is as follows: in the event of a conflict between two 
equally strong / powerful rules, the rule that comes later in the se- 
rial order of the Astadhyayi wins, i.e. should be applied at that step. 
Let us consider the Kasika’s explication of 1.4.2:* 


virodho vipratisedhah. yatra dvau prasangav anyarthav ekasmin 
yugapat prapnutah sa tulyabalavirodho vipratisedhah. tasmin 
vipratisedhe param karyam bhavati. utsargapavadanityanityantar 
angabahirangesu tulyabalata nastiti nayam asya yogasya visayah, 
balavataiva tatra bhavitavyam. apravrttau paryayena va pravrttau 
praptayam vacanam arabhyate. 


Here is my translation of this passage, which represents the tradi- 
tional interpretation of 1.4.2: 


The word vipratisedha means ‘conflict’. When two operations 
which can be applied at other sites become simultaneously appli- 
cable at one [and the same site], this is called a conflict of equal 
strength or vipratisedha. In the event of vipratisedha, the opera- 
tion that comes later [in the serial order of the Astadhyayi] pre- 
vails. A general rule (utsarga) and its exception (apavada), or a ni- 
tya rule and an anitya rule, or an antaranga and a bahiranga rule, 
are not rules of equal strength. These pairs do not fall under the 
jurisdiction of this rule. In these cases, the stronger rule should 
be applied. When both rules are unable to apply, or when they are 
only able to apply alternatively, this rule comes into play.” 


Before moving further, it is important to explain in simple words the 
meanings of the pairs, nitya-anitya and antaranga-bahiranga. Let us 
say that there is a conflict between rules A and B. A is called nitya 
with respect to B if A is applicable (both before and) after the ap- 


1 Where appropriate, I have based my sutra translations in this paper on the transla- 
tions provided by Katre, Sharma, and Vasu (see bibliography for details). 


2 Unless otherwise stated all translations are by the Author. 
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plication of B.? B is called anitya with respect to A if B is applicable 
before, but not after the application of A. The nitya rule A is strong- 
er than and defeats the anitya rule B. The Paribhäsendusekhara de- 
scribes antaranga as follows: antarmadhye bahirangasästriyanimittas 
amudayamadhye' ntarbhütany angani nimittani yasya tad antarangam. 
Kielhorn translates it as follows: “antaranga is (a rule) the causes (of 
the application) of which lie within (or before) the sum of the caus- 
es of a bahiranga rule”.* 

The following paribhasa ‘metarule’, which is one of the hundreds of 
metarules composed by post-Pàninian scholars, and which has been 
popularised by the Paribhäsendusekhara, creates a hierarchy of im- 
portance between four tools of rule conflict resolution namely paratva, 
nityatva, antarangatva and apavadatva:? pürva-para-nitya-antaranga- 
apavadanam uttarottaram baliyah (Pbh 38, Paribhäsendusekhara). It 
teaches that a nitya sutra is stronger than a para sutra; an antaranga 
sutra is stronger than a nitya sutra; and an apaväda sutra is stronger 
than an antaranga sutra. In practical terms this translates into the 
following procedure. 

First try establishing the relationship taught in step a: 

a. apaväda > utsarga: an apaväda (exception) sutra is more pow- 

erful than, and wins when competing with, an utsarga (gen- 
eral rule) sutra. 


If and only if this step does not yield the correct result, try establish- 
ing the relationship taught in step b: 
b. antaranga > bahiranga:* an antaranga sutra is more power- 
ful than, and wins when competing with, a bahiranga sutra. 


If and only if this step does not yield the correct result, try establish- 
ing the relationship taught in step c: 
c. nitya > anitya: a nitya rule is more powerful than and wins 
when competing with an anitya rule. 


If and only if this step does not yield the correct result, then we 
conclude that the two rules are equally strong and apply 1.4.2 
vipratisedhe param karyam, which we call step d here: 


3 See paribhäsä (henceforth Pbh) 117 krtakrtaprasangi yo vidhih sa nityah, 
Vyadiparibhasapatha. 

4 See Abhyankar’s reprint (second edition) of Kielhorn’s work (1960, 221-2). 

5 Itis not clear why the word pürva has been mentioned in the paribhasa. 


6 Patafijali and Nägesa hold the antaranga paribhäsä true for both conflict and other 
situations. See the Mahäbhäsya on 1.4.2 (Mbh 1.309.24 onwards) and paribhasa 50 of 
the Paribhäsendusekhara, asiddham bahirangam antarange. 
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d. para > pürva: a para sutra (a later rule in the Astadhyayi’s se- 
rial order) wins when competing with, a pürva sütra (which 
appears before the para sütra). 


Traditional solution: rule conflict 


unequal strength equal strength (vipratisedha) 


stronger rule wins the para rule wins (1.4.2) 
2 Analysis of the Traditional Approach 


Let us look at 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param käryam again. Panini does 
not explain the meaning of vipratisedha in the Astadhyayi. The Kasika 
claims that vipratisedha means tulyabalavirodha 'conflict between 
two equally powerful rules'. This is a plausible assumption because, 
in Sanskrit literature, the term has been used to mean the opposition 
of two courses of action which are equally important, the conflict of 
two even-matched interests." But which conflicts qualify as tulyaba- 
la ‘having equal strength’? The Kasika says that rule pairs which are 
not nitya-anitya, antaranga-bahiranga, apavada-utsarga, are tulyaba- 
la 'having equal strength’. 

Let us try to understand why the tradition felt the need to come 
up with these tools. According to the tradition, para in 1.4.2 means 
‘the rule that appears after the other rule in the serial order of the 
Astadhyayi’. Thus, in the case of a conflict (vipratisedha) between two 
rules, the operation prescribed by the later rule should prevail. How- 
ever, if one assumes that any rule conflict can be called vipratisedha, 
and therefore applies 1.4.2 uniformly to every instance of such a con- 
flict, in many cases, one gets a grammatically incorrect form at the 
end of the derivation. 

Below, I present how I think the current method of solving rule 
conflict has gradually evolved. Having realised that treating all rule 
conflicts as vipratisedha and applying 1.4.2 uniformly to every in- 
stance of such a conflict gives the wrong answer in many cases, the 
Päniniyas: 


7 Seethe entry on vipratisedha in Apte’s Sanskrit dictionary. 
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1. claimed that they found jnäpakas ‘hints or clues’ in Pänini’s 
sütras which authorised them to devise new tools like nityat- 
va, antarangatva, anavakäsatva etc., for the purpose of solv- 
ing rule conflicts; 

2. restricted the jurisdiction of rule 1.4.2 by declaring that 
vipratisedha implies only tulyabala conflicts, i.e. conflicts be- 
tween equally powerful rules; and 

3. declared that rule pairs like nitya-anitya, antaranga- 
bahiranga, and anavakäsa-sävakäsa were to be called atulya- 
bala ‘not equally powerful’. 


This allowed them to exclude the atulyabala rule pairs, namely nitya- 
anitya, antaranga-bahiranga etc., from the jurisdiction of 1.4.2, there- 
by containing the problems caused by their interpretation of 1.4.2 to 
a smaller number of cases. Gradually, the Paniniyas also constructed 
the hierarchy taught in paribhäsä 38 of Paribhasendusekhara above 
to determine which tool takes precedence over which other tools. 

However, these post-Paninian tools are not without flaws, to com- 
pensate for which umpteen other paribhäsäs have been written by 
Paniniyas. Many of these paribhäsäs address very specific cases? or 
even single examples of conflict, thereby defeating the entire pur- 
pose of writing metarules, which is to arrive at broad generalisa- 
tions that can govern the application of and interactions between the 
whole body of rules. And even after this, the Paniniyas are not able 
to solve every case of conflict correctly: every time they falter, they 
find one tortuous explanation or the other to justify that ‘exception’. 

Apart from these factors, the fact that Panini has not taught us 
anything about what constitutes a tulyabala conflict, what nitya, 
antaranga etc. are suggests that Panini did not intend for us to use 
these methods to deal with the challenges we face when deriving San- 
skrit forms using his rules. However, here we will focus not on try- 
ing to solve these issues,’ but on understanding how those tools that 
are thought to have ‘always’ been a part of the traditional method for 
conflict resolution evolved with the passage of time. 


8 For example, consider Pbh 52 of the Paribhäsendusekhara, antarangän api vidhin 
bahirango lug badhate ‘A bahiranga rule teaching LUK deletion defeats an antaranga 
rule [in case of conflict]’, which is an exception of Pbh 50 antarange bahirangam asid- 
dham ‘An antaranga rule treats a bahiranga rule as suspended’. 


9 For more on this topic, please see my recently concluded dissertation on this top- 
ic (Rajpopat 2022). 
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2.1 Kätyayana on 1.4.2 


Since Kätyäyana is the first scholar to have commented on the 
Astädhyäyı, we cannot study the evolution of conflict resolution tools 
without examining some of his varttikas. To begin with, we know that 
Katyayana interprets the term para in 1.4.2 as the rule which comes 
later in the Astadhyayi’s serial order. 

For example, consider 3.1.67 sarvadhatuke yak which teaches that 
affix yaK occurs after a verbal root when a sarvadhatuka affix which 
denotes bhava or karman follows. Consider vt. 4 (Mbh II.59.1) on this 
rule: vipratisedhad dhi sapo baliyastvam ‘Given the vipratisedha [be- 
tween yaK (cf. 3.1.67 särvadhätuke yak) and SaP (cf. 3.1.68 kartari 
Sap)], SaP is more powerful [and wins, because it is para, i.e. taught 
later in the serial order of the Astadhyayi] ^? 

One key repercussion of Katyayana's belief that para in 1.4.2 
stands for ‘the rule that comes later in the Astädhyayr's serial order’ 
must have been that he likely got numerous incorrect forms at the 
end of derivations where he solved conflicts using his interpretation 
of 1.4.2. Perhaps it is to avoid these undesirable outcomes - wherev- 
er possible - that he decided to reduce the jurisdiction of 1.4.2. For 
example, in vt. 1 on 1.4.2, he defines vipratisedha in a way that al- 
lows him to exclude anavakäsa-sävakäsa pairs* from the jurisdic- 
tion of 1.4.2: dvau prasangäv anyarthav ekasmin sa vipratisedhah (1)? 
'[When] two rules [which are] applicable elsewhere [become appli- 
cable] to the same place, this [is called] vipratisedha'. Thus, a con- 
flict between two savakasa rules (i.e. rules which are applicable else- 
where) is called vipratisedha. 

In vt. 2 on 1.4.2, he says: ekasmin yugapat asambhavat 
pürvaparapräpter ubhayaprasangah '[Given the] impossibility [of] co- 
application at one [i.e. the same step, there arises] the undesirable 
scenario of both pürva and para being applicable’. In vt. 5, Katyayana 
says: apratipattir vobhayos tulyabalatvät ‘Or [maybe this results in] 
the failure of both [rules] to apply because of [their] equal strength’. 
In vt. 6 he says: tatra pratipattyartham etad vacanam ‘So, this [sutra] 
has been formulated in order to instruct us about this [i.e., the deci- 
sion regarding which rule should apply]’. From vts. 1, 2, 5 and 6 on 
1.4.2, we can conclude that, according to Kätyäyana, the conflict be- 
tween two sävakäsa rules is called vipratisedha, and that these two 


10 Note that this varttika (vt.) makes an incorrect statement. There is no conflict at 
all here: yaK is added to verbal roots followed by sarvadhatuka affixes denoting bhava 
‘action’ or karman ‘object’ whereas SaP is added when the särvadhätuka affix denotes 
kartr ‘agent’. In fact, we come across many such errors in Katyayana’s varttikas. 


11 An anavakäsa rule is one which is not applicable elsewhere whereas a sävakäsa 
rule is one which is applicable elsewhere. 


12 MbhI.304.10-305.3. 
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rules are treated as tulyabala ‘of equal strength’. Note that this is the 
only occasion on which Katyayana uses the term tulyabala. Patahja- 
li too uses the word tulyabala only once - when commenting on vt. 
5 on 1.4.2.* 

Before proceeding, it is noteworthy that Kätyäyana considers 
anavakäsa rules to be apavädas ‘exceptions’ to savakasa rules, which 
he treats as utsargas ‘general rules’. This becomes clear from the fol- 
lowing värttika on 4.3.156 kritavat parimänät (which teaches the addi- 
tion of the taddhita affix aN to different syntactically related nominal 
stems): vt. 5 vanavakasatvad apavado mayat ‘Or, by virtue of not ap- 
plying elsewhere, mayaT is an exception (and thus wins)’. So, we can 
safely conclude that he excludes anavakäsa-sävakäsa and therefore, 
apavada-utsarga pairs from the ambit of vipratisedha. In the same 
vein, it would not be wrong to say that anavakäsatva and apavädatva 
are conflict resolution tools explicitly used by Katyayana. 


2.2 Katyayana on nitya 


The role of Katyayana in the evolution of the Paninian tradition is 
paramount: Patanjali weaves his commentary around Katyayana’s 
varttikas, not Panini’s sutras. And the rest of the tradition looks to 
Patanjali for topics to discuss, opinions on various issues and gen- 
erally speaking, intellectual inspiration and guidance. So, if it had 
not been for Katyayana’s varttikas, perhaps a broad spectrum of ide- 
as that are now central to traditional literature would not have oc- 
curred to Patanjali, his successors, and for that matter, us. The tra- 
dition would have proceeded on an altogether different trajectory, 
for better or worse. Yet, for someone who has made such a valuable 
contribution, Katyayana today receives little recognition: the larg- 
est share of praise is apportioned to Patanjali, who is accredited with 
everything from shedding light on sūtra syntax (topics like anuvrtti 
‘continuation’ and yogavibhaga ‘splitting of Paninian sutras into two’) 
to demonstrating the workings of Panini’s derivational mechanism. 
Patanjali’s work dominates the discourse to the extent that his inter- 
pretations of, and comments on, Katyayana’s varttikas are assumed 
to be tantamount to, and even allowed to eclipse, the actual mean- 
ing and import of those varttikas. 

To avoid making unjustified assumptions, when studying the evo- 
lution of the nitya tool, we must attempt to look at each occurrence 
of the term nitya in Katyayana’s varttikas without allowing Patanja- 
li’s comments to influence this inquiry. The term nitya features many 


13 It must be stated, though, that this passage is reproduced verbatim by Pataäjaliin 
his comments on vt. 3 on 6.1.85 antädivac ca (Mbh III.59.20-60.6). 
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times in Kätyäyana’s varttikas (see Pathak, Chitrao 1935), and so do 
words formed using it, such as nityagrahanänarthakya, nityatva, nitya- 
nimittatva, nityapurvartha, nityapratyayatva, nityapravrtta, nityavaca- 
na, nityasabdatva, nityasambandha, nityasamäsa, nityasamäsavacana, 
nityasamasartha, nityadistatva and nityartha. Of these, nityasamasa, 
nityasamäsavacana and nityasamäsärtha deal with a type of com- 
pound which has nothing to do with nitya as a conflict resolution 
tool. We shall look at the rest to ascertain the contexts in which ni- 
tya is used. 

Most occurrences of nitya in the varttikas, both as a stand-alone 
stem and as a member of compounds, are those meant to indicate that 
something is not vaikalpika 'optional', but nitya 'always takes place". 
On many of these occasions, nitya is used to prescribe the suspen- 
sion of optionality, that is, to block the anuvrtti ‘continuation’ of terms 
like va, vibhasa and anyatarasyam - which instruct us to follow the 
given instruction optionally - into the present varttika. Let us look 
at Kätyäyana’s first two varttikas on 3.1.11: 


3.1.11 kartuh kyan salopas ca (vā supah upamanad äcäre) 

'Affix KyaN optionally occurs to denote äcära after a pada which 
ends in a sUP and denotes an agent serving as an upamana; in ad- 
dition, the final -s of the nominal stem (pratipadika) is replaced 
with LOPA'. 


Vt. 1 salopo và 
"The replacement of -s with LOPA is optional [in the said situation]. 


Vt. 2 ojo’psarasor nityam. 
'[But when -s is at the end of stems] ojas and apsaras [then the re- 
placement of -s with LOPA] always [takes place]’. 


Here the word nitya is used to disallow the optionality associated 
with -s deletion in the given situation for words ojas and apsaras. On 
most other occasions, in either philosophical or ordinary grammati- 
cal discussion, Katyayana simply uses nitya as it is used in common 
speech - as a noun/adjective or adverb - that is, to mean 'constant, 
permanent, permanently existent, always, everywhere, eternally etc'. 
And Patafijali too uses the word nitya in the same sense in his com- 
mentary on these varttikas. Note that the meaning of nitya in all the 
cases mentioned so far is roughly the same, regardless of whether it 
is used to perform a specific technical function in the Astadhyayi (i.e. 
suspend optionality) or as a word from everyday Sanskrit. 

Now let us turn to the two specific instances of the use of the 
word nitya by Katyayana on which Patanjali glosses nitya as: krte’pi 
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prapnoty akrte’pi prapnoti'^ ‘[Even when the other rule] has been ap- 
plied, [this rule] is applicable, [and even when the other rule] has not 
been applied, [this rule] is applicable’. This is what is conventionally 
called the nitya tool for rule conflict resolution by Patanjali and his 
successors in the tradition. Put differently, when two rules A and B 
are in conflict with each other, if A remains applicable at that place 
both before and after the application of B, but B is not applicable af- 
ter the application of A, then A is called nitya and B anitya, and the 
nitya rule A defeats the anitya rule B. In modern theoretical linguis- 
tics, we call this unidirectional blocking. Since Patanjali interprets 
the word nitya used in these two varttikas as a conflict resolution 
tool, we must study them. 

Let us first look at vt. 4 on 1.3.60 Sadeh Sitah?? in which Kätyäyana 
uses the term nitya and where Patanjali interprets this word nitya 
as a conflict resolution tool. Before we go to vt. 4, let us first look 
at vt. 3 to get some context. Vt. 3 does not discuss 1.3.60, but in- 
stead talks about another rule (1.3.17 ner visah) which also deals 
with atmanepada suffixes: 


Vt. 3 upasargapürvaniyame’dvyaväya upasamkhyanam 

‘It should be added that if it is taught [that a root takes atmanepada 
suffixes] when it is preceded by a preverb (1.3.17 ner visah), [this 
holds true also when the augment] aT is interposed [between ni 
and vis] (6.4.71 lunlanirnsv ad udattah)’.*® 


The rule that this varttika refers to is: 


1.3.17 ner visah 
‘An ätmanepada affix occurs after vis ‘to enter’ when it is preced- 
ed by the preverb ni’. 


An example of what 1.3.17 teaches is nivisate (LAT, third person sin- 
gular). An example of what vt. 3 teaches is nyavisata (LAN, third per- 
son singular). Now, in vt. 4, Katyayana suggests that the derivation 
may not proceed as desired if vt. 3 is not stated: 


Vt. 4 nityatval lädesasya atmanepade’dagama iti cedato’pi 
nityanimittatvad atmanepadabhavah. 


14 Patanjali’s statements on both are very close paraphrases of this form. 


15 ‘Anätmanepada affix occurs after sadLR ‘to cut’ when itis to be used with an item 
marked with S". 


16 ‘Augment aT, concurrently marked udätta, is introduced to an anga when affixes 
LUN, LAN and LRN follow’. 
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‘If [one argues that] the augment aT can be [introduced] when 
atmanepada endings occur [after the dhatu] because the substi- 
tution of la suffixes is nitya (i.e., it always takes place), [one can 
object to this saying that] ätmanepada endings cannot occur be- 
cause the augment aT also has a nityanimitta ‘permanent cause”. 


On this varttika, Patanjali remarks: 


nityattval lädesasyätmanepada evadagama iti cedevamucyate. 
adapi nityanimittah. krte’pi lädese prapnoty akrte’pi prapnoti. ato 
nityanimittatvad atmanepadasyabhavah. 

‘If it is said in this way that the augment aT can be [introduced] 
when ätmanepada endings occur [after the dhätu] because the sub- 
stitution of la suffixes is nitya, [it is objected that] the augment aT 
also has a nitya cause. [The augment aT] is [introduced] anyway, 
whether the substitution of la occurs or does not occur. Since the 
cause of aT is nitya, atmanepada endings will not occur’. 


Vt. 5 tatra upasamkhyanam 
‘And so that addition (vt. 3) must be made’. 


Katyayana, in vt. 5, concludes that vt. 3 must be formulated to deal 
with the issue raised in vt. 4. Note that, in his comments on vt. 
4, Patanjali simply paraphrases everything Katyayana says, except 
he interprets nitya as a conflict resolution tool: ad api nitynimittah. 
krte’pi ladese prapnoty akrte’pi prapnoti. 

Kätyäyana is aware that, in nir + vis + LAN, the presence of LAN 
to the right of vis will always trigger the application of the rule 6.4.71 
lunlanirnsv ad udattah, thereby introducing the augment aT. Thus, he 
calls the augment, nityanimitta ‘having a regularly occurring cause’, 
ie. LAN. 

Katyayana uses the word advyavaya ‘the interposition aT’ in vt. 3. 
This implies that Katyayana seems to assume that augment aT does 
not become an integral part of root vis, but instead occurs as an in- 
dependent morpheme or a separate item between nir and vis. 

In nir + aT + vis + LAN, vis is never immediately preceded by nir, 
and so 1.3.17 nervisah, which mandates the substitution of lakäras 
with atmanepada endings when vis is preceded by nir, is unable to 
apply. Thus, Katyayana has composed vt. 3 allowing nir + vis to take 
atmanepada endings even when aT intervenes between nir and vis." 


17 However, in my opinion, augments become part of the morpheme they are at- 
tached to, unlike affixes which are separate items. And thus, vis should still be consid- 
ered to lie immediately after ni even when the augment aT has been attached to vis. 
So, Katyayana’s assumption, as stated in vt. 4, is unfounded and vt. 3 need not be stat- 
ed. This is not central to the argument being made though. 
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And my contention is that, when Katyayana states that aT is nitya- 
nimitta, he simply means that whenever the cause of aT, namely LAN, 
is present, the augment aT will also be present, but he does not use 
nitya here as a conflict resolution tool. This is simply because there 
is no evidence to be found in the aforementioned varttikas to war- 
rant Patanjali’s interpretation of nitya as a conflict resolution tool. 

Now let us consider the other varttika wherein Katyayana uses the 
word nitya and while commenting on which Patanjali interprets this 
word as a conflict resolution tool, namely vt. 1 on 1.2.6: 


1.2.6 indhibhavatibhyam ca (lit kit) 
‘A LIT affix which occurs after verbal roots indh ‘to kindle’ and bhu 
‘to be, become’ also is treated as though marked with K’. 


On this sutra, Patanjali says: 


kimartham idam ucyate. indheh samyogartham vacanam bhavateh 
pidartham. ayam yogah sakyo avaktum. katham. 

‘Why has this been said? [This] statement [has been made] because 
of the conjunct of indh [and those suffixes placed after] bhu which 
are marked by P. [This] may be left unsaid. How?’ 


Then he introduces Katyayana’s varttika: 


Vt. 1 indhes chandovisayatvad bhuvo vuko nityatvat tabhyam 
kidvacananarthakyam. 

‘Because indh [belongs to] the domain of Veda [and because the 
augment] vUK added to bhü is nitya, [the statement that the suffix] 
after them [should be treated as if] marked with K is redundant’. 


On this Patanjali says: 


indhes chandovisayo lit. na hy antarena cchanda indher 
anantaro lid labhyah. ama bhasayam bhavitavyam. bhuvo vuko 
nityatvät. bhavater api nityo vuk. krte'pi prapnoty akrte’pi. 
tabhyam kidvacanänarthakyam. täbhyam indhibhavatibhyam 
kidvacanänarthakyam. 


‘LIT ‘perfect affixes’ [occur after the root] indh only in the Ve- 
das. For, outside the Veda, we do not find LIT placed immedi- 
ately after indh. In ordinary speech, äm should be affixed [to in- 
dh] (3.1.36 ijädes ca gurumatonrcchah). Because of the nitya 
nature of vUK (6.4.88 bhuvo vuk lun litoh) after bhu, the aug- 
ment vUK added after bhü is nitya. It occurs if [guna] (7.3.84 
särvadhätukärdhadhätukayoh) / [vrddhi] (7.2.115 aco nniti) is per- 
formed [and] also if [guna / vrddhi] is not performed. [Thus,] pre- 
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scribing kitva [of the suffix] after them is redundant. Prescribing 
kitva [of the suffix] after indh / bhü is redundant’. 


Indh ‘to kindle’ is a 7th class ätmanepada root. If one wishes to de- 
rive, for example, the third person singular Vedic LIT form of indh, 
LIT would be replaced by ta. Before introducing Katyayana’s varttika, 
Patanjali says indheh samyogartham vacanam. He means that in indh 
+ ta, given the samyoga ‘conjunct’ at the end of indh, the rule 1.2.5 
cannot be used to make the suffix ta, kidvad ‘behaving as if it were 
marked with K’: 


1.2.5 asamyogal lit kit (apit) 
‘A LIT affix not originally marked with P is treated as marked with 
K when it occurs after roots which do not terminate in a conjunct’. 


Hence, the need for the sutra 1.2.6. This kitvadbhava ‘state of behav- 
ing as if marked with K’ is required for the replacement of the penul- 
timate n of indh with LOPA by 6.4.24: 


6.4.24 aniditam hala upadhayah kniti (nalopah). 

‘The penultimate n of an anga which ends in a consonant and does 
not contain J as a marker is replaced with LOPA when an affix 
marked with K or N follows’. 


This justifies the need for the presence of the verb indh in 1.2.6 
indhibhavatibhyam ca. In his varttika, Katyayana also says that, since 
the reduplicated perfect of indh is only found in the Veda, the sutra 
enjoining of kidvadbhäva for LIT substitutes after indh is futile.** In 
the case of the laukika ‘colloquial’ form, am, prevailing over other 
operations (derivational details not discussed here), is introduced 
between indh and LIT from an early stage in the derivation, there- 
by disallowing the trigger of any operation on indh that could be 
caused by LIT: 


3.1.36 ijades ca guromatonrcchah. (am amantre liti) 

‘Affix am occurs after a verbal root which begins with iC ‘any vow- 
el except a’, and contains a guru vowel (1.4.11 samyoge guru, 1.4.12 
dirgham ca), except rcch ‘to go’, provided LIT follows, and the us- 
age is not from the mantra part of the Vedic’. 


18 But since Panini accounts for both Vedic and non-Vedic usages, Katyayana’s dis- 
missal of the need to write a sutra that justifies a Vedic form is unacceptable. But this 
is beside the point here. 
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bhü - LITforms Singular Dual Plural 

3rd Babhüva Babhüvatuh Babhüvuh 
2nd Babhüvitha Babhüvathuh Babhüva 
1st Babhüva Babhüviva Babhüvima 


Now, let us look at what Katyayana and Patanjali say about bhu. 
Patanjali, before quoting the varttika, says: bhavater pidartham va- 
canam. He means that, while the LIT suffixes which are not marked 
with P, i.e. dual and plural suffixes, added to bhu ‘to be’ can be treated 
as marked with K thanks to 1.2.5 (see above), 1.2.5 is not applicable to 
suffixes marked with P, i.e. singular suffixes, and this rule has been 
composed so that suffixes marked with P can be treated as suffixes 
marked with K. This kitva is required to block the vrddhi (7.2.115 aco 
nniti) or guna (7.3.84 sarvadhatukardhadhatukayoh) of the root vow- 
el of bhu in all its perfect forms by 1.1.5 kniti ca (na iko gunavrddhi). 

On the other hand, in his first varttika on 1.2.6, Katyayana says 
that treating the LIT suffixes after bhu as marked with K, which is 
done to block guna/vrddhi, is also redundant, because there arises 
no occasion to perform guna/vrddhi, thanks to the nityatva of vUK. 
The rule that teaches the addition of augment vUK is: 


6.4.88 bhuvo vuk lunlitoh (angasya aci) 
‘Augment vUK is introduced to an anga, namely bhü, when a LUN 
or LIT affix beginning with a vowel follows’. 


Here, Patanjali comments: bhavater api nityo vuk. krte’pi prapnoty 
akrte'pi. He means that, since vUK can be attached both before and 
after guna/vrddhi, and since vice-versa is not true, vUK is nitya and 
guna/vrddhi, anitya. He interprets the word nitya as a tool for resolv- 
ing conflict between the addition of augment vUK (6.4.88) and guna/ 
vrddhi. But is this conclusion warranted? Consider all nine forms 
(three persons and three numbers) of bhü + LIT. In each of them, we 
notice the presence of vUK taught by 6.4.88 bhuvo vuk lun litoh (aci). 

As I have shown above (cf. Katyayana's use of the term advyavaya), 
Kätyäyana thinks that augments are separate from the item to which 
they are added. Thus, he does not see vUK as a part of bhü. Accord- 
ing to Katyayana, the step at which vUK is added looks like this: bhü 
+ vUK (treated as a distinct morpheme) + LIT. To cause the guna/ 
vrddhi of the ü of bhü, LIT needs to be immediately after bhü. But vUK, 
which is an item unto itself, acts as an obstruction, thereby obstruct- 
ing LIT from causing the guna/vrddhi of bhü. Since vUK appears in 
each of the nine LIT forms of bhü - as can be corroborated by look- 
ing at the paradigm above - Katyayana says that vUK is nitya ‘always 
present’, and so it never allows LIT to cause the guna/vrddhi of bhu. 
Therefore, he concludes that trying to block the guna/vrddhi of bhü 
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by treating LIT as marked with K (cf. 1.1.5 kniti ca) in 1.2.6 is unnec- 
essary because there never arises an occasion for such guna/vrddhi 
to occur in the first place. It is in this sense that he says: bhuvo vu- 
ko nityatvat kidvacananarthakyam. Having studied these two crucial 
varttikas, I have inferred that, contrary to Patafijali's interpretation, 
Kätyäyana does not use nitya in the sense of a rule conflict resolution 
tool, but simply as a word of day-to-day language, to mean 'always, al- 
ways existent, permanent' etc. This leads us to the conclusion that the 
nitya tool for conflict resolution is effectively Patahjali’s inadvertent 
invention resulting from a misinterpretation of Kätyayana’s words. 
Before moving forward, let me discuss a värttika that corroborates 
my conclusion. Consider vt. 11 on 7.1.96 striyam ca?? which reads: 


numaciratrjvadbhävebhyo nut (pürvavipratisiddham) 

‘fin cases of conflict] the attachment of the augment nUT”® (which 
is taught by a preceding rule in the serial order of the Astädhyayı) 
takes precedence over (the following processes which are taught 
by rules that come later in the Astadhyayr's serial order): 1) attach- 
ment of augment nUM,”* 2) replacement with r when followed by 
a vowel,” or 3) trC-like treatment’.?* 


Let us derive the genitive plural of the masculine stem krostu 'jack- 
al' by adding suffix am to it. Here, two competing rules become ap- 
plicable to two different operands respectively at once: 


7.1.97 vibhäsä trtiyadisv aci 
"The anga, krostu, is treated as if ending in affix trC, only option- 
ally, when a vowel initial nominal ending of trtiya triplet ‘instru- 
mental' or any of the following triplets namely dative, ablative, 
genitive or locative follows’. 


7.1.54 hrasvanadyapo nut 

'Augment nUT is introduced to affix am when it occurs after an 
anga which ends in a short vowel (hrasvanta), or in a form which 
is termed nadi (nadyanta), or else, ends in the feminine affix aP 
(abanta)’. 


19 ‘The anga, krostu is also treated as if ending in affix trC, when the denotation is 
feminine’. 

20 7.1.54 hrasvanadyapo nut. 

21 7.1.73 iko’ci vibhaktau. 

22 7.2.100 aci ra rtah. 

23 7.1.95 trjvat krostuh and the following sutras such as 7.1.97 vibhäsä trtiyadisv aci. 
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krostu + am 


a 


7.1.97 7.1.54 


Following the traditional interpretation of 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param 
karyam, if we chose 7.1.97, which comes later in the serial order of the 
Astadhyayi, we get the wrong answer *krostrnam.”* Thus, Katyayana 
has composed the above varttika which states that 7.1.54, despite be- 
ing the pürva sütra, ought to win the conflict so as to give the correct 
answer krostunam (6.4.3 nami). 

There is no evidence to support the claim that purvavipratisiddha 
is a tool for rule conflict resolution. Instead, it seems to simply be a 
label given to all those cases of vipratisedha where the application 
of the Paninian rule 1.4.2 - as understood by Katyayana - gives the 
wrong answer. 

Note that 7.1.97 does not block 7.1.54, but 7.1.54 does block 7.1.97. 
Since this is a case of unidirectional blocking, this is the classic 
opportunity to use Patanjali’s conflict resolution tool, nityatva. The 
nitya rule, i.e. the rule that unidirectionally blocks the other rule, 
wins. This means that 7.1.54 applies and we get the correct answer 
krostunam. 

Now the question arises: if Katyayana had regarded nityatva as a 
conflict resolution tool, why would he include this example, which can 
be solved using the nityatva tool, in the purvavipratisiddham varttika 
mentioned above? This only goes on to show yet again that Katyayana 
has uniformly and consistently used the term nitya just as it is used 
in ordinary speech, that is, to mean ‘always, permanent, constantly 
occurring’ etc., and not as a conflict resolution tool. 

On this varttika, Kaiyata, in his commentary on the Mahäbhäsya 
titled Pradipa, tries to argue that 7.1.54 is not nitya,” thanks to the 
sannipätaparibhäsä which is Pbh 85 of the Paribhasendusekhara: 
sannipätalaksano vidhir animittam tadvighätasya. Kielhorn?* trans- 
lates it as follows: “(That which is taught in) a rule (the application 
of) which is occasioned by the combination (of two things), does not 
become the cause of the destruction of that (combination)”. Thus, ac- 
cording to this paribhasa, since nUT addition is occasioned by the 
combination of the anga ending in r and the affix beginning in a vow- 
el, nUT addition cannot be allowed to disrupt this combination, so it 


24 By applying 7.1.97, 7.1.54 and finally, 6.4.3 nami, in that order. 

25 Trjvadbhävah krte nuty anajaditvan na präpnotity anityo, nudagamo’pi krte 
trjvadbhäve sannipätaparibhäsayä na prapnotity anityah (see p. 91, part 6, Caukhambä’s 
publication (1987-88) ofthe Mahäbhäsya with Kaiyata’s Pradipa and Nägesa’s Uddyota). 


26 See Abhyankar 1960, 410. 
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cannot be treated as nitya and does not take place. But by this logic, 
the tradition should never use the nitya tool in the first place because 
it always disrupts such combinations. Hence, I think the sannipäta 
argument is unacceptable. 

Therefore, our conclusion that Katyayana did not intend for nitya 
to be used as a conflict resolution tool still holds true, notwithstand- 
ing the so-called sannipata argument of Kaiyata. Note that what we 
looked at was only one of multiple purvavipratisiddha varttikas writ- 
ten by Katyayana on different Paninian rules. Patanjali’s comments 
on all these varttikas are mostly the same. Before moving forward, it 
would be instructive for us to inspect them. Consider what he says, 
for example about vt. 10 (which we need not discuss here) on the 
same rule, i.e. 7.1.96: na vaktavyah. istavaci parasabdah. vipratisedhe 
param yadistam tadbhavati ‘[This] should not be said. The word para 
means desirable. In [the event of] vipratisedha, the para, i.e. desira- 
ble [rule] applies’. He implies that we should apply whichever rule we 
like as long as it helps us get the grammatically correct form at the 
end of the derivation. He makes similar comments on 1.4.2 as well, 
which we will not repeat here - to avoid being redundant. 

On the one hand, by interpreting para as desirable, Patanjali im- 
plies that there is no need to worry about which rule should apply 
where, as long as we find a way to apply a certain permutation of ‘de- 
sirable’ rules that can help us derive the correct form. On the other 
hand, in complete contradiction with this suggestion, he invents new 
conflict resolution tools like nitya. What Patanjali wants to actually 
achieve, only he knows. But are we being too harsh to Patafijali when 
we criticise him for these reasons? Yes, we are. This is because, it is 
likely that, throughout the Mahabhasya, Patanjali is in dialogue with 
his pupils; so some of these statements might have been produced by 
one speaker and certain others by another. Nevertheless, one can- 
not deny that the Mahabhasya does frequently confuse its reader, es- 
pecially one looking for consistency in the logic employed to defend 
certain positions it takes. 


3 Katyayana on antaranga-bahiranga 


Having examined how Katyayana uses the term nitya, now let us con- 
sider what he has to say about antaranga and/or bahiranga. Katyayana 
uses antaranga thrice as a stand-alone stem, twice as a part of the 
compound antarangabaliyastva, and thrice as a part of the com- 
pound antarangalaksanatva. Its antonym bahiranga too is used on 
many occasions by Katyayana. However, he does not define the terms 
antaranga and bahiranga. 
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Let us look at vt. 7 on 6.1.135 sut kat purvah:?" 


Vt. 7 avipratisedho hi bahirangalaksanatvät 
‘This cannot be a case of vipratisedha, because of the bahranga 
nature (of sUT)’. 


We do not need to look into the derivational context in which this 
has been stated. But this varttika shows that Katyayana thinks that 
vipratisedha, whatever it means, cannot exist between an antaranga 
rule and a bahiranga rule, whatever the two terms mean. In princi- 
ple, there are two possibilities. One, that the tradition is correct, and 
that by teaching such a varttika, Katyayana is simply suggesting that 
antaranga-bahiranga pairs are not of equal strength and thus are ex- 
cluded from the domain of vipratisedha ‘conflict between rule pairs of 
equal strength’. But the other possibility is that he simply means that 
there is no vipratisedha ‘conflict’ between antaranga and bahiranga 
rule pairs. We will explore this second possibility further below. For 
now, suffice it to say that for two reasons the second one is more 
plausible. One, because Occam’s razor or the principle of parsimony. 
And two, because Katyayana does not say anything about antaranga 
and bahiranga not being tulyabala ‘of equal strength’ in his varttikas. 

Now let us look at a varttika where Katyayana uses the term 
antaranga to get some clarity on what he means by antaranga and 
bahiranga and what, according to him, the relationship of these terms 
is, if any, with 1.4.2. On 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param karyam, Kätyäyana’s 
vt. 8 says antarangam ca. This värttika does not seem to be directly 
related to any of the preceding värttikas on 1.4.2, so we shall simply 
treat it as an independent varttika on 1.4.2. Patanjali does not say 
anything new on it and simply paraphrases it as follows: antarangam 
ca baliyo bhavatiti vaktavyam. Katyayana then illustrates the useful- 
ness of stating varttika 8 in the following varttika: 


Vt. 9 prayojanam yanekädesettvottväni gunavrddhidvirvacanallo 
pasvarebhyah 


Note that Kätyäyana uses the ablative plural form for one set of oper- 
ations, whereas he uses the nominative plural form for the other set. 
This is how he consistently suggests that one set (in the nominative) 
takes precedence over the other (in the ablative) in all his varttikas. 
So, he means that those mentioned in the nominative are antaranga 
and they take precedence over the bahiranga ones mentioned in the 
ablative. We can translate the varttika as follows: 


27 'Augment sUT is introduced before K’. 
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‘The purpose (of the previous varttika is:) [the antaranga oper- 
ations] yaN, ekädesa, ittva and uttva [prevail] over [each of the 
bahiranga operations] guna, vrddhi, dvirvacana, allopa and svara’. 


Let us consider some of Patanjali’s arguments on vt. 9 on 1.4.2: 


gunäd yanädesah. syonah syonä. gunas ca präpnoti yanädesas ca. 
paratväd gunah syat. yanädeso bhavaty antarangatah. 

‘The substitution [of vowels iK] with consonants yaN (yanädesa) 
prevails over guna, (e.g.) syonah, syonä. [The rule teaching] guna 
is applicable, and [the rule teaching] substitution [of ik] with yaN 
is also applicable. Because of the para [tool, that is, by apply- 
ing 1.4.2], guna would prevail, but due to the antaranga [tool], 
yanddesa occurs’. 


The sentence gunas ca präpnoti yanädesas ca, and the mention of 
the para tool here indicate that Patanjali does indeed treat the inter- 
action between antaranga and bahiranga as a conflict, and also us- 
es antaranga as a tool to resolve such conflict. Consider another ex- 
cerpt from Patanjali’s comments on vt. 9: 


dvirvacanad yanddesah. dudyüsati susyüsati. dvirvacanam ca 
präpnoti yanädesas ca. nityatvät dvirvacana syät. yanadeso bhavaty 
antarangatah. 

‘The substitution [of vowels iK] with consonants yaN (yanädesa) 
prevails over reduplication, (e.g.) dudyüsati, susyüsati. [The rule 
teaching] reduplication is applicable, and [the rule teaching] sub- 
stitution [of iK] with yaN is also applicable. Because of the nitya 
[tool], reduplication would prevail, but due to the antaranga [tool], 
yanädesa occurs’. 


Here too, the sentence dvirvacanam ca präpnoti yanädesas ca and the 
mention of the nitya tool show that Patanjali uses antaranga as a tool 
to solve rule conflict. In both these examples, Patanjali compares the 
outcomes from using para, nitya and antaranga as tools for rule con- 
flict resolution, in order to demonstrate the superiority of antaranga 
as a conflict resolution tool. 

But is Patanjali’s interpretation of vts. 8 and 9 on 1.4.2 correct? 
Let us discuss some of the derivations mentioned above to answer 
this question. Let us first follow Patanjali's method to derive the 
form dudyüsati 'desires to shine'. We start by adding the desider- 
ative affix saN to the root div 'to shine' by 3.1.7 dhatoh karmanah 
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samänakartrkäd icchayam va.” Thereafter, by 6.4.19 chvoh sud 
anunäsike ca,?? we get diü + saN. Here, according to Patajjali, two 
rules are simultaneously applicable: 


id — [1j ü + saN 


6.1.77 iko yan aci?? is applicable to i while 6.1.9 sanyanoh°" is applica- 
ble to di. Notice that the cause of application of 6.1.77 (i.e., u) lies to 
the left of the cause of application of 6.1.9 (i.e., saN). Patanjali says 
that 6.1.77 is antaranga and thus wins, thereby giving: dyu + saN. 
Thereafter, 6.1.9 applies and we get dyudyu + saN. After applying 
other rules, we get the correct form dudyusati. 

Before going forward, let us use this example to speculate about 
how Kätyäyana might have defined antaranga and bahiranga. Note 
that the cause of application of 6.1.77, namely u, lies inside (antar) 
the anga diu, while the cause of application of 6.1.9, namely saN, lies 
outside (bahir) it. Thus, the term antaranga could stand for angasya 
antah and the term bahiranga for angad bahih. 

Now, here is what I think Katyayana actually meant. 6.1.9 sanyanoh?? 
teaches that a verbal base ending in saN or yaN, which has not un- 
dergone reduplication, is reduplicated.** Note that diü + saN is not 
a verbal base ending in saN, but instead two separate items, name- 
ly diu and saN. So, 6.1.9, the so-called bahiranga rule, is not yet ap- 
plicable here. However, 6.1.77 is applicable here, and on applying it, 
we get dyu + saN. Now, since no other rules can be applied here, we 
can fuse the two items dyü and saN into a single item dyüsa, which 
we can call a verbal base ending in saN. Therefore, 6.1.9 applies here 
and we get dyudyusa. After applying other rules, we get the correct 
verbal base dudyusa (and the correct final form dudyusati). 

In sum, I think Katyayana simply means that the bahiranga rule 
is not applicable, and thus cannot be applied, before the antaranga 


28 ‘The affix saN is optionally introduced after a verbal stem, the action denoted by 
which is the object of a verbal stem expressing desire and provided both actions have 
the same agent’. 


29 ‘chand v are replaced with sand uTH, respectively, when an affix beginning with 
a nasal, or affix KI, or one beginning with jhaL, i.e. a non-nasal stop or a fricative, and 
marked with K or N, follows’. 


30 ‘iK (i, u, r, l) is replaced with yaN (y, v, r, I) when aC (any vowel) follows’. 


31 If we interpret sanyanoh as locative, as I think Patafijali does in this case, then 
this rule teaches that a verbal base which has not undergone reduplication is redupli- 
cated when followed by saN or yaN. Note that the whole base does not undergo redu- 
plication. Instead, only one syllable does. See 6.1.1 ekäco dve prathamasya and 6.1.2 
ajader dvitiyasya. 

32 Ithink Kätyäyana interprets sanyanoh as genitive. 


33 The whole base does not undergo reduplication. Instead, only one syllable does. 
See 6.1.1 ekaco dve prathamasya and 6.1.2 ajader dvitiyasya. 
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rule is applied. As a matter of fact, he prescribes a certain order of 
rule application at best. Consider another example. 

Let us use Patanjali’s method to derive the form dyaukami ‘male 
offspring of dyukama'. We start by adding the taddhita affix iN to the 
bahuvrihi compound made up of div and käma by 4.1.95 ata iN (which 
teaches that the taddhita affix iN occurs to denote an offspring after 
a syntactically related nominal stem which ends in a). After replac- 
ing the inflectional affixes inside the compound with LUK by 2.4.71 
supo dhatupratipadikayoh,** we get div + kama + iN. Here, by 6.1.131 
diva ut (which teaches that the final sound of the pada div is replaced 
with uT), we get diu + kama + iN. At this stage, according to Patafi- 
jali, two rules are simultaneously applicable: 


d i u * kama + iN 


AN 


6.1.77 7.2.117 


6.1.77 7.2.117 
ikoyanaci:sameasabove taddhitesvacam ädeh: 
the first vowel of the base 
undergoes vrddhi when 
an affix marked with N 
or N follows in taddhita 
derivations. 


Patanjali says that 6.1.77 is antaranga and thus wins. The derivation 
proceeds as follows: diu + kama + iN > dyu + kama + iN (6.1.77) ^ 
dyau + kama + iN (7.2.117) > dyaukämi (6.4.148 yasyeti ca).* 

But I think Katyayana views this derivation differently. His goal is 
to derive a word that means: dyukämasya apatyam pumän ‘male off- 
spring of dyukama’. Since we are talking about dyukama’s offspring, 
and not (div + käma)’s offspring, the derivation should start with 
dyukäma and not with div + kama. Thus, we have: dyukäma + Nas + 
iN. Nas is replaced with LUK by 2.4.71 supo dhätuprätipadikayoh and 
we get dyukäma + iN. After applying other rules, we get the correct 
answer, dyaukami. In sum, Kätyäyana is simply telling us: 7.2.117 is not 
applicable before 6.1.77 has applied. But this is not a case of conflict. 

To conclude, when Kätyäyana says antarangam ca in vt. 8 on 1.4.2, 
he simply means antarangam ca käryam. Thereafter, in the follow- 


34 ‘A suP is replaced with LUK when it occurs inside a dhätu ‘verbal base’ or a 
pratipadika 'nominal base". 

35 ‘The final i or a of a bha item is replaced with LOPA when it is followed by 1 or a 
taddhita affix’. 
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ing varttikas, he lists the cases where antaranga rules need to be ap- 
plied for their bahiranga counterparts to become applicable. I think 
that because he did not see the relationship between antaranga and 
bahiranga rules as one involving conflict, he did not see antaranga 
as a conflict resolution tool. 


4 Summary of Technical Developments 


Having studied Katyayana’s varttikas dealing with a number of 
terms that are now used as conflict resolution tools, let us summa- 
rise our findings. As stated earlier, while Katyayana does use tulya- 
bala 'equal strength' in the context of vipratisedha, and while he ex- 
cludes anavakäsa-sävakäsa pairs from the ambit of vipratisedha and 
thereby from the jurisdiction of 1.4.2, he does not explicitly discuss 
nitya-anitya and antaranga-bahiranga in the context of tulyabala. 

Most importantly, even though Kätyäyana does use anavakäsa 
"without scope (to apply elsewhere)' and apavada 'exception' as con- 
flict resolution tools, he does not use nitya and antaranga as conflict 
resolution tools. We have seen that this changes in the Mahabhasya 
where both nitya and antaranga are explicitly interpreted as con- 
flict resolution tools by Patanjali. Later scholars follow Patanjali’s 
approach to these two terms. 

What both Kätyäyana and Patanjali have in common is that they 
do not use the term tulyabala in the context of nitya and antaranga. 
This changes, as we have seen above, in the Käsikä, wherein Jayäditya 
and Vamana, writing in the seventh century AD, categorically clas- 
sify nitya-anitya and antaranga-bahiranga pairs as not tulyabala, in 
their comments on 1.4.2. However, they do not teach us a hierar- 
chy of preference for these tools. A proper hierarchy becomes avail- 
able in the twelfth century with the writing of the paribhäsä text 
called Paribhasapatha by Purusottamadeva. This very paribhasa re- 
appears as Pbh 38 of the Paribhasendusekhara, which we have dis- 
cussed above: pürva-para-nitya-antaranga-apavadanam uttarottaram 
baliyah 'a para sutra is stronger than a pürva sutra, a nitya sütra is 
stronger than a para sütra; an antaranga sütra is stronger than a ni- 
tya sutra; and an apavada sutra is stronger than an antaranga sutra’. 

In sum, the relationships between tulyabala, vipratisedha, nitya, 
antaranga, para, apaväda etc. were fully and concretely established 
by the twelfth century. 
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5 Style and Attitude 


Finally, having discussed some of Kätyäyana’s varttikas, we must 
also consider his style and attitude towards Pänini’s grammar. 
Katyayana’s varttikas are often a medium for him to share all kinds 
of thoughts with fellow grammarians - not just the ‘correct’ ones. 
Very often, we find him use na va ‘or rather not’ and ca ‘and’ in a se- 
ries of consecutive varttikas to discuss alternative or even contra- 
dicting possibilities and explanations. Let me give an example rele- 
vant to the topic ofrule conflict. Consider vts. 3, 4 and 5 on 7.1.6 sıno 
rut?* (Mbh III.243.12-21). 


Vt. 3 jhadesad ad leti 

'[It must be stated that, contrary to 1.4.2, the introduction of] 
aT, [which is taught by the pürva rule 3.4.94 leto'datau?' wins 
against] the substitution of jh [which is taught by the para rule 
7.1.5 atmanepadesv anatah]’.*® 


Vt. 4 na và nityatvad ätah 

'Or rather [this does] not [need to be stated] because [the rule 
teaching] aT is nitya [and thus defeats the other rule which is an- 
itya]’. 


Vt. 5 antarangalaksanatvac ca 
‘And [also] because [the rule teaching] aT is antaranga [and thus 
defeats the other rule which is bahiranga)'. 


This style of discussing multiple possibilities without striving to al- 
ways be correct, is very much akin to Patanjali’s style, which also in- 
volves a discussion about the pros and cons of various perspectives. 
In both Kätyäyana’s and Patanjali’s work, we find no rigidity or ur- 
gency to establish the truth. Instead, their work is characterised by 
curiosity and a willingness to critically examine a motley of ideas. 
Patanjali, who seems to be in conversation with other discussants, 
presumably his pupils, throughout the Mahabhasya, often takes the 
liberty to end the conversation without reaching any concrete con- 
clusion or expressing his final opinion on the topic at hand. Consid- 
er, for example, his comments about 1.4.1 a kadarad eka samjna ‘up 


36 ‘An aT which replaces a jh which is the initial sound of an affix preceded by SiN, 
takes the augment rUT”. 

37 ‘Augments aT and aT are introduced, in turn (paryäyena), to affixes which re- 
place LET’. 

38 ‘Ajh which is the initial sound of an ätmanepada affix preceded by a verbal base 
that does not end in a is replaced with at’. 
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to 2.2.38 kadarah karmadharaye, each item can take only one samjna, 
i.e. terminological designation’. He suggests that Panini has taught 
two different versions of 1.4.1 to his pupils: 


katham tv etat sutram pathitavyam. kim à kadäräd eka samjneti. 
ähosvit prak kadarat param karyam iti. kutah punar ayam sandehah. 
ubhayathä hy äcäryena sisyah sutram pratipäditäh. kecid akadarad 
eka samjneti. kecit prak kadarat param käryam iti. kas cätra visesah. 

tatraikasamjnadhikare tadvacanam (vt. 2) 

tatraikasamjnadhikare tadvaktavyam. kim. eka samjna bhavatiti. 
nanu ca yasyapi paramkaryatvam tenapi paragrahanam kartavy- 
am. parärtham mama bhavisyati. vipratisedhe ca iti. mamäpi tarhy 
ekagrahanam parartham bhavisyati. sarupanam ekasesa ekavib- 
haktau iti.°? 


“But how should this rule be read? Is it à kadarad eka samjria^? or 
prak kadärät param karyam?** But how [does] this doubt [arise]? 
Because the students have been taught this rule in both ways by 
the teacher. Some [have been taught] a kadarad eka samjna [and] 
some prak kadarat param karyam. And what is the difference [be- 
tween these alternative readings] here? 

In that section where one name applies, the statement of that 
[must be made]. (vt. 2) 

In that section where one name applies, that should be stat- 
ed. What [should be stated]? That only one samjnä applies [per 
item]. However, one who [believes that] the following rule [pre- 
vails] has to include the word para too. It will [serve] another [pur- 
pose] for me later [that is, by continuation, in] vipratisedhe ca. For 
me too then, the mention of eka will [serve] another [purpose], in 
sarupanam ekasesa ekavibhaktau".*? 


Note that there is no evidence that Katyayana was aware of these 
two versions. Vt. 2 tatraikasamjnadikare tadvacanam (Mbh 1.296.15) 
has been written in context of the first varttika, and not in the con- 
text of these supposedly different versions of 1.4.1 (and 1.4.2). The 


39 MbhI.296.11-18. 
40 ‘Up to 2.2.38 kadäräh karmadhäraye, each item can take only one samjnd’. 


41 ‘Up to 2.2.38 kadarah karmadharaye, the rule that comes later in the Astadhyayi's 
serial order prevails'. 


42 In the Astadhyayi’s serial order, 1.2.64 sarüpänäm ekasesa ekavibhaktau comes 
before 1.4.1 à kadarad eka samjfià. So, one may wonder how Patajjali would be able to 
continue ekä from 1.4.1 into 1.2.64 by anuvrtti. I want to clarify here that Patafijali is 
proposing to reorder the rules such that à kadäräd ekä samjrià comes before sarüpänäm 
ekasesa ekavibhaktau, so that he may be able to continue ekä from the former into the 
latter by anuvrtti. I do not see how doing this would be justified or useful. 
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first varttika reads: anyatra samjnäsamävesän niyamärtham vacan- 
am ‘Because names co-apply elsewhere, the statement is forthe sake 
of making a restriction’ (Mbh I.296.3). And so, the second varttika 
continues to discuss this topic: tatraikasamjnadikare tadvacanam ‘In 
that section where one name applies, the statement of that [must be 
made]’. As is peculiar of Patafjali, he skilfully weaves Katyayana’s 
varttikas into his own discourse. But it must be borne in mind that, 
as far as we know, the idea of two different versions of 1.4.1 (and 
1.4.2) is Patanjali’s alone. 

Throughout the rest of his comments on Katyayana’s varttikas on 
1.4.1, Patanjali keeps discussing whether one should read 1.4.1 as a 
kadarad eka samjna or as präk kadarat param karyam using various 
sutras discussed by Katyayana in his varttikas - never mind the fact 
that, as I have stated above, Katyayana does not give us any reason 
to think that he was aware of these two supposed versions of 1.4.1. 
In the end, Patanjali characteristically ends the discussion abruptly 
without telling us which version one must finally accept. 

In sum, even though there are differences - as I have shown 
above - in the perspectives of Katyayana and Patahjali, such open- 
ended discussion, speculation, and investigation are characteristic 
of the writings of both these scholars. This changed gradually as the 
tradition evolved, but this paper focuses only on the early tradition, 
and mainly on Katyayana. Thus, we will neither dwell on later devel- 
opments nor review any primary or secondary literature on this sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, I will briefly present how the tradition evolved in 
later years in my view. 

As shown above, the Kasika presents a more concrete and es- 
tablished version of the conflict resolution mechanism, one which 
has a much narrower scope for disagreement and dialogue than did 
those of Katyayana and Patanjali. The paribhäsä treatises written 
over many centuries thereafter too exhibit this behaviour. Not only 
do they contain highly focused paribhäsäs teaching conflict resolution 
tools such as nitya, antaranga, apavada etc. discussed above, but they 
also contain dozens of paribhäsäs teaching exceptions to these tools. 

The flexibility of ideas, free thinking, willingness to consider a 
wide variety of possibilities and alternatives, which, as stated ear- 
lier, are so characteristic of the early tradition, i.e. Katyayana’s and 
Patanjali’s work, came to be replaced by a willing acceptance of rig- 
id, ossified, established, and widely-accepted ‘facts’ and ‘truths’ in 
the later tradition - in particular, in paribhasa literature. It is note- 
worthy that many of these paribhäsäs are anitya ‘not always applica- 
ble’ by the tradition’s own admission! 

While the Kaumudi texts did revolutionize the way in which 
Panini’s grammar is taught and learnt, they made the practice of 
performing Paninian derivations more rigid. They did this by shifting 
the focus of the tradition from the comprehensive functioning of the 
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Päninian machine to the many individual products of the machine, 
namely, individual derivations of various forms. Over time, students 
of the Kaumudi got so familiar with these derivations that now, they 
do not have to and, consequently, do not, stop at most steps of the 
derivation to ask themselves: which rules are applicable at this step? 
Which of these rules should I apply? And why? And if pupils do apply 
conflict resolution tools of their own accord and end up getting the 
wrong form, they are not encouraged by their teachers to ask why. 
Instead, they are advised to consult the Kaumudi texts to ‘correct’ 
themselves, i.e. to memorise the explanation offered by their authors. 

Why this gradual loss of flexibility and open-endedness? I think 
that the tendency to worship Pänini-Kätyäyana-Patanjali as the 
trimuni/munitraya ‘three saints’ was in part responsible for this 
change. The tradition brims with verses such as: vakyakaram 
vararucim bhasyakaram patanjalim paninim sutrakaran ca pranätosmi 
munitrayam ‘I bow to the three saints, namely Panini, who wrote the 
sutras, Kätyäyana, who wrote the varttikas, and Patanjali, who wrote 
the bhasya’. When one worships a scholar, it becomes difficult for one 
to disagree with that scholar. 

Secondly, even amongst the three munis, Patanjali’s word super- 
seded Katyayana’s and Katyayana’s word superseded Panini’s, right 
from the time of Kaiyata, who famously stated: yathottaram hi muni- 
trayasya pramanyam*® ‘Among the three munis, the authority of later 
muni supersedes that of his predecessor(s)’.** Thus, Patanjali became 
the most important person in the tradition, surpassing Panini him- 
self, whose work he had set out to expound on. Subsequently, unlike 
Katyayana and Patanjali, who were willing to consider a wide variety 
of ideas and to occasionally disagree with Panini himself, later schol- 
ars preferred to toe Bhagavan ‘Lord’ Patanjali’s line. This also kept 
them from developing new perspectives about Panini’s sutras without 
being unduly influenced by Patanjali’s writings. In effect, even though 
Patanjali wrote his commentary with a very open mind, without in- 
sisting of strict conventions, his ideas got codified into a systematic, 
established, and orthodox paradigm that came to be disproportion- 
ately respected and enthusiastically internalised by later scholars. 


43 Another popular version of this, also written by Kaiyata is: uttarottaram muninam 
prämänyam. 


44 See Pradipa on Mahäbhäsya on 1.1.29. 
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6 Concluding Remarks 


There is no evidence to support the idea that Pänini intended for or 
expected us to make interventions in the functioning of his grammar 
by adding new components or layers to it. Based on his style, one can 
only infer that he likely produced this grammar so that students of 
Sanskrit could better understand its structure and in order to pre- 
sent a unique theoretical framework of linguistic analysis. In fact, 
today's linguists have much to learn from Pànini's work. 

But the tradition, starting with Katyayana, not only simplified 
Panini's rules by rewording them and providing examples, but also 
added new ideas, opinions, tools, and metarules to Panini's existing 
framework, often interfering with it in very significant ways. In oth- 
er words, Kätyäyana, Patanjali etc. attempted to improve the gram- 
mar - to fix its supposed flaws and to foist on it their own understand- 
ing of it through their contributions. 

Itis hoped that this paper will provide a fillip to further investiga- 
tion into what Pànini actual teaches, as opposed to what later schol- 
ars, especially Katyayana, the first to comment on his rules, would 
have us believe. The same can be done by treating Kätyäyana as an 
original author and Patahjali as an interpreter of his varttikas. This 
will enable us to better understand not only how Pànini's grammar 
actually functions but also how the tradition has evolved intellectu- 
ally over the centuries. 
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1 Introduction 


The emergence of what is known as the Navya Vyäkarana school of 
Päninian Sanskrit grammar was fuelled by the seventeenth-century 
CE text by Bhattoji Diksita, the Vaiyakaranasiddhantakaumudi (SK). It 
utilises a thematic structure to organise the rules of the Astadhyayi 
(fifth century BCE) by rearranging the approximately 4,000 rules of 
Panini into categories of grammatical processes such as the initial 
four sections on sandhi, the sections on the derivation of the subanta 
(those ending with the affixes suP),* the krdanta (those ending with 
the primary substitute affixes of the category krt), the samäsa (com- 
pounds) etc. Historically, the SK has been considered a pioneer in the 
prakriya method of grammar. However, the SK does not deserve exclu- 
sive credit for this creative structure. In along line of what are known 
as prakriyä texts, the SK's structure offers only a standardisation, and 
nowhere is this more evident than when compared to its sixteenth-cen- 
tury predecessor, the Prakriyakaumudi by Ramacandra Sesa (PK). The 
PK has a structure that is nearly identical to the SK as it utilises nov- 
el arrangements to order the rules in certain sections. The PK is fre- 
quently contradicted by the SK, especially in its commentaries, for im- 
proper usage of words. This categorical style rearrangement, however, 
functions within an ecosystem of hermeneutical ancillary texts which 
provide the supplementary material required to arguably reinforce 
the sästric? value in understanding the rules of Panini, albeit, out of 
their original textual sequence.* These texts include works such as the 
Dhätupätha and the Ganapätha, the Paribhäsendusekhara of Nagesa 
Bhatta,^ the Tattvabodhini of Jüanendra Sarasvati, the Balamanorama 
of Hari Diksita, the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, the Praudhamanorama 
of Bhattoji Diksita all claiming the Mahabhasya of Patanjali (MBh) as 
the ultimate authority for modern vyakarana (Deshpande 2002). Over 
the centuries, various texts outside of the Paninian tradition have al- 
so experimented with different techniques in attempting to reformu- 
late Panini’s format into one that is more friendly to students. More 


All translations of the Sanskrit text within this article are by the Author unless oth- 
erwise stated. 


1 The anubandhas (i.e. markers) are capitalised to distinguish the metalanguage from 
the language exclusively in the English translations and not in the Sanskrit citations. 


2 Arearrangement ofthe rules appears to be acceptable by Navya Vyakarana as long 
as they are still Panini’s original rules. 


3 These texts are also responsible for the development of the idea of the trimuni and 
the development of the historical authority of sages to determine the proper usage of 
grammar. For more on this see Deshpande 1985, 2005, and 2016. 


4 More often than not, paribhasas from the Vyadiparibhasavrtti which have not been 
carried over by Nägesa Bhatta in his own work have also been referenced to explain 
phenomena. 
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importantly, a significant number of these scholars were considered 
to be outside the Paninian tradition by those of the Navya Vyakarana 
school due to their inclusion of colloquial grammatical examples or 
lack of deference to the trimuni system.’ The central idea in all these 
grammars was a re-interpretation of the rules given by Panini to sim- 
plify Sanskrit grammar. For example, the Haimasabdanusasana of He- 
macandra Suri utilised Panini’s style of sutra organisation to derive 
words related to the Jaina canon. The textual study is conducted with 
the idea that the works will be taught in the exact sequence in which 
they are written due to the interconnected nature of the original text 
and with its commentary. 


1.1 Premise of the Study 


While the terms prakriya and Navya Vyakarana are used interchange- 
ably today, historically, they have been somewhat separate where the 
term prakriya referred to the derivation-oriented texts inspired by 
the Kätantra of Särvavarman from the ninth century. The Kätantra 
aimed to shorten the amount of effort required to form a word in the 
Paninian system to make it more accessible to those who could not 
dedicate the extensive effort required to study Pänini’s grammar in 
the traditional system. Thereafter, other scholars were similarly in- 
spired to create a restructured version of the Astadhyayi using dif- 
ferent methods of economisation within their grammar to aid in the 
process of linguistic derivations. Fruits of this effort to simplify the 
sästra can be seen in texts such as the Candravyakarana by Candrago- 
min (fifth century CE) and the Mugdhabodha by Vopadeva (tenth cen- 
tury CE) which introduced new attempts at categorising the prakriyä 
of Sanskrit forms as an important part of their grammars. These texts 
also promoted Sanskrit education by making it relevant to contempo- 
rary Sanskrit, inspiring a revival in the form of the creation of new 
works more faithful to Panini, such as the Rüpävatära by Dharmakirti 
(eleventh century CE), Rupamala by Vimalasarasvati (fourteenth cen- 
tury CE) and the Prakriyasarvasva by Näräyana Bhatta (seventeenth 
century CE). Eventually, the SK brought the prakriya method into 
the Pàninian school and standardised it by including all the rules 
of the Astadhyayi. Since a significant portion of the SK's structure 
is similar to that of the PK, it suggests that the SK is most likely de- 
signed on the foundations of the PK and the earlier prakriya texts of 


5 Bali (1976, 24-6) states that the Katantra system "deviated" from the traditional 
system of utsarga and apaväda in organising its sütras and, in the following passages, 
repeatedly poses Katantra, Candra, Haima, and Mugdhabodha in juxtaposition to the 
"prakriya-works of the Paninian school". Accordingly, the "prakriya method" became 
the “prakriya school" of grammarians who adhered to Pänini’s rules and techniques. 
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Dharmakirti and Vimalasarasvati. Whatever the case, the aim ofthe 
current study is a modest contribution to assess the primary goal of 
the SK by asking the question: is the SK a pedagogical text, as it is 
used today, or a commentarial text? 


2 Outline of the Study 


A comparative approach to analysis promises to offer an optimal un- 
derstanding of the aim of the text in its proper context (Ganeri 2008, 
553-4). Therefore, this study focuses on exploring the foundation of 
the lakara as presented within the initial sutras of the tinanta sec- 
tion of the PK and the SK.* Considering the structure of the texts, a 
few standard observations are necessary: 
* there are two sequences of sutras to remember, one from the 
Astadhyayi and another from the prakriya text. 
* The prakriya has been fragmented for gradual comprehension 
of the content. 
* The connection between relevant rules relies on the instruc- 
tion of the teacher. 


Due to the break it creates in the interconnected understanding of 
the rules, these factors speak to the nature of the transmission and 
its subsequent effect on the holistic comprehension of Pänini’s gram- 
mar and its mechanisms. To explore a dimension of this issue, the 
current study is limited to five rules read with the following three 
points of discussion: 

1. innovation of the text in terms of its structure/content; 

2. structural integrity according to the Astädhyayı; 

3. the overall cohesiveness of the content in the two texts in 

terms of prakriya. 


Due to differences in the approach of the PK and the SK, the two se- 
quences (given below) do not match with each other and, thus, pre- 
sent a slightly different view of prakriya. The PK and the SK both 
explain Pànini's rules but the former aims to teach while the latter 
functions more as a assertion of grammatical principles on prakriyä 
despite the fact that it has been implemented as a pedagogical text 
in more recent times. 

The rules in question comprise of the following five rules of the 
tinanta section in the two texts: 


6 The subject matter relates to my ongoing doctoral thesis where I am exploring 
the Vaiyakaranasiddhantakaumudi's tinanta section to understand Navya Vyakarana’s 
claims of staying true to the Paninian idea of grammar. 
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* dhätoh (A 3.1.91); 

* lah karmani ca bhäve cà karmakebhyah (A 3.4.69); 

* vartamane lat (A 3.2.123); 

* lasya (A 3.4.77); 

* Lip-tas-jhi-sip-thas-tha-mip-vas-mas ta-atam-jha-thas-atham-dhvam- 
id-vahi-mahin (A 3.4.78). 


The difference in the sequence ofthe rules between the two texts heav- 
ily contributes to the tone that they set for the introduction of the der- 
ivational process of the verbal section. The prakriya school, in general, 
promotes a slightly different sense of grammar than what can be under- 
stood by reading the Astädhyayı itself, and, as such, has several short- 
comings inherent in its sequence. Disregarding this for the moment, 
the tone of the two texts differs from each other as well despite both 
proclaiming to be part of prakriya. To understand this sense, I have at- 
tempted a brief analysis of the rules in question by also taking in con- 
sideration the commentaries Prasada of Vitthala and Tattvabodhini of 
J&anendra Sarasvati. The sequence of the presentation will follow the 
rule number in each text and is divided into two sections: the explana- 
tion with derivational examples and then the analysis. 


2.1 The Prakriyakaumudi 


The text of the PK begins with a verse establishing the premise of 
prakriyà as given by Rämacandra Sesa: 


prakrtih sa jayaty adya yaya dhätvädirüpaya | 
vyajyante Sabdarüpäni parapratyayasamnidheh || 
(Trivedi 1931, 2)* 


prakrti is that which comes first, through whose form, such as a 
verbal base, the linguistic forms are derived due to proximity to 
the following affix. 


The Prasäda commentary of Vitthala clarifies that the verbal 
roots bhü etc. are to be considered the prakrti while the affix is 
the one that holds the meaning of the final verbal form - “kasmat 
parapratyayasamnidheh | paras cäsau pratyayas ca parapratyayah 
pratiyate’rtho’smad iti pratyayas tibädis tasya samnidhis tasmät” 


7 The sutras taken from the Prakriyakaumudi do not contain the sequence numbers of the 
rules according to the text but only the numbers of the sutras according to the Astadhyayi. 
Therefore, the relevant page number of the text is provided as the point of reference. 
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(PK 1931, 2).° The commentary continues with a more philosoph- 
ical discussion on the interpretations of prakrti according to the 
Sankhya, Nyäya and Vedanta schools. From a more prakriya-related 
perspective, the adhikara of the rule A 3.1.22 dhator ekäco haladeh 
kriyasamabhihare yan is acknowledged before the one presented by 
the following rule. However, the Prasäda clarifies that the rule will 
be explained in the section related to the affix yaN. 


214 PK 1: dhátoh (A 3.1.91) 


à trtiyadhyayantam vaksyamanah pratyaya dhator jneyah. 
tesv adau dasa lakarah pradarsyante. lat. lit. lut. lrt. let. lot. lan. lin. 
lun. Irn. (Trivedi, Trivedi 1931, 4-5) 


Affixes which are metioned until the end of the third adhyaya [of 
the Astadhyayi] should be known [to apply] after a verbal base. 
Among these [affixes], first, the ten l-forms are presented: laT. liT. 
luT. IrT. leT. loT. laN. liN. luN. IrN. 


Using simple language, the PK states a clear scope of its application. 
Naturally there is a discrepancy created by the re-arrangement of the 
rules of the Astädhyayı. This is further heightened by the vrtti's refer- 
ence to the placement of this rule within the structure ofthe Astadhyayi 
as one encompassing all affixes until the end ofthe third adhyaya. How- 
ever, the premise presented by the PK partially justifies the restructur- 
ing within the framework of prakriya as A 3.1.91 states that an affix is 
applied after a verbal base (dhatoh),? creating the structure dhatu + af- 
fix. An interesting feature of the PK is that it introduces small notes as 
transitions into prakriya such as the one available after the vrtti of this 
rule which introduces the ten lakäras as the primary affixes to be used 
after a verbal base - ‘Among these (affixes), first, the ten l-forms are 
presented’ - forming dhätu + [laT etc.] as the preliminary derivational 
structure of a verbal form. The lakaras are introduced in the sequence 
of the vowels as they are introduced within the Mähesvara Sütra, first 
with those marked with a T and then with those marked with a N.2° 


8 ‘Why due to the presence of the following affix (parapratyaya-)? parapratyaya- is that 
which is an affix and at the same time subsequent (i.e. this is a karmadharaya com- 
pound). It is said that the meaning is understood from this, i.e. the affix is tiP etc.; the 
proximity is of this; it is due to the proximity of this’. 

9 The term dhatvadi in the initial verse of the PK acknowledges the use of a verbal 
root also for the formation of word forms such as the krdanta where the final word may 
not be designated as a verbal form. 


10 Inthe body of the text, however, the lakaras are introduced in a slightly modified 
sequence to the one presented - laT, liN, loT, laN, IuN, liT, luT, liN, IrT. IrN - displaying 
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The Prasäda presents a comment on the relevance ofthe adhikära 
sutra in the context of prakriya against the rule A 3.1.91: 


‘dhatoh’ ity arabhya à trttyadhyayaparisamapti ity arthah. dhatavo 
nama kriyavacino bhvadayah. te ca dvividhah sakarmaka akarmakas 


ceti. (Trivedi, Trivedi 1931, 4) 


It [the adhikara rule A 3.1.91] is understood to begin with dhatoh 
[A 3.1.91] [and continue] until the end of the third adhyaya. Verbal 
bases are those [verbal roots beginning with] bhü etc. which de- 
note an action. They are of two types, sakarmaka and akarmaka 
[loosely translated as 'transitive' and 'intransitive']. 


The beginning of the adhikara is 


clearly stated as the rule A 3.1.91 


dhätoh continuing until the end of the third adhyaya along with a 
basic definition of a verb (dhatavo nama kriyavacinah). Naming the 
transitive and intransitive as two different characteristics of a ver- 
bal base, the commentary also presents a basic overview with ex- 
amples of each category of verbs in clear, concise language. Vitthala 
describes at least three different types of transitive and intransitive 


verb forms (Trivedi, Trivedi 1931, 


4): 


la. tatra karmasapeksàm kriyam ahus te 
sakarmakäh. 

Where they say that the action requires an object, 
these are transitive (verbs). 

- yathà katam karotityadayah 

Such as, katam karoti 

(‘he makes a mat’) etc. 


1b. akarmakäh punar ye karmanirapeksam 
kriyam ähus... 

Moreover, intransitive are those whose action 
does not require an object. 

- ...üste Sete tisthatityadayah. 

Such as áste, Sete, tisthati (‘he sits/lies down/ 
stands’) 


2a. athava ye karmakartrgatam vyaparadvayam 
acaksate te sakarmakah 

Otherwise, those (verbs) whose double function 
can refer to both the object and the agent are 
called transitive. 

- yathà pacaty adayah. yathà odanddigatam 
vikledädi kartrgatam adhisrayanddi. 

For instance, when pacati is said, the action of 
getting wet refers to rice etc. and the action of 
putting (the rice in the pot) on the fire etc. refers 
tothe agent. 


2b. yetu kartrgatam eva te akarmakäh. 
Those [whose function] can only refer to the 
agentare intransitive. 


- yathäste Sete ity Gdayah. 
Such as aste (he sits), Sete (he lies down) etc. 


a greater inconsistency than the one found in the SK. 
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3a. athavä kriyartho dhätuh sakarmakah. 3b. bhävärtho dhätur akarmakah 

Otherwise, a verbal base whose sense is an Averbal base whose sense is an eventuality is 
action is (designated as) transitive. (designated as) intransitive. 

- tatra saparispandasadhanasadhya kriya. -aparispandasadhanasadhyo bhavah. 

Therein, that action which has to be That which does not have to be accomplished by 
accomplished by means of the accomplishment means ofthe accomplishment of a movement is 
of amovement is (designated as) a kriyd. (designated as) a bhava. 


Despite these statements, the Prasäda clarifies that the transitive and 
the intransitive usages may overlap depending on the meaning that 
is to be conveyed in a given sentence, such as in the example bharam 
vahati which expresses the meaning of carrying something heavy de- 
spite not having an object stated and nadi vahati which expresses the 
flowing of a river. The Prasäda also elaborates on the role of the ver- 
bal root in containing the meaning of the object. This is substantiated 
with averse from the Vakyapadiya to authorise the claim for instanc- 
es where the difference in meaning versus usage allows the transi- 
tive and intransitive to apply outside of the bounds of its convention- 
al uses that have been understood according to the present rule.** 

Following this description regarding the role of the rule A 3.1.91 
dhatoh, the text of the PK continues with the vrtti introducing the ten 
lakaras that are to be introduced after a verbal base. The Prasäda re- 
iterates this organisation of lakäras and presents a transition to the 
next sutra where the role of the transitive and the intransitive ver- 
bal bases will be explained with respect to the lakaras. 


2.1.2 PK 2: lah karmani ca bhave ca karmakebhyah (A 3.4.69) 


lakarah sakarmakad dhätoh karmani kartari cakarmakad bhave 
kartari ca syuh. 
‘pratyayah’ ‘paras ca’ ity anuvartate 


l-forms should apply to transitive verbal bases [A 3.1.91] when an 
agent [kartr] or a patient [karman] is signified and to intransitive 
verbal bases when an agent or the mere action is signified. 

The rules pratyayah [A 3.1.1] and paras ca [A 3.1.2] are carried 
over [to the next rule]. 


In this rule, the vrtti of the PK clearly exhibits the role of the lakaras 
in conjunction with the verbal base that has been presented. Further- 
more, the PK draws connections to the anuvrtti of the rules A 3.1.1-3 


11 dhätor arthantare vrtter dhatvarthenopasamgrahat | prasiddher avivaksätah 
karminokarmikä kriya || 3.7.88 || (Rau 1977, 139). 
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from the Astadhyayi which, in addition to providing a smooth connec- 
tion to the following rule A 3.2.123, are also instrumental in decid- 
ing the position of the affixes with respect to the verbal bases. Men- 
tioning these rules also reinforces the connection of the text to the 
sequence of the Astadhyayi. The Prasada echoes the PK’s structure 
and explains the anuvrtti of A 3.4.67 to this rule as the inclusion of 
the krt affixes within the tiN processes. 


lakara dvividhah tinbhävino 'tinbhavinas ca. tatra tinbhavinam 
krtsamjnanisedhat 'kartari krt’ ity asyanupasthanat svarthe vidhih 
syat. atinbhavinam tu ‘kartari krt’ iti kartary eva syad iti vacanam 
ärabhyate. “lakäräh”. ladadayo dasa karmani kartur ipsitatame kar- 
tari kriyayam svatantre bhave dhatvarthe. (Trivedi, Trivedi 1931, 6) 


l-form affixes are twofold, those intended to occur as tiN and those 
which are not intended to occur as tiN. Therein, due to the exclu- 
sion of the designation of krt for those which are intended to occur 
as tiN, because of the absence of this, namely [the rule A 3.4.67] 
kartari krt, there should be an injunction in their own meaning [of 
tiN]. On the other hand, the teaching that the affix which is not 
tiN should only be used in the sense of the agent according to kar- 
tari krt is undertaken. “lakäräh”. The [ten lakaras] laT etc. in the 
sense of the most desired object of an agent [kartr], in the sense 
of an agent, in the sense of an action, in the sense of an independ- 
ent eventuality conveying the sense of the verbal base. 


With the two types of dhatu having been introduced by the PK, the 
Prasäda introduces the two types of lakäras - tin and atin. Vitthala 
also hints at the difference between the two by stating that A 3.4.67 
does not appear in the anuvrtti of the present rule and, thus, has no 
utility in tiN processes. Furthermore, it can also be understood that 
the non-tiN are only used in the kartari sense. 


2.1.3 PK 3: vartamane lat (A 3.2.123) 


ärabdhäparisamäptakriyopalaksite kale väcye dhator lat pratyayah syat. 
atav itau. adesavidhanasamarthyan na lasyetsamjna. 


After a verbal base, the l-form affix laT should be introduced when 
the period of time to be expressed refers to an action which has 
begun but not finished. 

a and T are markers. The l [of laT] does not obtain designation 
as a marker as it is entitled to take an affix by substitution. 
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The PK clearly defines the scope ofthe vartamäna in the vrtti itself. 
As part of a detail for derivation, Ramacandra has also specified that 
the l of the I-form affix would not obtain the designation of a marker 
since it is required for the purpose of substitution (i.e. the tiP etc. l- 
substitutes). The corresponding Prasada commentary describes the 
scope of actions when they are expressed in the vartamana within 
the confines of this rule: 


atheha kumarah kridantiti pravrttasya virame tisthanti parvata iti 
nityapravrtteh ca katham lat vartamanatvabhavat. 
(Trivedi, Trivedi 1931, 6) 


However, how is [the introduction of] laT warranted in the case of 
a break of continuity in [the example] kumarah kridanti ['the young 
boys play'] and in the case of a permanent continuity in [the exam- 
ple] tisthanti parvatah ['the mountains stand'] as there is an ab- 
sence of the characteristic of the present tense [mentioned before]? 


Here, the commentary uses two examples, kumäräh kridanti (‘the 
young boys play’) and tisthanti parvatah (‘the mountains stand’) to 
discuss the dimensions of the present tense as one of an ongoing ac- 
tion. The prospective end of the children playing is contrasted with 
the constant existence of the mountains (i.e. without an end or be- 
ginning) to argue that an action unable to be carried forward can- 
not be constituted within the present tense. The actions are meant 
to represent a paradigm of continuity which is an important part of 
the present tense according to the vrtti. The argument presented by 
the Prasada here is based on the verse 3.80 by Bhartrhari* stating 
that, because mountains are stable fixtures on a landmark and are 
in a state of natural permanence (unless an external force disturbs 
that state), their state (i.e. tisthanti) is also described in the present 
tense in this case because they are viewed relative to the action of 
the young boys playing. Moreover, the act of playing can be interrupt- 
ed by the children as they take breaks, but those acts would still be 
considered a part of their ongoing activity of playing - antarälakriyäs 
tu nantariyakatvad avyavadhäyikäs tadavayavabhuta va - which is, 
again, a rephrasing of the verses 3.9.82-83 from the Vakyapadiya.** 
The vrtti specifies the | of laT is excluded as a marker for the pur- 


12 parato bhidyate sarvam ätmä tu na *vikalpate | parvatadisthitis tasmin pararüpena 
bhidyate || 3.9.80 || (Rau 1977, 162). Note on translation: Rau has used the word vikalpy- 
ate in his edition but mentions vikapate as an alternate usage found in some manuscripts 
and is the one used by the Prasada. 

13 vyavadhänam ivopaiti *vicchinna iva drsyate | kriyasamüho bhajyädir 
antarälapravrttibhih || na ca vicchinnarüpo 'pi so 'viraman nivartate | sarvaiva hi 
kriyanyena samkirnevopalabhyate || *tadantaräle drsta va sarvaivavayavakriya || 3.9. 
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pose of subsequent substitutions to the I-form in prakriya while al- 
so mentioning the derivational advantages of the markers T for rule 
A 3.4.79 tita atmanepadanam tere“ and the significance of the a for 
A 3.4.83 vido lito va.*® 


2.1.4 PK 4: lasya (A 3.4.77) 


ity adhikrtya. 


The PK does not explain this adhikära and neither does the Prasäda 
comment upon this sutra, which minimises its importance in prakriya. 
There has been a pattern in the later prakriyä texts, such as the 
Kaumudis written after Diksita, of omitting the adhikära sütras from 
the main body ofthe text which indicates a growing simplification of 
the mechanism of grammar created by Panini. This could be anoth- 
er example of such an instance.*® 


2.2 The Vaiyakaranasiddhantakaumudi 


Compared to the more philosophical verse that begins the tinanta sec- 
tion in the PK, the SK starts with a more traditional mangaläcarana 
verse” praising the glory of the Vedas and the seers and begins the 
grammar with a presentation of the ten lakaras: 


tatradau dasa lakarah pradarsyante. lat. lit. lut. Irt. let. lot. lan. lin. 
lun. Irn. esu pancamo lakäras chandomatragocarah. 


Here, we first present the ten lakaras: laT. liT. luT. IrT. leT. loT. laN. 
liN. luN. IrN. Of these, the fifth lakara is only available in the Vedas. 


82-83.5 || (Rau 1977, 163). Note on translation: similar to the previous note, Rau uses 
nivrtta, tadantaräla, respectively for those marked with an asterisk. 


14 Theatmanepadal-form affixes marked with a T obtain zero-replacement to the syl- 
lable with the final in a group of vowels (A 1.1.64). 


15 The parasmaipada l-substitute affixes nal, atus, us, thal, athus, a, nal, va, and ma 
(A 3.4.82) of liT are optionally used for laT after the verbal base of vid. 


16 Anobservation made by Valentina Ferrero and conveyed personally. 


17 “1. The All-pervading is supremely glorious and though without atributes is constant- 
ly being praised, day by day, by the Great Seers, illustrious with the attributes of Vaidic 
Studentship and Worthiness, and who possess all praiseworthy qualities. 2. In the First 
Half have been treated the affixes which occur in the Fourth and the Fifth Adhyáyas of 
Pánini. Now are being taught the affixes that occur in the third Adhyäya” (Vasu 1906, 1). 
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This approach might be in keeping with the idea that the pratyaya 
is taught first by Pänini in the third adhyaya and, corresponding- 
ly, should be presented first in a text that deals primarily with the 
prakriya aspect of the A. The leT is immediately relegated to the Ve- 
dic section and removed from consideration as part of any prakriya 
dealing with the ‘normal’ lakära. 


2.2.1 SK 1: vartamane lat (A 3.1.123) 


vartamanakriyavrtter dhator lat syat. atàv itau. 


The affix laT should be introduced after a verbal base [A 3.1.91] 
whose characteristic is an action performed in the present tense. 
a and T are designated as markers. 


The SK presents the affix laT in its role as the placeholder for sub- 
stitute affixes which express actions occurring in the present tense. 
The l-form laT then obtains the designation of it for its markers a and 
T using A 1.3.2-3.? The extremely short vrtti provides basic details 
relevant to derivation while the interpretative aspects are provided 
by the Tattvabodhini: 


vartamana ity etat prakrtyarthavisesanam ity aha - 
vartamanakriyavrtter dhator iti. dhatoriti sütram atrtiyadhyayantam 
adhikriyata iti bhavah. - lat syad iti. tasya vacyatvam anupadam eva 
sphutibhavisyati. vartamanakalas tu tadvacyah kim tu dyotyah eva. 
lanadisv api bhütadikalo yathayatham dyotya evety avagantavyam. 
vastutas tu vacyatvabhyupagamo’ pi sugama iti vidhyadisutre 
vaksyamah. - atävitäviti. akara uccäranärtha iti tu noktam, 
lidadivailaksanyasampadanat tasyavasyavaktavyatvat. (Panshikar 
2002, 332) 


[The äcärya] maintained that the word vartamana qualifies the 
meaning of the prakrti [i.e. verbal base] - vartamanakriyavrtter 
dhator iti. It is to be understood that the aphorism dhätoh [A 3.1.91] 
is placed as the heading and extends until the end of the third 
adhyäya - lat syad iti. Its statement will only become evident step 
by step. However, the present tense expresses this, but it is only 
suggested. Besides, in the laN etc. [l-forms] the past tense has to 
be gradually understood as only suggested. 


18 A1.3.2 upadese ‘janundsika it, A 1.3.3 halantyam. 
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The commentary attempts to create a verb + affix setup to com- 
pensate for the SK’s focus on the affix - vartamäna ity etat 
prakrtyarthavisesanam ity äha - whereas the PK states it outright. 
Unlike the PK, the scope of the term vartamäna has not been de- 
fined but the indication of its relationship with prakrti does furnish 
the meaning of the present tense to the verbal base. As a response to 
the use of the word dhätu in the vrtti, the Tattvabodhini presents its 
relevance to the adhikara of rule A 3.1.91 spanning the remainder of 
the third adhyaya. It also ascribes the true scope of a verbal base as 
that conveyed by the subsequent affix laT - tasya vacyatvam anupad- 
am eva sphutibhavisyati. A brief explanation of the present tense be- 
ing a dyotya, i.e. ‘to be expressed, implicitly conveyed’ and not väcya 
i.e ‘expressing a sense’ presents the development of a meaning from 
the combination of verbal base + affix. The commentary notes that 
more examples supporting this idea will be provided in the vidhi etc. 
rules (i.e. A 3.3.161) presenting the context within which each lakara 
is used. The anuvrtti of the rule dhätoh is provided in the commen- 
tary with the note that its meaning is expressed by the term which 
follows it, making the pratyaya central to the derivational process. 
Another interesting fact is that the anunäsika in laT (A 1.3.2) is not 
commented upon which suggests that the intricacies of the svara do 
not hold much importance for the SK.*® 


2.2.2 SK 2: lah karmani ca bhave cakarmakebhyah (A 3.4.69) 


lakarah sakarmakebhyah karmani kartari ca syur akarmakebhyo 
bhave kartari ca. 


1-forms should apply after transitive verbal bases [A 3.1.91] when 
an agent [kartr] or a patient [karman] has to be signified and af- 
ter intransitive verbal bases when an agent or the mere action has 
to be signified. 


The sequence of this rule is the same between the two texts but the 
approach to explanation is vastly different. The SK presents a very 
brief vrtti which the Tattvabodhini expands upon with the relevance 
of this rule with A 3.4.67 and 3.4.70. The commentary begins with 
the anuvrtti of A 3.4.67 kartari krt: 


19 This applies generally to the so-called ‘regular’ prakriyä as there are other rules 
where the svara has been mentioned by the SK later on in the bhvadi section but only 
when it is explicitly stated as part of a sutra. 
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cakarat ‘kartari krt’ ity atah kartarityanukrsyate, sakarmakavisayam 
cedam. akarmakesu karmanity amsasya badhitvat, bhave cety 
uttaravakyena tatra visesavidhänäc ca tad etad aha - sakarmakebhyah 
iti - bhave ceti. cakarena kartaivanukrsyate na tu karma, asambhavat 
tadäha. - bhäve kartari ceti. (Panshikar 2002, 332) 


‘kartari’ is drawn over from [the rule A 3.4.67] kartari krt by the 
use of ca and this [use] is intended as a characteristic of transitive 
verbs. In this manner, in the case of intransitive verbs and by the 
cancellation of the portion 'karmani', he said this is valid because 
of the specific teaching of the following utterance 'bhave ca'. By 
the [use of] ca only the agent is drawn over, not the object, due to 
its impossibility. He said this. - bhave kartari ceti. 


As the sütra leaves an understanding of the sakarmaka to the ex- 
plicit mention of the akarmaka, the commentary presents a short ex- 
planation to understand this mechanism of exclusion to ensure that 
the scope of the transitive is also understood according to the rule. 
One aspect of the argument also relates to questions regarding the 
relevance of this rule - nanu bhavakarmanor atmanepadavidhanat 
‘sesät kartari- iti parasmaipadavidhanac ca jnapakal lakaranam 
bhävakarmakartäro ‘rtha anumatum sakyanta iti kim anena sutrena 
‘However, due to the teaching of the atmandepada ending in the 
bhäva and karman and due to the teaching of the parasmaipada end- 
ings according to the rule sesät kartari- (A 1.3.78) the meanings of 
bhava, karman, and kartr can be inferred through because of a clue, 
therefore, what is the purpose of this rule?’ Answering this, the argu- 
ment states that otherwise affixes such as GHaN etc. would become 
applicable to l-forms attaching to transitive verbs in examples such 
as ghatam kriyate devadattena, where the transitive action of form- 
ing a pot would be inaccurately expressed by the affix GHaN instead 
of the accusative. The affix GHaN is only introduced in the bhäva (A 
3.3.18), which is applicable only for the intransitive verbs according 
to A 3.4.69. A significant portion of the argument is taken from the 
MBh on this rule.?° The main idea here is that the rules A 1.3.13 and 
A 1.3.78 designate the verbal forms to be used in the atmanepada and 
the parasmaipada while A 3.4.67 and A 3.4.69 relate to the lakaras. 
Depending on a specification of the lakäras is a more desirable op- 
tion since it has a wider scope of application to verbal forms rather 
than an attempt to directly introduce specific verbal endings. The 
proposed argument is also a more indirect approach to designating 
the bhäva, karman, and kartr because after rejecting three possible 
re-formulations of this rule - 1) akarmakebhyah bhave lah, 2) bhave 


20 Mbh ad A 3.4.69, ll. 5-12 (Kielhorn 1965, 179-80). 
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ca karmakebhyah, and 3) las ca bhäve ca karmakebhyah - the cur- 
rent form is accepted for the purpose of A 3.4.70 tayor eva krtya-kta- 
khalarthah** which also requires the anuvrtti of bhave and karmani. 

A major part of the residual commentary”? focuses on explicating 
the opinion of the grammarians against that of the Naiyayikas re- 
garding the function of the lakära in understanding the meaning of 
the verb form. Ultimately, the idea of the verbal base + affix togeth- 
er creating the meaning of the word is highlighted as the most de- 
sirable and the meaning is not dependent exclusively on the affix. 
Considering the meanings that were introduced by the Prasada in 
A 3.1.91, the Tattvabodhini appears to refute them because they are 
not found in the MBh and, therefore, not acceptable to Patanjali. A 
variety of arguments considering the role of the kartr, karman, and 
bhava in various rules are presented with the commentators Kaiyata 
and Haradatta being accepted as reliable authorities on the resolu- 
tion of any particular argument. 


2.2.3 SK 3: lasya (A 3.4.77) 


adhikaro ’yam. 
‘This is an adhikara (rule)’. 


varnagrahane pratyayagrahanaparibhasa, arthavad grahanaparibhasa 
ca na pravartate iti lunati, cüdäla, ity ädau tibady ädesah ku- 
to na bhavatiti cet. atrahuh. ‘lah karmani’ iti sutre nirdistanam 
kartradyarthanam anuvrtteh kartradyarthe vihitasya lakarasya 
grahanam iti... yad va dhator ity adhikarad dhätor vihitasyaiva lasy 
eha grahanam iti noktatiprasangah. lasy etsamjna tu na bhava- 
ti, phalabhavat. na ca litsvarah phalam, nalo littvena tadabhavasya 
jRapanat... (Panshikar 2002, 334) 


‘If the paribhasa ‘varnagrahane pratyayagrahana-’ and the paribhasa 
‘arthavad grahana-’ are not applicable then why is the substitution 
of tiP etc. affixes [in examples such as] lunati?? [‘he cuts'], cudala?* 


21 A3.4.70 tayor eva krtyaktakhalarthah ‘The affixes krtya and kta apply after a ver- 
bal base in the meanings of the affix KHaL (A 3.3.126) when it signifies those two (bhäve 
and karmani) senses’. 

22 The commentary for this rule spans two pages in the SK so only a few small por- 
tions have been reproduced here for the sake of brevity. 

23 The parasmaipada present tense third person singular form for lüN chedane (DP 
9.16) + Snä + tiP. The I belongs to the verbal base here and, thus, does not obtain sub- 
stitution with tiN affixes. 


24 Masculine/neuter singular vocative of cudala applies the affix laC and, so, also does 
not obtain substitution with tiN affixes. 
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[‘he who carries the wick’] not possible? They said. The kartr etc. 
meanings taught in the rule lah karmani from anuvrtti obtains em- 
ployment of an l-form supplied in the kartr etc. meanings... Alter- 
natively, there is only the introduction of a lakara introduced after 
a verbal base taught in the domain of the rule dhatoh [A 3.1.91], in 
this way there is no automatic extra-extension. And there is no des- 
ignation ofl as a marker due to its futility [phalabhavat]. Nor is the 
purpose the accent of the marker L, as can be understood by the 
absence of it for NaL embodied by the marker L...’ 


In the Astadhyayi, this rule governs the section for l-substitutes and, 
in conjunction with A 3.4.78 tip-tas-jhi-sip-thas-tha-mip-vas-mas ta- 
atam-jha-thas-atham-dhvam-it-vahi-mahin presents the rules that are 
the foundational substitutes for the lakara affixes. In contrast, the SK 
only states that this sütra is an adhikara. The Tattvabodhini presents 
a small commentary on the significance of the substitution of | with 
the tiP etc. affixes to understand the implications of the single l that 
is leftover from the lakäras in prakriya. The commentary also refutes 
the applicability of the paribhasas varnagrahane pratyayagrahana 
(Nägesa Pbh 21) and arthavad grahane (Nage$a Pbh 14) in carry- 
ing over the properties of a single phoneme of an affix to its substi- 
tute through sthanivadbhava. The application of the tiP affixes in the 
meaning of the kartr, karman, and bhäva is dependent upon sütras 
which declare their affiliation with one of the three categories, such 
as A 3.1.68 kartari sap or A 3.3.18 bhave.?' Finally, the Tattvabodhini 
declares that the | leftover after the zero-replacement of markers is 
not to be eliminated itself as it would make its existence futile. The 
commentary incorrectly equates the | with a marker L to help endorse 
its lack of accent with the absence of one in the affix NaL .?* 


25 Aparibhäsä with these exact words is unavailable in both the Paribhäsendusekhara 
of Nägesa and the Vyadiparibhasavrtti, but the closest approximation that fits the mean- 
ing is paribhäsä 21 of the Paribhäsendusekhara - varnäsraye nästi pratyayalaksanam 
“(An operation) which is caused by an affix, does (in case the latter should disappear) 
not take place, if it depends on the letter or letters (of the affix and not on the affix as 
such)” (transl. Kielhorn, Abhyankar 1960, 111). 


26 “(A combination of letters capable of) expressing a meaning (denotes), whenev- 
er it is employed (in grammar, that combination of letters in so far as it possesses that 
meaning, but it) does not denote (the same combination of letters) void of a meaning” 
(transl. Kielhorn, Abhyankar 1960, 81-2). 


27 Ofcourse, this point has a philosophical aspect dealing with the intention of the 
speaker but that has not been referred to by the sources in this section and, therefore, 
will not be included in the present analysis. 


28 Onthe other hand, this does indicate that the Tattvabodhini does not believe the 
rule A 3.1.3-4 applies to a lakara. 
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2.2.4 SK 4: tip-tas-jhi-sip-thas-tha-mip-vas-mas ta-atam-jha- 


thas-atham-dhvam-it-vahi-mahin (A 3.4.78) 


ete 'städasa ladesah syuh. 
‘These eighteen [affixes]? should be substitutes of l-forms [A 
3.4.77].°° 


samähäredvandvah.itastakäraägamalingamna bhavatisaptadasabhir 
ädesaih samabhivyaharat. kim tu ‘ito ’t’ iti visesanärthah. er ad ity 
ucyamane edhevahi edhemahity atrapi syat, varnagrahane pratyaya 
grahanärthavadgrahanaparibhäsayor apravrtteh. kecit tu ‘ito ’t’ ity 
atra lin ity anuvartanal linadesasyevarnasy eti samanadhikaranyena 
vyakhyane edhevahi edhemanhity adav atiprasango nasty eva. na 
hi tatra ikaramatram ädeso bhavati. tena ‘ito ’t’ ity atra takarah 
spastapratipattyartha evety ahuh...mahino nakaras tan tin iti 
pratyahararthah, sa ca samudayanubandho na tv avayavanubandho 
vyakhyanat. (Panshikar 2002, 334) 


‘[This rule uses a] dvandva in the sense of a samahara [‘gathering/ 
grouping’]. The T of [the 1st p. sing. atmandepada affix] iT is not 
an indication of an augment [i.e. by the rule A 1.1.146] but comes 
from mentioning together the seventeen [tiN] substitutes. Further- 
more, has the purpose of specifying ito ‘t [A 3.4.106]. When saying 
the substitution of a in the place of i [A 3.4.106], this [substitution] 
should also happen in the verbal forms edhevahi [‘may you two pros- 
per’] edhemahi [‘may we prosper’] due to the inapplicability of the 
paribhasa of varnagrahane pratyayagrahanam [Nägesa Pbh 21] and 
the paribhasa arthavad grahana [Nägesa Pbh 14].** Some, however, 
maintain that by the anuvrtti of liN in the rule ito ‘t, the l-substitute 
of liN i does not have an automatic extra-extension at all by co-oc- 
currence in the exposition of edhevahi, edhemahi etc. Indeed, here 
only i becomes a substitute. It is said only for a clear understand- 
ing of the t of the rule ito ‘t... the N of mahiN is for [the formation] of 
the pratyähära [tiN or taN], therefore it is the marker of a group but 
not a marker of a component due to the exposition [of the affixes]'. 


The SK only provides the basic definition of the rule in the vrtti but 
the Tattvabodhini branches out into an analysis ofthe first person sin- 
gular atmanepada affix iT according to the rule A 3.4.106.°? 


29 
30 
31 
32 


pratyayah A 3.1.1 

lasya A 3.4.77 

See footnotes 25-6 for the meaning of the paribhasas. 

Correspondingly, since the subject of this rule has been addressed here in A 3.4.78, 


the commentary for A 3.4.106 itself does not say much. 
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The marker N is clarified as being used to create the pratyähära 
designation of taN and tiN rather than influencing the process of 
guna for examples such as iseh and esisimahi. Similarly, words such 
as vrscateh, prscateh, vavrascimahe, and papracchimahe do not ob- 
tain samprasärana through the rule A 6.1.16 either. There is definite- 
ly a variety of forms used, albeit with a degree of complexity that 
the SK does not prepare the student for. For example, the word form 
esisimahi is the karman form of the verbal root isa of the kryadi gana 
in the ätmanepada augmented by äN and using the NiC form of the 
benedictive mood (äN + isa äbhiksnye + NiC + liN). The verbal form 
ise is the second person singular atmanepada form for in gatau of the 
adadi gana. Similarly, the forms vavrascimahe and papracchimahe are 
formed from vrasca originating from a sutra A 8.2.36** and praccha 
which originates from praccha jnipsayam of the tudädi gana and is 
in the ätmanepada. This sutra does not contain a bhäsya by Patanja- 
li; however, the Tattvabodhini is very similar to the Nyäsa’s commen- 
tary on this rule, suggesting a possible influence. The claim that the 
sole purpose of the marker N of mahiN is to form a pratyähära falls 
short of offering the explanation that its purpose to cancel the pro- 
cess of guna is invalidated by the rule A 1.2.4 sarvadhatukam apit.** 
The Nyasa on this rule is a little more detailed while the Tattvabodhini 
has condensed a lot of the information and made the commentary a 
little more difficult to follow. 


3 Conclusion 


In terms of innovation, both the texts are clearly novel in their own 
way for the manner in which they present the rules of the Astädhyayı 
but it is equally evident through their distinctive approaches that 
they appear to have different aims. The PK, as stated within its name, 
focuses on illuminating prakriya, including only the immediately rele- 
vant considerations regarding the rules of Panini within the sequence 
constructed by the text. The initial verse provides the context of 
prakrti + pratyaya and this is the foundation of the subsequent rules 
to build the skeleton of a verbal form. The PK’s approach to the es- 
tablishment of the lakaras is heavily aided by the Prasada which com- 
plements the main text with verses from the Vakyapadiya as well as 
the MBh to establish the authority of its arguments within the gram- 


33 A 8.2.36 vyasca-bhrasja-srja-mrja-yaja-räja-bhräja-cchasäm sah ‘The last letter of 
the verbal form of vrasc, bhrasj, srj, mrj, yaj, raj, bhräj, and those ending with the letter s 
and ccha are substituted with s when followed by affixes beginning with letters of jHaL. 


34 A1.2.4 särvadhätukam apit - A sarvadhatuka affix which is not marked with P is 
understood as though marked with N. 
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matical tradition. Some of these arguments, such as that of the tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs, are later refuted by the Tattvabodhini 
due to their non-correspondence with the MBh. The SK, on the oth- 
er hand, presents very short vrttis with similarly short explanations 
by the Tattvabodhini, excepting the rule A 3.4.69. The content of the 
Tattvabodhini appears to focus more on a few technical details that 
need a grammatical reasoning. The PK-Prasäda approach conveys its 
arguments in the sense of a balanced formation of prakrti + pratyaya 
while the SK-Tattvabodhini approach orients itself around the forma- 
tion of an affix which is later attached to a verbal base.°® 

Both these texts are obviously not completely true to the Astädhyayı 
and require much didactic material to be added so that they can be 
used as a pedagogical text. Considering the primarily oral nature of 
the Sanskrit tradition, it is understood that the texts may be read 
more creatively depending on the scholar. Despite this, the prakriyä 
and the inclination of the scholar to adhere to the structure of the 
text ensure a degree of predictability in their use. In terms of the 
sütras studied here, the PK's approach provides a more systematic 
introduction to the foundation of the lakaras due to its introduction 
of the anuvrtti and the presentation of examples. In contrast, the 
SK's method is more focused on maintaining correctness in the der- 
ivation with a view towards cultivating a reverence for the study of 
the sästras. The SK, while claiming a more Paninian approach, is a 
text that cannot be read on its own to develop an understanding of 
grammatical concepts whereas the PK manages to convey the main 
point decisively in these four rules. There are also references to top- 
ics and rules that have not yet been addressed in the text of SK at 
this point and are not particularly relevant to the stage of deriva- 
tion. In this sense, the PK is more consistent about its content and 
seems to provide a progression into the subject matter. The Sanskrit 
used by the PK and the Prasada is unrefined and basic compared to 
that of the SK and the Tattvabodhini. However, the Prasada is also 
a more student-friendly commentary than the TB which appears to 
use a mix of commentary from the Käsikävrtti, Nyasa, Padamanjari, 
and the MBh. A more extensive study of the texts and their contexts 
may shed more light on the forthright wording of the PK or the elu- 
sive subtleties within the SK. 


35 Deshpande (2016) explores the possible religious backgrounds of the scholars in 
the grammatical tradition and how their view is reflected in a dualistic vs non-dualis- 
tic view of meaning in a verbal form (i.e. dhätu + affix). 
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List of abbreviations 


A = Astadhyayt of Panini 

SK = Vaiyakaranasiddhantakaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita 
PK = Prakriyákaumudi of Ramacandra Sesa 

MBh = Mahäbhäsya of Patanjali 
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1 Introduction 


It is necessary to provide some background information about the text 
considered in this study. First of all, Hui Li’s Biography of Xuanzang 
(Chinese title: Da Tang dàcí 'ensi Sanzàng fashi zhuàn KAKAR — 38 
ikHBf) as we have it actually seems to be attributed to the monk Yan- 
cong, who expanded and elaborated an earlier text by Hui Li. While 
in the preface Yancong himself gives the 688 A.D. as the year of com- 
pletion of his work, the date of Hui Li's Biography has not yet been es- 
tablished (Kotyk 2019, 516). It is therefore necessary to specify that 
I do not intend the Biography of Xuanzang as Hui Li's original work. 
This means that the specific contents analysed and commented on in 
this paper are only conventionally attributed to Hui Li, both as a mat- 
ter of tradition and simplicity. The reference text is certainly differ- 
ent from Hui Li's own elaboration, and has probably gone through a 
complex history of transmission that cannot been considered here. 

The Biography of Xuanzang is a remarkable repository of histor- 
ical information concerning India, and constitutes one of the very 
few examples of ancient Chinese descriptions of a foreign language. 
In fact, while a rather small number of Chinese monks seem to have 
developed a good knowledge of Indian languages, Hui Li's text can 
be included in a corpus of three famous literary works from the sev- 
enth century A.D., all of which contain some annotations regarding 
Sanskrit and its basic morphology. The other two sources are the Da 
Tang Xiyu Ji AH iu (The Great Tang Dynasty Record of the West- 
ern Regions), written by monk Bianji (}###% 602-48 A.D.) on the basis of 
Xuanzang's (X## 600/602-64 A.D.) oral account in 646 A.D., and the 
Nänhäi jigui néifá zhuàn Wifi arg ANA (A Record of Buddhist Prac- 
tices Sent Home from the Southern Sea) by monk Yi Jing (3&$* 635- 
713 A.D.), probably completed in 691-92 A.D. 

Hui Li's text was first translated into French by Stanislav Julien 
(1797-1873) in 1853, and then into English by Rev. Samuel Beal (1825- 
1889) in 1914. While these historical translations are still a valua- 
ble reference point for approaching Hui Li's text, some more recent 
translations are also available: notably those of Li Y.-H. (1959) and Li 
R. (1995). The text, as the title suggests, represents a later account 
of the enterprises performed by Xuanzang on his long pilgrimage to 
India in search of sacred texts and relics, drawn up by his disciple 
Hui Li. The Great Tang Dinasty Record of the Western Regions, writ- 
ten by Xuanzang himself in 646 A.D., also saw as its first translation 
that into French by Julien in 1857-58. Two English translations fol- 
lowed: by Beal in 1884 and by Thomas Watters (1840-1901), this latter 
posthumously published in 1904. A more recent version is that of Li 
R. (1996). The Record by monk Yi Jing was translated into English by 
Japanese Buddhologist and Sanskritist Junjiro Takakusu (1866-1945) 
in 1896, and traces Yi Jing's sea journey to India beginning in 671 A.D. 
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The grammatical descriptions contained in these works are not 
always easy to interpret, mainly due to their vagueness and unclear 
use of terminology. In some passages, interpretive uncertainty de- 
pends on the fact that the authors cite specific Indian treaties in Chi- 
nese transcription or translation, but it has not always been possi- 
ble to identify the texts referred to. In addition, it is my opinion that 
some problems also emerge in other cases where the interpretation 
of the text would seem to have gone unchallenged. Most of the time 
these ancient texts have been simply translated for what they liter- 
ally say instead of being analysed for what the authors really meant. 
It seems that the linguistic information described by these seventh- 
century Chinese monks was looked at only in the light of Sanskrit and 
its linguistic tradition, without being contextualised with respect to 
the Chinese linguistic knowledge of the time. 

Among the grammatical contents of the Biography of Xuanzang 
(see Staal 1972), the declension of purusa ‘man’ takes on special im- 
portance. The monk’s attempt to reproduce Indian sounds by means 
of Chinese characters deserves to be analysed for several respects: 
(1) determining which characters were selected for each Sanskrit 
termination; (2) noting whether alternations of multiple characters 
are present for the same syllable; (3) evaluating the overall phonetic 
correspondence between the Middle Chinese reconstructions of the 
characters used and the Indian sound they transcribe. 

Note that the study proposed in this paper is based on the published 
version of the canon. In the absence of an original text and since it 
has not been possible to conduct a philological analysis of all availa- 
ble canons, the conclusions are to be considered partly hypothetical. 


2 The Contact Between China and India 


The focus on linguistic aspects in ancient China was mainly on the 
exegetical process applied to classical texts, with the intention of re- 
discovering their authentic meaning. This philological approach ob- 
viously could not ignore the analysis of the graphic forms through 
which the ancient texts had been handed down. The Chinese writing 
system itself, by virtue of the marked iconicity of some of its graphic 
elements with respect to the meaning of the word represented, has 
traditionally been a widely adopted tool for lexical analysis. 

If we look at the structural composition of Chinese characters, we 
see that most of them are xingshengzi J? 'phono-semantic com- 
pounds’, i.e. characters made by means of two graphic units: a seman- 
tic determinative, which indicates the general thematic area of the 
word, and a phonetic determinative, which suggests its acoustic re- 
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alization.’ For example, the character xiang f£ ‘picture; resemble’ is 
made up of the semantic component ren 4 ‘person; human being’ and 
the phonetic component xiang &, literally meaning ‘elephant’ (which, 
therefore, sounds exactly the same as the preceding word).? The pho- 
netic content within the Chinese writing system has been recognised 
as far back as Ancient China: for example the Shuöwen iit X. dictionary 
(second century A.D.) correctly describes the category of 'phono-se- 
mantic compounds’, and for a considerable number of these characters 
the Shuowén correctly determines which graphic component is phonet- 
ic. However, apart from understanding the mechanism of 'phono-se- 
mantic' characters composition and identifying specific graphic units 
with phonetic value within characters, Chinese tradition for a long time 
did not delve into sound analysis. One reason is that the phonetic in- 
dication provided by such structural elements is indirect by nature, 
since there is no one-to-one correspondence between graphic symbol 
and phoneme as it generally happens in alphabetic writing systems. 

The arrival of Buddhism in China from the first century A.D. (cf. 
Zürcher 1959; 2013) resulted in a large-scale phenomenon of cultural 
and linguistic exchange. In addition to the influence on the philosoph- 
ical and artistic fields, the transmission of Buddhist texts and their 
translation into Chinese brought about important changes in the lin- 
guistic sphere as well. The Indian language translated into Chinese 
was not always Sanskrit. Edgerton (1953) identifies at least four lan- 
guages underlying Buddhist religious texts: classical Sanskrit, Pali, 
Dharmapada Prakrit, and a variety called 'Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit’, 
which is the result of the interaction of Sanskrit with several Middle 
Indo-Aryan (MIA) vernaculars. The so-called 'Sino-Indian contact' is 
particularly evident in lexical innovations (Zhu 2003), but it has also 
played a crucial role in Chinese phonological studies. 

In fact, the same labels used by the Chinese to classify different 
types of initial consonants in the later Rime Tables (see 8 3) bear a 
clear Indian imprint. The names given to these classes of Chinese 
phonemes are actually an adaptation of the Sanskrit ones, learnt by 
Chinese monks during the so-called 'Siddham studies’, i.e. a course 


Unless otherwise stated, all translations are by the Author. 


1 Theoretically, there are four structural categories to which Chinese characters can 
belong: in addition to 'phono-semantic compound’, there are the so-called ‘pictographs’ 
(actually very few), whose graphic form is directly inspired by the thing represented; 
the ‘indicative characters’ (also called ‘ideographs’), i.e. characters written in such a 
way as to symbolically suggest their meaning. The last category, whose status is still 
quite debated (Boodberg 1937; Boltz 1994; 2006; Handel 2016; Galambos 2011; 2014), 
is that of 'semantic compounds’, so called because all the graphic components of the 
character convey semantic content. 


2 For the process of formation and development of the Chinese writing system cf. 
Boltz 1994; De Francis 1989. 
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in Sanskrit writing and grammar (Siddham being an early deriva- 
tive of the Brahmi script). For example, in the following passage? 
we can read a description of Sanskrit consonants made by the Chi- 
nese Buddhist poet Xie Lingyun iit 9i (385-433 A.D.), where the dif- 
ferent sounds are grouped according to their place of articulation, 
consistently with the Indian phonological tradition (see also Chaud- 
huri 1998). 


RAAS PEE BE WEE ELAR ESE ERE 
ZAG TAL TG AE. MEER TER WORTE. BARE 
Ebbe FACET EEA. 


The 25 characters jia ði, qu {& and so on are the consonants. The 
five characters jid ill, qu £4 and the following are sounds coming 
from the throat. The five characters zha FE, tuo Mi and the others 
are sounds made on the palate. The five characters duo %, ta (th 
and the following are sounds produced by the tip of the tongue. 
The five characters zhe if, che #4 and so on are sounds made at the 
center of the teeth. The five characters bo iX, po fii and the others 
are sounds realised at the centre of the lips. All these sounds are 
used in combination, so they are called consonants.^ 


The knowledge of Sanskrit sounds and their classification was not 
purely theoretical, as this kind of learning was mainly aimed at the 
correct reading of Indian writing. This is why Xié Língyün speaks 
about twenty-five zi ^£, properly Chinese characters, emphasising 
that the first object of his description are the graphic symbols of In- 
dia; these in turn transcribe different types of sounds (sheng '&). 
The study of foreign language and grammar is inevitably approached 
from writing, the plane of graphic representation of words being tra- 
ditionally invested with special importance in Chinese culture. How- 
ever, the contact with India allowed the development of a technical 
terminology that could be applied to Chinese phonemes as well, with 
a focus on the description of the syllable-initial consonants. 


3 SAT, vol. 84, no. 2702, 408. 
4 Ispecifythatthe pinyin transcription given here for these characters refers to their 
modern Mandarin pronunciation, so it may not be consistent with the places of articu- 
lation described by the author. 
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3 Chinese Rime Tables 


The discovery of the Indian model of phonological classification has al- 
so made possible a much deeper analysis of the ‘signifier’ conveyed by 
graphic forms in China. First of all, there is some debate as to whether 
the so-called fängie YJ method can be considered Indian-inspired as 
well. This can be described as the first Chinese tool for breaking down 
a syllable into discrete components, albeit still quite indirectly. With 
the fánqié method, the pronunciation of a certain character is given by 
the juxtaposition of two other characters: the former shares the same 
initial consonant with the glossed one, while the latter has the same 
set of sounds generically called ‘final’ or ‘rime’, including tone. The en- 
tire formula usually closes with the characters fan x or qié YJ, mean- 
ing ‘convert’ and ‘match’ respectively, explicitly signalling the pres- 
ence of the phonetic gloss. Note that there are other interpretations 
of the same terms: for example, Branner (2000a, 38) translates gie J] 
as “to run together". This character is also read in the first tone (qie), 
with the meaning of ‘to cut’: it is translated in this way by Shen (2020, 
18), and by Pulleyblank (1999, 105), who renders qie as "cutting the 
sound into complementary parts", while explaining fan Jx as "turning 
from the sound of the initial to the sound of the final". 

A classic example of fánqié annotation is that of the character dong 
W ‘east’. Its phonetic realisation is traditionally represented by means 
of the characters dé f# and hong 4... The formula thus suggests that 
the correct reading of dong XX is obtained by combining the initial of 
the character dé ## (d-) and the final of the character hong &I. (-óng). 

Since the method assumes an awareness that the syllable - the ba- 
sic unit of the Chinese language - can be internally analysed, many 
have speculated a direct influence of Indian phonology on the invention 
of fánqié (Baxter 1992, 33). Mair (1991; 1992) supports the idea of an 
Indian origin of the method, suggesting that the term fängie may de- 
rive from the Sanskrit varna-bheda-vidhi, literally "letter cutting rules’. 
However, some very early examples of the application of fánqie, and es- 
pecially the irregularities of the method - which does not always as- 
sign the same character to a certain phonetic value - have caused the 
fünqié to be reconsidered as a completely indigenous annotation sys- 
tem (Branner 20008, 38; 2006, 1; Pulleyblank 1999, 106). 

The fängie is an important source of information in traditional Chi- 
nese phonology, but the Rime Tables (Déngyüntü “#Alsl) produced 
starting from the Song dynasty time constitute an undeniable improve- 
ment in the annotation of character pronunciation. In the Rime Tables, 
character classification meets specific phonological criteria: each char- 
acter is placed within a grid, at the point of intersection between a 
certain column (representing an initial consonant type) and a certain 
row (indicating a category of final or rime). In other words, the inter- 
nal division of syllables remains the same as introduced by the fünqié 
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method, but the Tables provide a more specific phonological descrip- 
tion of Chinese syllables. Although there may be little variation among 
the different Rime Tables, such as in the number of initial consonants, 
their structure has gradually become uniform over time. 

The Yunjing #H$%, which is the oldest extant Table, generally dat- 
ed between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, distinguishes thir- 
ty-six initials.? These are grouped into six broader categories, rep- 
resenting different places of articulation:* 

* chun yin =? ‘labial sounds’. It is a group of eight consonants, 
divided in their turn into ‘heavy’ (zhong Œ) and ‘light’ (ging 4): 
these two specifications identify bilabial stops and labiodental 
fricatives, respectively. 

* She yin 5% ‘lingual sounds’. This class also contains eight 
consonants, which are further categorised into two subgroups: 
‘sounds made with the tip of the tongue’ (shétóu yin SH) and 
‘sounds on the tongue’ (shéshang yin 5_L%). The former desig- 
nation identifies dental or alveolar stops, while the latter indi- 
cates corresponding retroflex dentals. 

+ Ya yin FÈ ‘sounds with molar teeth’, i.e. velars. 

* Chi yin #7 ‘sounds with front teeth’, i.e. sibilants. This group 
consists of ten consonants, with an internal division into four 
types: the main distinction is that between 'sounds produced 
with the tip of the tongue on the teeth’ (chitöu yin #ai#4¢r) and 
‘sounds produced on the palate’ (zhengchi yin Es 1:); within 
these two subcategories, some listed initials are further defined 
as ‘thin’ (xi 4H). According to current interpretations, the term 
xi would specify that these are fricative consonants, while the 
other initials, reconstructed as affricates, are not introduced 
by special terminology. 

* You yin "7 ‘throat sounds’. The series includes only four ini- 
tials, reconstructed as laryngeal (Baxter 1992) or guttural (Nor- 
man 1988). 

* She yin chí Hr ‘lingual and dental sounds’. It is the last 
class of initials, involving only two palatal elements: a glide 
and a nasal. 


As can be seen, the terms associated with each category of Chinese in- 
itials are directly taken from the traditional ones used in Indian pho- 
nology. An Indian inspiration has also been hypothesised regarding 


5 The first list of initials applied to Chinese phonology in the Tables contained on- 
ly thirty consonants; their number was later supplemented and stabilised at thirty-six 
consonantal distinctions (Ch'en 1964, 479). 


6 Formore details concerning initial consonants in the Rime Tables see Baxter 1992; 
Pulleyblank 1984; Branner 2000b; 2006; Norman 1988. 
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the classification of finals; these, however, are analysed only globally 
(as in the fängie) and not by individual phonemes. Each Table, called 
zhuán iii, is assigned the label néizhudn Wit ‘inner’ or wäizhän 4M 
‘outer’. While ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ would indicate the presence of a high 
or closed vowel in the case ofthe Inner Tables, and of a low or open 
vowel in the case of the Outer Tables, the two Chinese designations 
could represent a translation of the Indian terms abhyantara ‘internal’ 
and bahya ‘external’ (Branner 2000b). This fact also seems to be con- 
firmed by looking at Allen (1953, 59), where the term bähya is found in 
this technical application in the Mahabhasya, referring to the vowel a. 


4 Hui Li’s Declension of purusa 


After introducing the importance of the Chinese contact with the Indi- 
an tradition, particularly from a phonological point of view, my intent 
is to describe the declensional paradigm of the Sanskrit noun purusa 
‘man’ as represented in Hui Li's Biography of Xuanzang.” It is well 
known that Chinese transcriptions of foreign terms play a crucial role 
in reconstructing how Chinese characters were pronounced at differ- 
ent chronological stages of the language. The fortunate circumstance 
of knowing the Sanskrit forms corresponding to each Hui Li's tran- 
scription renders purusa's declension particularly informative, and al- 
lows us to compare different systems of reconstruction. In this study 
I mainly take the systems of Pulleyblank (1991) and of Baxter and Sa- 
gart (2014) as a reference, observing whether one or the other provides 
a better reconstruction for the same characters, i.e. a reconstruction 
more similar to the intended pronunciation of the Sanskrit syllable. 

With regard to Pulleyblank's system, I have considered the re- 
constructed pronunciations of characters provided for the histori- 
cal phase he calls Late Middle Chinese (LMC), rather than the cor- 
responding Early Middle Chinese (EMC) ones. In particular, LMC is 
the designation Pulleyblank uses to define the new Chinese language 
developed in the Tang capital Chang'an during the seventh century, 
and which gradually spread to the rest of the Chinese empire. This 
idiom would be best represented by the Rime Tables of the Song pe- 
riod. LMC is particularly important to Pulleyblank because he con- 
siders this language to be a koiné of the period, the common ances- 
tor of all modern Chinese dialects except the Min dialects.* 


7 CBETA, vol. 50, no. 2053. On this topic see also D'Antonio, Keidan 2022. It should 
be pointed out that other (slightly different) transcriptions of the nominal declension 
of purusa have been transmitted in Chinese sources (see Sun 2005, 167-8; Lü 1923, 21- 
2; Zhang 2020, 250). 

8 Itshould be noted, however, that some scholars are sceptical about the actual exist- 
ence of a koiné in the Tang period. Against this theory see, for example, Branner 2006; 
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In table 1 purusa's (bulusha (87^) declension is given in Chinese 
characters [table 1]. In order, each of Hui Li’s transcriptions is fol- 
lowed by a line indicating: 

* its pinyin annotation (corresponding to the modern pronuncia- 

tion of Chinese characters); 

* its phonetic reconstruction according to Pulleyblank's LMC sys- 

tem; 

* the declined Sanskrit lexeme. 


Note that in some cases Hui Li further accompanies his transcrip- 
tion with a fánqié formula, whose function is to specify the correct 
pronunciation of a Sanskrit syllable. Table 1 features in parentheses 
fánqié formulas used by Hui Li for the phonetic gloss, after the sylla- 
ble they describe. Furthermore, an attempt was made to concretely 
apply the fängie rule (see 8 3) directly in table 1, with the intention 
of giving a better representation of the pronunciation (presumably) 
intended by Hui Li for the glossed character. The fängie rule is ap- 
plied to both the LMC reconstructions and the standard Mandarin 
transcriptions of the same characters. When the fängie resulted in 
a non-existing syllable in today's Mandarin, a sporadic usage of a 
non-canonical pinyin notation, again in parentheses, was required. 

The ? symbol used in the Table corresponds to an illegible charac- 
ter in Hui Li's transcription. By 'illegible' I mean orthographic forms 
that do not correspond to any existing modern Chinese characters. 
As a result, these graphic variants could not be reported or analysed. 
Note that the changes or omissions of characters are probably due 
to the actions of later copyists and transmitters, reflecting the com- 
plex history of transmission of Hui Li's text. 


Coblin, Norman 1995; Coblin 2003. 
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Tablei Phonetic representation of Hui Li’s transcriptions. 


Singular Dual Plural 

NOM Fri RS prs 
Bülüshà Bülüshào Bulusha 
pud luš` sa:t pus luš` sa:w pus luš` sa: 
purusah purusau purusäh 

ACC PRE TEB TRE 
Bùlùshān Bülüshào Bülüshuäng 
pud luš` sa:m pud luš` sa:w pud luš` sa:n 
purusam purusau purusän 

INSTR ARRE HR '? (See SR) Fp FR GEE (or IM) 


DAT 


ABL 


GEN 


LOC 


VOC 


Bulushana 
pus lus sa:t nra: 


Bülü ? (biän) 
pus luš` ? (piam’) 


Bülüshäbing (or xi) 
puš` luš` sa:t pjiajn’ 


purusena purusabhyam purusaih 
FEB (aE RZ) EB FREY) ? (ER) nS SES (FAR) 


Bülüshà (yé) 


Bülüshà? (biàn) 


Bülüshayün (bue/biao) 


pu$ lu$ sa: (jia) pus luš` sa: ? (piam) pus luš` sa:t (piak) 
purusaya purusabhyam purusebhyah 

FIER YTS (ftx sc) Trash? (BEER) TEMEI (BPA) 
Bülüshaduo(tuó) Bülüshà? Bülüshayün (b-ue/biao) pud 


pud luš` sa: (t"a‘) 
purusat 


(bian)puS luš` sa:t ? (piam) 
purusabhyam 


luš` sa:t (piak) 
purusebhyah 


HR (FE) uu fos Gina (LIZ) 
Bülüshà? (ze) Bülüshà? Bülüshà ‘dn (An xian) 
pus luš` sa:t ? (tsia) pud luš` sa:t? pud luš` sa:t (?ja:m) 
purusasya purusayoh purusanam 

FOES ? (AR) FRE AS aA FH ES GRAS (AR) 


Bult ? (sf) 
pu$ luš` ? (siaj) 


Bülüshäyü 
pus luš` sa:t jya” 


Bülüshà (sú) 
puš` luš` sa:t (suad) 


puruse purusayoh purusesu 
MER fpe TRD 
Bùlùshā Bùlùshão Bùlùshā 
pus luš` sa:t pud luš` saw pus lud sa: 
purusa purusau purusah 


* Asyllableforsa is missing in Hui Li's transcription of the instrumental dual form. 


First of all, it can be seen that the declension of purusa is character- 
ised by a certain degree of inconsistency. For instance, the text ren- 
ders homonymic elements differently, such as the stem purusa- (4% 
ib LMC pu$' lud sa:; Mandarin bulusha) and the vocative singular 
form purusa (“#4 LMC puč lu sa:t; Mandarin bultisha). The same 
happens for the dual vocative termination, which is written #4 (LMC 
saw’; Mandarin shao) instead of * (LMC sa:w; Mandarin shao), as the 
identical dual nominative and accusative forms. Here Hui Li's choice 
could be explained by the intention to represent some intonational as- 
pect of the vocative. Note that the two characters have the same pho- 
netic realisation in Mandarin, while they differ only for vowel length 
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and tone in Pulleyblank’s LMC reconstruction. There are also cases 
where the accuracy of Hui Li’s transcription cannot be verified, be- 
cause some syllables (typically the termination) are missing. For ex- 
ample, the Sanskrit dual locative purusayoh is fully rendered as 45i 
m (LMC puð lu3 sa:t jya’; Mandarin bulushayu), but the dual genitive, 
which is formally equal in Sanskrit, is incomplete. It is given as 45s 
(LMC pu$' lu$' sa:t; Mandarin bülüsha ), without the ending syllable. 

Another interesting fact in Hui Li's character choice is that the 
text freely alternates four different graphemes (4X, vb, $i, and Js) for 
Sanskrit sa or sa. The character $$ (LMC sa:t; Mandarin shä) is fur- 
ther applied to the syllable se of the instrumental singular and of the 
dative, ablative and locative plural forms, and it is used to represent 
the final syllable saih ofthe instrumental plural purusaih. The instru- 
mental plural inflection is especially interesting, because for its real- 
isation Hui Li gives two options: #722! (LMC pud lu$' sa:t pjiajy;; 
Mandarin bülüshabing) or tik (Mandarin bülüshaxi). No recon- 
struction is provided by Pulleyblank for the character Ill (Mandarin 
xi), while # (LMC pjiajg; Mandarin bing) seems to suggest an alter- 
native termination in -bhis. This would imply that Hui Li was aware 
ofthe existence of a dual option for the instrumental plural: one end- 
ing in -aih and one in -bhih (cf. Edgerton 1953, 52). 

As regards Pulleyblank's phonetic reconstructions (1991), some 
discrepancies arise regarding final consonants. Sometimes his re- 
constructions for characters employed by Hui Li display final conso- 
nants where the Sanskrit syllables end in a vowel: in particular, this 
is the case of the above-mentioned characters 4% and # (both LMC 
sa:t; Mandarin sha). In Pulleyblank's system, both characters are rep- 
resented as LMC sa:t, while the Sanskrit form would not be closed 
by a dental consonant. In other words, the final -t - supposed to be 
present in the LMC version of the two characters XX and $t - was 
not really necessary for the purposes of Hui Li's phonetic notation. 

That being the case, it seems hard to explain why Hui Li adds the 
character '% (LMC t^a; Mandarin to, according to the fängie indica- 
tion) after 7^ (LMC sa:; Mandarin shä) specifically to represent the 
final dental of the ablative singular purusat. The fact that Hui Li al- 
ready had two options for rendering the syllable sa:t, and that he used 
them even when there was no need, makes it strange to think that he 
had to resort to a different solution for the ablative singular. When 
we compare Pulleyblank's reconstructed forms with that of Baxter 
and Sagart (2014), we find two Middle Chinese (MC) realisations for 
the character 3X (LMC sa:t; Mandarin sha), each corresponding to a 
later development. These are: MC sreat » Mandarin sha; MC sreajH 
> shai. While the first reconstruction is almost the same as that of 
Pulleyblank, the second reconstruction seems to provide a less prob- 
lematic phonetic profile for this character. The absence of the final 
dental consonant would not only make Hui Li's transcription better 
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in all cases where sha #% is employed, but (more importantly) would 
give an explanation for his effort to find a way to signal the presence 
of a final -t at the ablative singular. 

By contrast, Pulleyblank’s reconstructions of final consonants 
seem to work well with nasals. Hui Li, for example, uses the char- 
acters (LMC sa:m; Mandarin shan) and #5 (LMC sa:n; Mandarin 
shuäng) for the accusative singular and accusative plural termina- 
tions respectively, where Pulleyblank’s forms perfectly fit with the 
equivalent Sanskrit ones. 

Some other comments can be made about the analysis of fängie 
formulas. In several cases, these indications appear crucial, as they 
suggest the reading of unknown characters or of a lacuna in the text. 
For example, the formula bing jian fan #{# x that follows the unread- 
able character employed for the dual instrumental, dative and abla- 
tive termination. ## (LMC pjiajy; Mandarin bing) and f£ (LMC tsi- 
am’; Mandarin jian) combination tell us that the character should be 
read in a way very close to piam', which corresponds quite well to 
the Sanskrit termination -bhyam. When a fánqié follows a still-exist- 
ing or perfectly-readable character, sometimes it happens that the 
phonetic reconstruction of the fängie formula differs from the recon- 
struction of the glossed character alone. Interestingly, in almost all 
cases where this occurs, the pronunciation resulting from the fánqié 
is more similar to the reference Sanskrit syllable. For example, the 
locative plural termination given by Hui Li is # (LMC tgew'; Manda- 
rin zhöu), which is glossed with a fánqié as suo chu fan F#5. If we 
combine the initial consonant of Jr (LMC saad’ or sud’; Mandarin suð) 
and the final of 35 (LMC ts"ued; Mandarin chú) according to Pulley- 
blank's (1991) reconstruction, we will obtain -sud. Thanks to fängie, 
the resulting syllable is closer to Sanskrit -su. 

The only case in which the formula seems to deviate is that of the 
genitive plural termination, where the character employed is iiij (LMC 
nra:m; Mandarin nán). Here Pulleyblank's form fully corresponds to 
Sanskrit -nam, while his reconstruction of the graphemes & (LMC 
?an; Mandarin dn) and Jak (LMC xAja:m, Mandarin xian) appearing in 
the fánqié does not match well to Sanskrit. In fact, the result of the 
combination would be Pja:m. A corresponding reconstruction for the 
character jij is absent in Baxter and Sagart (2014), where it is only 
provided the Mandarin homophone character ij (MC nom). The char- 
acter Z that opens the fängie formula is instead reconstructed as MC 
'an in Baxter and Sagart (2014), with an initial vowel. 
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5 Summary 


All the characters (and fängie formulas) used by Hui Li to transcribe 


Sanskrit endings in the declension of purusa are listed below. 


Skr. Chinesech. Pulleyblank’s LMC pinyin (Standard Mandarin) 
sä »» sa: shä 
[BD RE) sa: (sa: tsa: `) sha (sha + zhd) 
BR sa:t shä 
sa a sa:t shä 
AR sa:t shà 
sah AR sa:t shä 
säh wy sa: shä 
sau 8 sa:w shäo 
fá saw shào 
sam z sa:m shän 
sän 38 sa:n shuang 
saih ET sa:t pjiajn’ shà bing 
Sal sa:t/ sha xi 
sat YB (ER) ^ sa:t^a'(t^a* na’) tö (tà + wó) 
se p sa:t sha 
? (FPS) siaj (535° +tshiaj) sí (suð + qí) 
su af) suad (sed +ts"uad) sú (sud + chú) 
sya ? (FEB) tsia (tsz ‘+ jia) zé (zi * yé) 
na = nra: nd 
nam i (ZEN) ?ja:m (Pan + xhja:m) än (Gn + xidn) 
ya EB jia yé 
yoh Fal) jya yu 
bhyam ? ($88) piam (pjiajy * tsiam') biàn (bing + jidn) 
bhyah BY (8845) piak (pjiajn‘ + ?iak) b-ue/biao (bing + yue/yào) 


In this paper I proposed an analysis of the declension of purusa 
(47b) in the Biograhy of Xuanzang from a phonological point of 
view. Although the representation of Indian grammatical cases by 
Hui Li (or by later copyists) has been previously reported in other 
studies concerning Chinese descriptions of Sanskrit, specific atten- 
tion to how Chinese characters were used phonographically has been 
lacking. Studied from this perspective, the declension of purusa is 
extremely interesting. The characters selected for transcription re- 
veal some inconsistencies: in particular, Sanskrit isomorphic ele- 
ments are treated with graphic alternations in Chinese; similarly, 
the same character can be associated with different syllables. The 
Chinese transcriptions from Indian languages generally constitute 
an important source of information for reconstructing the pronun- 
ciation of Middle Chinese, and the declension of purusa can certain- 
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ly contribute in this direction. In the present study, the declension 
of purusa was used to evaluate the level of correspondence between 
the transcribed Sanskrit sound and the reconstructed pronunciation 
of the same characters proposed by Pulleyblank (1991) and by Bax- 
ter and Sagart (2014); the analysis showed that the presumed Middle 
Chinese pronunciation of the vast majority of Chinese forms seems to 
be valid with respect to the corresponding Sanskrit syllable. 
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1 Introduction 


Ever since its excavation in mid-January 1972, the discovery of ‘Mar- 
quise of Dai #X’, buried in Western Han (2nd century BCE) tomb no. 
1 at Mawangdui EJ near Changsha £^ (Hunan rs, China), has 
continuously sparked the fields of Archaeology, East Asian Art His- 
tory and Sinology. And certainly, the findings at Mawangdui were 
equally extraordinary, spectacular and unique to mention but a few 
of the more frequently encountered superlatives in the relevant lit- 
erature. Among the myriad of studies one object has particularly en- 
joyed the focus of scholarly attention while remaining a controversial 
issue, namely the function and meaning of the so called féiyi RK 'fly- 
ing garment’, i.e. the sophisticated T-shaped silk banner found on top 
of the innermost coffin of its female tomb occupant. Various interpre- 
tations (from luminaries such as Yu Ying-shih, Michael Loewe etc.) 
were heavily based upon the textus receptus, and early on Silbergeld 
has drawn a cautionary note calling this practice into question: 


Can we really believe that a painting so carefully crafted and in- 
tegrally conceived was based on literary sources so widely scat- 
tered, one figure drawn from this text, another figure from that? 
Were its sources necessarily literary at all, or exclusively literary, 
without the contribution of oral traditions and unwritten practic- 
es, artistic convention and inspiration? (Silbergeld 1982-83, 83; 
italics added) 


Silbergeld also observes that “much of this literature was prescriptive 
rather than descriptive” (1982-83, 86) which suggests a big question 
mark concerning the nature of Old Chinese [OC] texts (cf. 1982-83, 
92 fn. 55) let alone their role as sources of e.g. art historical inter- 
pretation. Yet, Silbergeld 1982-83 had hardly any lasting effect. Per- 
haps representative in this regard is Wu’s seminal paper challenging 
his predecessors in a (to this day) highly influential alternative read- 
ing, of course, based on early written material, ironically acknowl- 
edging and at the same time essentially ignoring Silbergeld 1982-83 
(cf. Wu 1992).* Without going into this any further, Guo in retrospect 
refers to the two camps as the dominant ‘journey model’ seriously 
challenged by the ‘tomb model’ (cf. 2011, 88, 107 fn. 28) both based 


I am grateful to George van Driem for equally critical and helpful comments as well 
as to two anonymous reviewers whose diametrically opposed evaluations gave me rea- 
sons for clarifying certain points. 

1 At least Wang 2011, 77 fn. 7 and Waring 2019, 38 fn. 107, 472 incl. fn. 1140 both 
do mention Silbergeld 1982-83 and its core message. Conversely, a professor emeritus 
(from Peking University) basically presents the narrative of Wu 1992 in a vacuum (cf. 
Gao 2019), completely disregarding any non-Chinese source (incl. Wu 1992). 
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on received Old Chinese texts. Only a decade before Guo or rather 
after Wu, Kern initiates the (self-admittedly) overdue "discussion of 
the nexus between the oral and the written" (2002, 164 fn. 27) and 
thereby perhaps echoing Silbergeld 1982-83 puts a deeply ingrained 
bundle of preconceptions back on the map: 


The Chinese tradition [...], and with it the modern scholarly explo- 
ration of Chinese antiquity, has always privileged text [...] as the 
primary medium of early Chinese cultural self-expression and self- 
representation. [...] No doubt, the newly available manuscripts con- 
firm the [...] prestige of texts in early China; yet at the same time, 
they allow us to ask some fundamental questions about the an- 
cient textual culture that have barely been considered: What ex- 
actly is a text in early China? [...] What are the specific functions 
of the written text? How should we imagine the relation and bal- 
ance between oral and written textual practices? What are the so- 
cial contexts of texts? Such questions do (...) alert us to a host of 
problematic assumptions about [...] what has mostly been taken 
for granted as a more or less secure corpus of writings and ideas. 
(Kern 2005, VIII-IX; italics added) 


Unlike Silbergeld’s vox clamantis in deserto, Kern has marked a turn- 
ing point on the modality of how to explore and ultimately think about 
early China. Thinking along the same lines as those two and many oth- 
ers (cf. e.g. Sanft 2019; Waring 2019), it seems obvious enough to con- 
sider living artifacts as well. Through the lens of - mirabile dictu - to- 
day's Lohorung,? the unearthed centerpiece of the Máwángdui complex 
together with the relevant literature might appear in a new light: 


After one’s death, there is no lawa, just as a man casts no more 
shadow after his death. At a Lohorung burial, the participants 
cry Lawa empoke! ‘Soul, return!’ at the moment of interment, but 
the Lohorung say that this utterance merely gives voice to an idle 
hope. There is no lawa after death, nor has one ever been observed 
to return. (van Driem, unpublished; italics in original) 


Of course this immediately recalls Zhao hun 1834 ‘Summoning the 
soul’ (i.e. a chapter of the Chu ci 268 [Verses of Chu], cf. Wu 1992, 
112-13). Yet, except for some prima facie accidental or (depending on 
the vantage point) maybe even expected cultural similarities, what 
would a small Kiranti tribe in Eastern Nepal have in common with 


2 The envisaged A grammar of Lohorung (cf. van Driem, unpublished) based on field 
work in the late 1980s remains to be completed and is quoted here from the latest cir- 
culating draft manuscript (February 21st, 2017). 
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great pre-Han China or rather and more specifically the state of Chü 
46? Well, first and foremost it is widely accepted that their languag- 
es, namely Lohorung (Eastern Kiranti) and Old Chinese (Sinitic), both 
belong to the same Trans-Himalayan language family: 


(1) lawa em-pok-e! (2) 8E ER (3)en- — -ta- khar-e! 

soul return-ASP-IMP *qhian-ga *k”aj-rak return- come-  go-IMP 
soul-sFP return-come 

‘Soul, return!’ ‘O soul, come back!’ ‘Return quickly / hurry back! 

(van Driem, (Yü 1987, 363) 


unpublished) 


Although this is hardly evidence in favor of the occasionally suggest- 
ed age-old linkage between the Kirātas (i.e. Kiranti) and the Chinese 
(cf. e.g. Chatterji 1974, 32; Northey, Morris 1928, 214),* Lohorung la- 
wa ‘soul, spirit’ clearly corresponds to OC *m.q”'an zii ‘spiritual soul’.* 
And a slightly modified reconstruction? suggesting a loose preinitial 
for OC *me.q"*en 3i not only made the Old Chinese form virtually disyl- 
labic (or rather sesquisyllabic), but also looked deceptively similar to 
mala ‘spirit’ in Jero (Western Kiranti) where the syllable final glottal 
stop (as a pendant to uvular initial <q-> in OC) remained (cf. Opgenort 
2005, 64-5 and the there suggested link to Wambule implosives). Sup- 
pose that such a correspondence at some point existed in all of Kiran- 
ti which would then still be signified, for instance, by the lengthened 
vowel in Dumi (Western Kiranti) la:wo ‘spirit, soul’ as well as the hiatus 
glottal stop between vowels in Lohorung (cf. van Driem, unpublished) 
indicating hiatus-filling approximants elsewhere, e.g. lawa (< *la?a), 
this all of a sudden gave us perhaps unexpected food for thought.* 
Nevertheless, these shared features by Kirantis and Early Chi- 
nese (up to here), i.e. shamanism in general and the soul-summon- 
ing ritual in particular, are certainly not specific enough to convinc- 


3 There is, for instance, reason to believe that OC *r‘ak 3& in (2) Lohorung or rath- 
er -ta: in (3) and -pok in (1) do have a quite similar aspectivising [Asp] function (cf. van 
Driem, unpublished; Wiedenhof 2015, 228). 

4 Note that the Lohorung term lawa equally means 'shadow, silhouette' (cf. van Dri- 
em, unpublished) and corroborates the suggested cognacy OC *m.q"'en a = *c"en E 
'cloud' by Schuessler (cf. 2007, 290). In short, contrary to Williams (cf. 2020, 163 fn. 86), 
"Schuessler's etymological speculations" (see also below fn. 19) are actually quite un- 
problematic. 


5 Following Baxter, Sagart 2014 in general including their working assumption that 
any etymon has up to three different forms (cf. 2014, 43, but see Hill 2019, 126), minor 
deviations due to e.g. alternative Middle Chinese [MC] reconstructions remain possible. 


6 Thereality is slightly more complex (see below table 1), yet the recently challenged 
sound change from Proto-Kiranti *kw > Proto-Western Kiranti *?w (cf. Gerber, Groll- 
mann 2018, 109-12) perhaps merits another look. 
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ingly connecting the dots.’ And, yet, the regarding Lohorung ritual 
involves a yatanpa ‘household priest’ mediating between the spirit- 
ual and the human world (cf. Hardman 2000, 50) which has duties 
similar to its (exclusively in the Chu ci occurring) Old Chinese com- 
pound cognate *ka.tan?-man 3€& ‘master of dreams’ (cf. Wang 2011, 
42).* Against this background, it is hardly surprising that the yatanpa 
does acquire knowledge directly from his ancestors, namely through 
semman ‘dream’ (cf. van Driem, unpublished) and this again brings 
another Old Chinese text (i.e. Lie zi 4 [Master Lie], cf. Ho 1996, 
18)° into focus: 
BANIR L..] S887? SHES, HWS, SFIS WHS, TLE 
TE, SEINES. 


Dreams have six settings. [...] How are the six settings named? 
The first is called ter-mer [ordinary dream], the second n‘ak-man 
[shock dream], the third sa-man [longing dream], the fourth pfa- 
mən [waking dream], the fifth q"o?-mar [happy dream] and the 
sixth is called g"ak-mar [anxiety dream]. (Author's translation)'? 


7 Cf. van Driem 2001, 605; Hardman 2000, 187 incl. fn. 22; Major 1999, 135 £; Wu 
1992, 114 incl. fn. 9. 


8 The cognacy between the yatanpa and the *ka.tan?-man *É£ ‘being in charge of 
dreams’ (cf. Loewe 1993, 24-5) becomes evident with regards to Paficthare Limbu 
mande:mba respectively man-kede:mba ~ man-kede:mba ‘shaman’ (cf. Weidert, Subba 
1985, 286-7). Furthermore, Mewahang selemi ‘special category of shaman’ (cf. Gaenszle 
1999, 49) as well as Dumi selemi ‘shaman’ (cf. Rai 2017, 245) correspond to OC *sa.lan-ma 
##AK ‘spirit magician’. Conversely, in the Mawangdui text Shi wen +4] [Ten questions] 
we do find the unidentified spirit-being *ma-den-daw Jj (cf. Harper 1998, 125) for 
which, for instance, Limbu p^e:darma ‘priest, wizard, medicine man, shaman’ (cf. van 
Driem 1987: 496) offers a feasible equivalent, whereas reduced by the gender suffix -ma 
Limbu p"e:dar is plausibly cognate with OC *pap-dzra? J+ ‘ritual specialist’ (cf. Puett 
2002, 242-5, 304-7). An overview of the current state of research on the controversial is- 
sue 'Shamanism in early China' among others shows that the pros and cons do essential- 
ly rely on a specific (and actually ambiguous) passage in the Guo yù Pa (Discourses of 
the states) (cf. Michael 2015, 674-5. incl. notes 54-7, 679, 682-4 incl. fn. 71) and thereby 
on an intra-Chinese perspective. From a more inclusive vantage point (e.g. Sidky 2010; 
Williams 2020), Michael's plaidoyer in favour was arguably beyond reasonable doubt. 


9 The dating of the Lie zí is controversial, however, particularly the parallel in the x Li 
ji sc (Records of Ritual) (with a clear link to the Chu ci, cf. Schmitt, unpublished, 90v, 
105v) of the following passage suggest pre-Hàn origin (cf. Loewe 1993, 29). 


10 Screening atleast half a dozen translations, except for a surprisingly accurate Ger- 
man version obviously attempting to translate the ‘modifier + modified collocations’ 
as compounds, for instance rendering *sa-man as 'Sehnsuchtstraum' and *n'a-man as 
"Wachtraum' (cf. Wilhelm 1911, 32), the most feasible account of this passage I am aware 
of is in French (cf. Mathieu 2012, 159). A.C. Graham, author of the "best translation in- 
to a Western language" (cf. Loewe 1993, 307), although exemplifying a "language-sen- 
sitive approach to translation" (Li 2015, 115) considers five out of six categories (i.e. 
the concerning asyndetic noun clusters) consisting each of a first noun being causally 
(of what actually is no more than attributively) subordinated to a second noun as if we 
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Beyond the correspondence between semman ~ semman ‘dream’ (< 
*si- ‘to think/wish’ + *man ‘dream’) and *so-mor J ‘longing dream’, 
Lohorung has a corresponding form to *n'a-man #2 ‘waking dream’, 
namely lemmar ‘waking state’ (« le- ‘to know’ + man ‘dream’, cf. van 
Driem, unpublished) as well.?* Both semman and lemmapn are not on- 
ly integral parts but also contrastive entities in Lohorung culture, the 
latter pointing at ordinary reality being perceivable while conscious- 
ly awake and the former pointing to the extraordinary reality being 
accessible only (during spiritual journeys) in dreams and/or trance 
(cf. Hardman 2000, xii, xiv, 110, 176). And in the very next paragraph 
(only a few lines below, cf. Ho 1996, 18) we find the following passage: 


Ken 


PURE FG ERST RS, ANSEL TBE, TSE Bl. PE ZIMA, HIE 
APRA AZIM ARR, BOER. RAR PRM SIR. TUEU 8, VL 
EB TC, VEZ are. 


At the South corner of the far West there is a country, I do not know 
where its frontiers lie: itis named the country of Ku-mang. The Yin 
and Yang breaths do not meet there, so there is no distinction be- 
tween cold and heat. The light of the sun and moon does not shine 
there, so there is no distinction between day and night. Its peo- 
ple do not eat or wear clothes and sleep most of the time, waking 
once in fifty days. They think that what they do in dreams is real, 
and what they see waking is unreal. (Graham 1960, 67; italics add- 
ed; cf. Mathieu 2012, 161) 


This quotation, on the one hand, reads (in part) as if it was penned 
by Hardman in her ethnographic study describing the Lohorung: 


One yatangpa explained that the power of 'seeing' lies deep in the 
belly, bok. [...] What we can see when awake - in waking vision 
(lemmang) is limited. In another vision (semmang) restrictions of 
time and space and the divisions of the world disappear. It is ex- 
plored, I was told, by everyone in their dreams and by mangpa and 
yatangpa who have been chosen to 'see' that aspect of the world. 
Other human beings have lost this ability to 'see' and talk to this 
world. They were not talking about another reality, another world, 
since the realms are understood as co-existing and bringing each 


were rather dealing with dream causes here (e.g. *sa-may as ‘dreams due to thinking’, 
cf. Graham 1960, 66) and thereby hampers any comparative linguistic account per se. 


11 Dumioffers a third correspondence (cf. van Driem 1993, 391), namely lemma 'day- 
dream, imagination’ (< *len- ‘day’ + *man ‘dream’) to OC *ten-man iE 'everyday/ordi- 
nary dream', whereas Bahing (Western Kiranti) even suggests a fourth correspondence 
(cf. Hodgson 1857, 487; Opgenort 2005, 356, 360), to wit, gná'mo - gnámung ‘dream’ (« 
*(g)níma ‘fear’ + *man ‘dream’) to *g"ak-mer 4# ‘anxiety dream’. 
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other problems. The ability to ‘see’ is accepted as a valuable and 
authoritative way of knowing the world. (Hardman 2000, 50; ital- 
ics in original) 


On the other hand, the Lie zi passage to all appearances pictures a 
land of ascetics (such as meditating monks), so one might feel the 
urge to investigate Ku-mang’s whereabouts. Needless to say, the Lo- 
horung apparently drop out from the very outset since they do know 
the “conceptual division into male and female areas” (Hardman 2000, 
140). However, according to Mathieu: “This region is [...] obvious- 
ly not localized [and] thus fictional” (2012, 161 fn. 55). Regardless, 
Mathieu tries to narrow down the choices by (in view of its Chinese 
reference) coming up with the verbatim rendering “ancient immen- 
sity” (2012, 161 fn. 56) and subsequently (with regards to content) 
conjecturing a “possible allusion to the almost undressed populations 
of the southernmost part of Asia” (2012, 161 fn. 58). In a more seri- 
ous attempt, Sang relying on local chronicles identifies the region 
in question as ancient Dian 7H territory and more specifically has in 
mind a living Khmer speaking ethnicity (i.e. in nowadays Yunnan 73 
Province, China) (cf. 2006, 85). From an entirely different (and mere 
linguistic) angle again, namely based on the simple observation that 
152€ was also in use as a fánqie XY) gloss for *k‘ay? 8 ‘border[land]’ 
(i.e. MC k- i; + MC -angX Z$ = MC kangX Wi, cf. Chen et al. n.d., 6 [v. 
3, seq. 55]), there is reason to believe that we actually are dealing 
with a lento form *k‘a?-m‘an? here which in allegro speech obviously 
might designate khams raw [k^am] (in modern-day Chinese still pro- 
nounced kang ft (< *k'far), in other words, Tibetan territory (slightly 
overlapping with Yunnan). With regards to our context Kham ought 
to fit well, could bridge the Night Train to Lisbon distance between 
the Lohorung and Chängshä and would confirm the first Kirantolo- 
gist avant la lettre, British orientalist B.H. Hodgson (1800-1894) who 
was convinced "that the Kirantis came from Eastern Tibet or Kham" 
(cf. van Driem 2001, 602). 

Picking up our 'soul' related beginnings again, we are confronted 
with a complex scenario according to which in Kiranti languages exist 
various terms for 'soul' (that essentially amount to a concept of per- 
sonhood), in fact virtually a handful in each language (at times inter- 
mingled with Nepali) thus constituting a nearly inextricable soul-knot 
which makes the comparison of this shamanistic / semireligious vo- 
cabulary challenging within Kiranti itself and even more demanding 
beyond. However, thanks to the meticulous ethnographic studies by 
Gaenszle (1991; 1999; 2002; 2021) and Hardman (1996; 2000; 2002; 
2004) alongside some painstaking descriptive grammars it is feasi- 
ble to get these constituents of personhood disentangled and, nota 
bene, to find plausible Old Chinese cognates for all of them focusing 
(the Upper Arun branch of) Eastern Kiranti (cf. van Driem 2001, 617). 
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2 Lawa 


We have already come across this term: lawa is prevalent beyond East- 
ern Kiranti and evidently cognate to the sesquisyllabic OC *m.q™fən zi 
'spiritual soul' - at least in part. Actually, disyllabic ma?la 'spirit' in Jero 
and even more so the metathetic wala 'ghost, spirit' in Sunwar (West- 
ern Kiranti) strongly suggest disyllabic Old Chinese correspondences.?? 
And in view of another apparent metathesis, namely Sunwar yabre 'an- 
cestor spirit' (also yabre 'god, creator', cf. Rapacha 2022, 393), we have 
reason to assume that the corresponding Jero ma?la at some point had 
medial -r- (« * mra?la) which gives us the following situation: lawa (= 
OC *rien-q”'an #2) versus wala (= OC *q"fon- r'en 249€) and either still 
ma?la (= OC *m.rfep-q"*en $93) or already marla (= OC *mo.q"*en Zi). 
Among others the scope in Dumi [table 1] clarifies that we are not deal- 
ing with either/or (i.e. monosyllabic vs. disyllabic) but with both/and in 
Kiranti as well (cf. van Driem 1993, 391, 395; Opgenort 2005, 384). And 
again, all of this presents itself as an illustrative example for the mon- 
osyllabification process in Old Chinese suggested below (see fn. 19). 


Table1 Lawa 


E>UA 


E>GY 


W>CH 
W>N 


W>UD 


Lohorung lawa soul; shadow van Driem, unpublished; 
Mewahang lawa free-soul Gaenszle 2002, 130; 
Yamphu lawa spirit, soul; shadow Rutgers 1998, 552 
Chwlwn rawa soul Rai 2019, text 64; 
Yakkha lawa spirit, soul Schackow 2015, 278 
Jero marla spirit Opgenort 2005, 250 
Sunwar wala ghost, spirit Bieri, Schulze 1971, 11; 
yabre ancestor spirit Borchers 2008, 309 
Dumi lu: ~ la:so-la:wo awareness, mind, soul, spirit van Driem 1993, 39; 


lawa -lawa-so (presence of) soul, spirit 


Old Chinese 5 *m.q"*an spiritual soul passim 
= — "men spirit passim 
EM *ren-g"ian soul Bender 2019, 15 
ME  "q''en-reg soul Brashier 1996, 150-1 


The Mewahang perceive lawa very similar to the Lohorung (and per- 
haps the Kirantis in general) as a life-force and consciousness giving 
small substance. The potentially free-moving lawa leaves the body for 
various causes (e.g. dream, fright, shock, surprise, illness, death etc.), 
in others words, although lawa leaving the body keeps the involved 


12 The OC equivalent for Jero ma?la is expected to be different from the one for Sun- 
war wala, as the latter's supposed earlier forms grwat ‘soul’ (cf. Rapacha 2022, 332) 
and/or Chepang gwa.lam? ‘spirit’ (cf. Caughley 2000, 453) suggest. 
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individual in an equally vulnerable and dangerous state, it does not 
imply death. In case of death though, the lawa wanders around as 
Ca:p ‘spirit’ [table 2]. 


Table2 Cap? 


E>UA 


E>GY 


C>KH 


Lohorung cap? disincarnate spirit van Driem, unpublished; 
Mewahang ca:p (roaming) spirit, ghost Gaenszle 2002, 131; 
Yamphu cap spirit of an ancestor Rutgers 1998, 529 
Athpahariya cyan soul of dead person Ebert 1997, 240 
Yakkha cyan spirit, soul Schackow 2015, 30 
Kulung cap ghost, spiritofdeceased Tolsma 2006, 232 
OldChinese #8 “tsen (refined) essence Sterckx 2002, 213 


Yet, and this cannot be overemphasised, even the roaming ca:p or 
rather the ultimate leaving of the lawa is (supposed to be) temporary 
in nature “until it is properly integrated into the ancestral shrine” 
(Gaenszle 2002, 131). Everything just said (cf. van Driem 1993, 44; 
Gaenszle 2002, 130-1; Hardman 2000, XII, 52, 73) essentially applies 
to early China as well (cf. Brashier 1996, 138-46; Guo 2011, 90; Puett 
2002, ch. 1; Yü 1987, 373-5). 


3 Saya 
Mewahang saya 'head-soul' is well established all over Kiranti [table 3]. 


Table3 Saya 


Limbu sam consciousness, spirit van Driem 1987, 505 
Lohorung saya ancestral power, vitalsoul Hardman 2004, 329; 
Mewahang saya head-soul, life-force Gaenszle 2002, 130 
Yakkha saya head-soul Schackow 2015, 270 
Kulung som breath, steam, eternalsoul Tolsma 2006, 270 
Sunwar saya dead soul Rapacha 2022, 417 
Dumi sa:yi life force, vital force, spirit van Driem 1993, 416; Rai 

sai ~ sayi ~saya (presence of) soul 2017, 233, 237; 

sam spirit, soul, mood van Driem 1993, 414 
Old Chinese J *sam-rak heart spirit Liu 2020, 496 


Unlike lawa, the invisible saya has special significance to prosperi- 
ty (i.e. personal strength, well-being etc.) and is in close association 
with tobu ‘long life’ (= OC *tu? 3$ ‘longevity’), rùrù ~ riri ‘life-soul’ 
(= OC *k-r'u? # ‘long life’ ~ OC *m-rin-s íi; ‘life, fate’) and the Mewa- 
hang ritual language term nalüun ‘prestige, honour’ (= OC *r.nfar-s.rak 
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Bit ‘dignity, honour’ < *r.n‘ar EA ‘face, forehead’ + *s.rak f& ‘color; 
countenance^).? Depending on the ancestral satisfaction saya can 
be accumulated: it can be ‘high’ (i.e. accordance with one’s ances- 
tors) and has to be ritually raised (saya po:kma) to increase or pre- 
serve its status quo. Otherwise saya can deteriorate and ultimately 
be ‘low’ (i.e. negligence of one’s ancestral obligations).** Conceptu- 
ally, saya reveals a high degree of similarity with (but is not limit- 
ed to) OC *tsen-s.lan fit! ‘essential spirit’ which “makes a human 
being into a human being” (Sterckx 2002, 73), namely by the pos- 
session of intellectual awareness or rather consciousness (cf. Pork- 
ert 1974, 193-6; Roth 1991, 643-6). Anyhow, saya is cognate to OC 
*sam-rak 47] ‘heart spirit’ which is (covering a cognitive as well 
as a bodily component typically rendered ‘mind and body’, cf. Kno- 
block 1994, 180) again corresponding and structurally similar to 
Dumi sa:yi ‘life/vital force, spirit’ (< ‘life, body’ + ‘force’). Moreo- 
ver, saya goes hand in hand not only with OC *sam-?ak-s Ù 'bos- 
om’ (< ‘heart’ + ‘thought’) structurally similar to Dumi sa:go: ‘body; 
mind’ (> ‘life, body’ + ‘thought’) but also with OC *som-c"aj? OA 
‘heart qi’ (< ‘heart’ + ‘vapors’) which is well reflected in both Dumi 
sikla ‘the spirit of ancestors’ and Limbu sango: ‘life force’ and pre- 
sumably linked to Limbu sokma, Yamphu so:?ma, Athpahariya sok- 
ma, Chintang (Central Kiranti) sa:kma:, Bantawa (Central Kiranti) 
sakma ‘breath; life, soul’ as well as Lohorung sokma ‘breath’ (= OC 
*sok IA ‘breathe; breathing’), sa:ma, sa:?e ‘to breath’ (= OC *sa.q'ap 
1% ‘inhale’) and so forth.'^ 


13 OC *rp‘ar Ei (vs. *C.nfrar, cf. Baxter, Sagart 2014, 370) follows Zhang, Jacques, 
Lai (2019) who reconstruct preinitial *r- instead of medial *-r- in cases with compar- 
ative evidence from Gyalrongic (cf. 2019, 77). This cognacy, well reflected in Banta- 
wa nalin ‘face, forehead’ (cf. Doornenbal 2009, 452) and most definitely in Limbu nara 
‘face, countenance, visage’ (< na ‘face’ + ran ‘colour’, van Driem 1987, 473, 475, 503), 
provides evidence that the (repeatedly rejected) sound change from Proto-Trans-Hima- 
layan *sr to s in non-Sinitic languages (i.e. Handel’s suggested innovation, cf. Hill 2019, 
198-200; Jacques 2015, 219) actually cannot be confirmed for Proto-Kiranti either (but 
see Jacques 2015, 220). 


14 See Gaenszle 2002, 132-5; Hardman 1996, 1-2; 2000, e.g. 15 f., 141, 214, 255-60; 
2002, 105-6; 2004, 336; and Schackow 2015, 30, 270 fn. 4, 278 fn. 12. 


15 Cf. Doornenbal 2009, 459; van Driem 1987, 506, 514; 1993, 415; van Driem n.d.; 
Ebert 1997, 257; Rai et al. 2011, 150; Rai 2017, 235; Rutgers 1998, 579; Unschuld, Tes- 
senow 2011, 94 (bosom), passim (heart qi). By the way, *som 4» arguably more often 
than not represents soul-related vocabulary in early China (but see Williams 2020, 
158) and thereby hampers the so called ‘soul duality’ and any arguments relying on it 
(e.g. Williams 2020, 161-3). 
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4 Nunwa 


Mewahang nunwa ‘ego-soul’, ‘mind’ or rather Lohorung ninwa ‘mind, 
spirit’ is deep-rooted in Greater Eastern Kiranti [table 4]. 


Table4 Ninwa 


Limbu ninwa mind, memory, van Driem 1987, 480 
desire, satisfaction, intent 
E>UA Lohorung ninwa ~ niwa mind, spirit van Driem n.d. 
Mewahang nünwa ego-soul, mind Gaenszle 2002, 135 
Yamphu nina mind, heart, faculty of(... ^ Rutgers 1998, 552 
feeling 
E»GY  Athpahariya ninwa ~ ningwa mind Ebert 1997, 251 
Yakkha ninwa mind Schackow 2015, 281 
C>KH Kulung niwa mind Tolsma 2006, 260 
W>UD Dumi nugo mind Rai 2017, 431 
Old Chinese MR "m'ik-c"aj? configurational energy passim 


The Lohorung stress the importance of ninwa development in ear- 
ly childhood nourishing their children to become social beings and 
“fully acceptable as members of the community” (Hardman 2000, 16, 
183-4). Conversely, ninwa serves as source of knowledge (van Driem 
2001, 694) and that beyond cognition: The expression ninwa yamu? 
(lit. the mind speaks) refers to one’s inner voice (cf. van Driem n.d.) 
or rather one’s gut feeling (see above for the power to ‘see’ lying in 
the bok ‘belly’), so ninwa moreover constitutes a bundle of emotions 
and accounts for its self-control (cf. Hardman 2000, 81, 187, 211 etc.). 
Likewise, the corresponding Mewahang nünwa is tantamount to “the 
mental and emotional aspect of an individual” and responsible for a 
person’s “character and self-control” (Gaenszle 2002, 135-6). The con- 
cept in question shares a striking resemblance (see ningwa in Athpa- 
hariya still being nearly homophonous) to its Old Chinese cognate 
*m'ik-c"aj? Ifa (lit. ‘blood + vapors’) which is clearly to be consid- 
ered a noun-noun compound most likely depicting an approximation 
of ‘configurational energy’ (cf. Harper 1998, 77 fn. 2; Porkert 1974, 
186; Sterckx 2002, 73-4). Since the latter is characteristic of animat- 
ed beings in general, what makes all the difference is the (e.g. animal- 
istic, human) conduct or rather the ability to regulate/control one’s 
*m'ik-c"aj?. Accordingly *m'ik-c"aj? has great significance to sacrifi- 
cial practice/religion and apart from providing the “seat of one’s jin- 
gshen” (see ‘3 saya’ above) also functions as “seat of emotions” (cf. 
Sterckx 2002, 73-6). Speaking of emotions, Lohorung has 


no abstract word for ‘love’ or the Nepali maya. [...] Within the Lo- 
horung’s own indigenous concepts all the terms near to our notion 
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‘love’ have components of ‘compassion’, ‘pity’, and ‘affection’ or ‘nos- 
talgia’ rather than the sexual attachment and passion that the terms 
‘love’ and maya evoke. (Hardman 2000, 251; italics in original)*® 


Instead, Lohorung does (just as other Kiranti languages do) frequent- 
ly express emotions periphrastically and/or metaphorically using id- 
iomatic expressions including the liver, lung etc. (cf. Hardman 2000, 
251) and this apparent preference for embodied emotions (cf. Hard- 
man 2004, 327, 342, 345) might be a general trait in (significant parts 
of) the Trans-Himalayan language family. Given that my finding with 
regards to OC *q‘ap-s ® still holds and perhaps was instrumental 
(cf. Riegel 2015, 39 fn. 6, 42 fn. 15), Behr’s tantalising glimpses in 
search of its elusive etymology elaborating on connections to *q^op-s 
^& ‘breath, vapors’, *nir {— ‘to show affection for others’ and *sem 4^ 
‘heart’ (cf. 2016) fit in neatly here, a fortiori in view of several Kiran- 
ti languages showing a strikingly similar interlock: e.g. Limbu lunma 
‘liver, heart’, Lohorung / Yakkha lunma ‘liver’ = OC *lran |» ‘intes- 
tines’, Bantawa som ‘lung’, Dumi so:m ~ somu, Kulung so:m (Central 
Kiranti), Sunwar sot ‘breath’ = OC *sam ò ‘heart’, Limbu bhokso: 
‘lungs’ = OC *p^ot-sem hiù lung heart’, Lohorung samlunma ‘heart’ 
e OC *som-Iran Òa ‘heart+intestines’*® and many more: 


me DE TRE, 16, EH PEN ZF] de, KBAT PIRE 13] PLA Sa 
UR, PERTHE HEBE REAREN, REE. 


jí lián, wü and yan all mean ài ‘to care about’. In Eastern Qi and 
the Hai-Dai regions, they say ji. In the Qin and Jin regions west of 
the Pass, ji generally means ‘to mutually respect and care’. In (...) 
Chen-Chü and Jiäng-Huäi, they say lian. In Song, Wei, Bin and Tao, 
they say wu, sometimes also yan. (Park 2017, 146-7) 


Whereas these regional variants in its modern-day Mandarin Chi- 
nese pronunciation have hardly anything in common, their OC recon- 
structions paint a more insightful picture: the word field in question 
is cognate either with a vital substance, namely *q'op-s "€ / *khok-s 
HR *ghop-s % ‘breath, vapors’ or with internal organs, i.e. *m.r‘in t 


16 Evidence in the same vein was provided for OC *q‘ap-s & ‘have / show / inspire sym- 
pathy’ (oscillating between empathy and partiality) in my MA thesis (2012). For its proof 
of existence, I am much obliged to Wolfgang Behr (cf. 2015, 215 fn. 57). See also Jack- 
son et al. 2019 where Austronesian probably comes rather close to Trans-Himalayan. 
17 As for Limbu bhokso: ‘lungs’ and its structurally similar OC compound cognate *p'ot- 
sem fifi» "heart [associated with the] lung" (Unschuld 2016, 296), consider also Nep. p^ok- 
so "beat ‘lungs’ (Skt. klóman- < PIE *pleu-mon- ‘lung(s)’, cf. Kölligan 2018, 2232, 2266). 
18 Cf.Doornenbal 2009, 462; van Driem 1987, 350; 1993, 419; Rai 2017, 361; Rapacha 
2022, 423; Schackow 2015, 13; Tolsma 2006, 270. 
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/ *mra? it ~ *mro? (>MC mjuX) / *?rom? '& (> MC /jemX) = *lran li 
'intestines'.'? Although both unmentioned here, *mru Æ (> MC mjuw) 
and, more importantly, *nir {— belong to the latter category. With re- 
gards to the archaic forms of {—, (the probably largely homophonous) 
Æ, A and even ;5 inherently suggest to be somehow embodied (see 
also Behr 2015, 207 fn. 28) and thus it is more than sheer specula- 
tion to consider *nir f: being cognate to *m‘ik if. To all appearanc- 
es, we are (in the middle of a transition period?) dealing with a lex- 
ical / regional split or rather (confirming Behr's conjecture, i.e. the 
substitution of *nir {= with *q'ap-s Æ, cf. 2015, 215) with the seman- 
tic shift and eventually extension from a body based, concrete, spe- 
cific (intrafamily) to a substance based, abstract, nonspecific (inter- 
family) concept.?? 


19 OC *p"rak W ‘bodily soul’ (that is the counterpart to *m.q"*en #4) e *p"rak ‘ij 
‘new moon’ = *b'rak F1 ‘white’ was to be located here, corresponding to metathetic la:b 
‘moon’ and p*ə ‘white’ in Limbu (cf. van Driem 1987, 453, 500; Schuessler 2007, 417). 
With regards to our context (i.e. *C.q""ap-s % = *m.q"fen 3), it suggests itself to con- 
sider *p'irak it  *m*ik ifl being cognate (see also Lai 2015, 44-5; Porkert 1974, 186), all 
the more so in view of their homorganic initials. Circumstantial evidence from Kiranti 
supports this: Limbu ma:k"i ~ makkti ‘blood’ (cf. van Driem 1987, 464; Weidert, Subba 
1985, 285) = *m'ik-q'ep-s iia most likely underwent semantic narrowing and - consid- 
ering the most frequent form in Central Kiranti as well as parts of Western Kiranti (i.e. 
Upper Dudhkosi) being hi ~ hi: ~ hü ~ hi ‘blood’ - if not semantic shifting (i.e. *m‘ik 
(> MC xwet) = *q’ap-s 44) then - according to the most common rime books - phonetic 
contraction (i.e. *swfit I (> MC hwet)), a fortiori since e.g. in Dumi hi: [hi:] ‘blood’ the 
voiced glottal fricative [A] is articulated virtually the same as a voiced aspirated velar 
stop [g^] (cf. van Driem 1993, 55 fn. 16). Conversely, perhaps something quite similar 
happened from the opposite direction: The apparent metatheses in Chintang micinir 
‘mind, thought, attention’ (presumably revealing a preserved loose preinitial) as well as 
Chintang ha:li, Yamphu hali, Athpahariya helik, Yakkha hali, Lohorung hali ‘blood’ and 
its derivative hara:pa 'red' (cf. van Driem n.d.; Ebert 1997, 243; Rai et al. 2011, 118, 163; 
Rutgers 1998, 536; Schackow 2015, passim) perhaps went through even more straight- 
forward developments since their Old Chinese compound cognate *mo.q'eps-m'ik 4& 
is also (though less frequently) attested in the textus receptus. These scenarios perhaps 
both indicate an Old Chinese transition from disyllabic *m'ik-q"op-s I% to sesquisyl- 
labic *ma.q'ap-s ^& and ultimately monosyllabic *q'ap-s ^& while leading to co-existing 
variants: Tilung (Central Kiranti) still preserves both hi and rakti ‘blood’ (cf. Opgenort 
2014, 381, 387). By consequence, while the proposed (voiceless bilabial) nasal initial for 
*mfik if. (> MC xwet) proves to be correct (cf. Sagart 1999, 173), the comparative data 
from Kiranti made the reconstruction of a medial -r- plausible (thereby corroborating 
the suggested cognacy OC *mfik If. ‘blood’ = *C.m'rik IR ‘vein’ by Sagart, cf. 1999, 178 
fn. 5) as well as an initial n- conceivable. 


20 Was the well-known attack in Meng zi i; 3B9 against two other schools of thought 
(cf. Riegel 2015, 53) ultimately a fierce polemic against the unstoppable language (and 
culture) change by an equally foxy and conservative politician? 
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5 Same 


Last, but not least, the fourth constituent same is widespread all over 
Eastern Kiranti territory and beyond [table 5]. 


Table5 Same 


Limbu sammar household deity van Driem 1987, 506 
E>UA  Lohorung same? clan van Driem n.d. 
Mewahang same ancestral identity Gaenszle 2002, 136-7 
Yamphu samet together with Rutgers 1998, 529 
E»GY  Athpahariya sammar ancestor deity Ebert 1997, 129 
Yakkha sametlin spiritualclan Schackow 2015, 30 
samerc^or proto-clan Schackow 2015, 61 
W>CH Jero sama, deity, god, supernatural being Opgenort 2005, 265 
W>UD Dumi sa:me clan van Driem 1993, 415 
same(t) lineages Rai 2017, ii 
Old Chinese FR "'s'er-mir ancestors passim 


The inevitably gender-specific same ‘ancestral identity’ collectivizes the 
members of a certain kinship group and provides them an all-around 
social identity (implying a proto-clan) which is even retained in case 
of a clan split and the communication with the ancestors (cf. Gaenszle 
2002, 136-7; Hardman 2000, 121-5). Same is cognate with s‘ar-min "5E; 
‘ancestors’ and conceptually linked to *k"*un-dz‘ok 2j (> MC khowng- 
dzuwk) ‘ancestral clan’ (< ‘lineage’ + ‘sib’), perhaps best preserved in 
Limbu hansa ‘spirit of the deceased’ and Dumi honsa ‘immortal soul’ 
(cf. van Driem 1987, 426; 1993, 380). In some Kiranti languages the 
concept underwent semantic bleaching, extension or even shift to the 
point of being virtually no longer recognizable: for instance, Yamphu 
samet ‘together with’ very likely is an outgrowth of *samet ‘spiritual 
clan’ or similar, possibly owing to the Nepali loan ja:t sid ‘caste, tribe’. 
It goes without saying that what we have seen so far is actually 
just the tip of the iceberg," providing the necessary context in or- 
der to briefly zoom in on the gist of this paper which manifests itself 
most clearly in the Upper Arun branch and is in evidence in (at least 
to some degree mutually intelligible) Lohorung and Yamphu (cf. van 
Driem 2001, 689 f£), namely the mansu? ‘household shrine’: ?? 


21 The coherence among ‘Kiranti’ languages has been challenged from ‘within’ re- 
cently (cf. Gerber, Grollmann 2018), to do so from ‘without’ (by reconsidering Old Chi- 
nese) arguably is a desideratum and was part of my MA thesis (2022). 


22 Whereas the possibly related Korean mansin i?! ‘shaman’ (cf. Kendall 1984, 216) 
apparently is of post-Han origin, interestingly enough, Old Chinese *mrapn-s.lan th ‘an- 
cestral spirits’ is virtually homophonous to the both rarely attested OC *mrap-tsap 8j 
YE ‘ancestral banner’ (see Wu 1992, 116-17 fn. 23; 121 fn. 29) also known as *m’en-tsen 
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Table6 Mansu? 


E»UA  Lohorung mansu? household shrine/deities van Driem n.d. 
Mewahan mansewa mansewa-deity Gaenszle 1991, 299 
Yamphu mansuk ancestor shrine Rutgers 1998, 555, passim 
Old Chinese BA## *mran-s.lan ancestral spirits passim 


This particular shrine is (just as its Mewahang equivalent, cf. Gaen- 
szle 2002, 120) not only situated in the “most sacred section of domes- 
tic space”, i.e. in the inner chamber (bento?wa) of a Lohorung house, 
but also “regarded as the seat of the ancestors”, unsurprisingly then, 
mansu? may also refer to the ibidem worshipped household deities (cf. 
van Driem n.d.). Considering how the term mansu? is composed (namely 
of man ‘spirit’ and su:?ma ‘shinny up (a tree or pole)’, cf. van Driem, un- 
published) Hardman suggests the gloss ‘soul ladder’ which “is related to 
the idea that the lawa [...] ofa dead person climbs the mangsuk and from 
there ascends to the residence of dead ancestors” (2000, 141-2). Thus, 
the mansu? plays a significant part in defining a Lohorung house or rath- 
er its inhabitants’ identity as well as in acknowledging the bond with 
one’s ancestors. Accordingly, the description of constructing a mansu? 
chimes in perfectly with building a house (cf. 2000, 143). And yet: 


the shrine is more than just a structural replica of the house. In 
performance both the shrine and the house clearly become micro- 
cosms of the universe, both of them independently representing 
the three cosmic zones, the subterranean world, the world of the 
living (the earth), and the sky. (Hardman 2000, 145; italics added) 


Naming all the key words (see above in italics)” apart from its (lad- 
der rungs) bamboo fronds and, most notably, its T-shape (cf. Hardman 
2000, 142 ff.), one might actually take the mansur (not only linguisti- 
cally but also visually) for the T-shaped silk banner from Mawangdui 
with its “remains of a bamboo frame" (Hay 1973, 98) [figs 1-2].?* 

According to Hardman (cf. 1990, 236 fig. 3; 2000, 94-6, 144-6, 168) 
the upper section of the mansu? is divided into three compartments, 
namely in the following order (from left to right). 


$E ‘name banner’, as well as OC *mran-s.la? "JE ‘ancestral sacrifices/shrine' and the 
latter’s even structurally similar pendant in Sunwar mul laga: ‘main shrine’ also known 
as yabre laga: ‘ancestor shrine’ (< ‘ancestor’ + ‘shrine’) indicates a prevalent Kiranti 
phenomenon (cf. Borchers 2008, 289, 309; Egli 2014, 195 incl. fn. 1). 


23 Cf. Guo 2011, 93; Wu 1992, 138; Wang 2011, 38 (house setting), 57-8 (microcosm); 
Wu 1992, 125; Hay 1973, 98; Wu 1992, 124-5 (three cosmic zones). 

24 Figures 1 and 2 are reproduced with kind permission of Dr. Charlotte E. Hardman 
(Durham University) and Prof. Dr. Eugene Y. Wang (Harvard University), respectively. 
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Figure1 Sketch of a Lohorung mansu? (cf. Hardman 1990, 236 fig. 3) 


Figure2 T-shaped banner from Mäwängdui (cf. Wang 2011, 40 fig. 3 
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Table 7.1 Yimi 
Limbu yuma household goddess van Driem 1987, 548 
E>UA Lohorung yimi~ yi-/yuman house ancestor Hardman 2001, 140 
W>UD Dumi yarri: devine oracle, prophecy van Driem 1993, 30, 189 
Old Chinese  fHBH *s.lan-mran spiritual illumination Wang 2011, 54, 61 


Table 7.2 K*'am(m)an 


Limbu k'Yamma dwelling place in the van Driem 1987, 548 
hereafter 
E>UA  Lohorung k'amman house ancestor Hardman 2001, 140 
Mewahang k'aman household shrine/deity Gaenszle 2002, 55, 120 
Old Chinese EM *k"a?-mraw-s ancestral shrine/temple passim 


Table 7.3 Bonbi 


E>UA Lohorung bonbi water serpents; primeval snake Hardman 2001, 140 
banbi ancestors van Driem n.d. 
Old Chinese 278 *c"an-mai? great (nine-headed) serpent Hawkes 1985, 128, 224 
EM *s"an-mei? python Hawkes 1985, 233 


The Old Chinese pendants do consider that Lohorung yimi and k"ammar 
“are almost entirely represented in abstract terms, with few human 
characteristics” (Hardman 2000, 94). Speaking of the latter, the Mewa- 
hang khaman ‘household deity/shrine’ itself remarkably similar to the 
mansu? in function (cf. Gaenszle 2002, 120-1, 237) yet rather different 
in appearance (cf. 2002, 238, fig. 10) and wording, eventually turned 
out to be a core element within the mansu?. Conversely, the Lohorung 
bonbi ‘primeval snake’ (aka nagi in Mewahang) in an outer compart- 
ment of the mansu? is “considered to be very significant in the cre- 
ation of the world” (Hardman 2000, 134). Whether the half-human, 
half-serpent figure placed top-center in the T-shaped silk banner, argu- 
ably right above the (in Kiranti nomenclature) k"am(m)an actually de- 
picts *nra-graj il ‘Mother Star’ (cf. Wang 2011, 58) or *nra-k“'ra trh 
‘Mother goddess’ (cf. Silbergeld 1982-83, 81) is linguistically speaking 
all the same since in any case the link to the pan-Kiranti na:g"i 'cere- 
mony, rituals; rainbow’ (cf. van Driem 1993, 41) is a given. By the way, 
whereas the preference for among others snakes in Chü religious ico- 
nography is well known (cf. Major 1999, 129), all three of these half- 
serpent figures are referred to in the same chapter of the Verses of 
Chu (cf. Hawkes 1985, 127 [Mother Star], 128 [great (nine-headed) ser- 
pent], 130 [Nu wa]), not to mention that the creation myths in Kiranti 
and early China do significantly overlap each other (cf. Gaenszle 1991, 
252-7; 2002, 51-2; Hardman 2000, 171 fn. 7). 
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Moreover, the mansu? is attached to the wall (cf. Hardman 2000, 
142-3 including fig. 10) whereas the T-shaped silk banner’s “stick 
hanger at the top” indicates that it “had been lofted or hung some- 
where” (Wang 2011, 45). In short, we have reasonable cause to dwella 
little bit more on this in terms of a Gedankenexperiment (i.e. thought 
experiment): given that the structural similarity between the mansu? 
and the T-shaped silk banner from Máwángdui ties (concepts of or 
rather practices for the otherworld of) Upper Arun Kiranti and ear- 
ly Chü Chinese undeniably together, and following Guo’s conclusion 
(neatly summarising the state of research) according to which in the 
light of coexisting multilayered beliefs during Han China, the schol- 
arly suggested (prima facie contradicting) narratives are not mutu- 
ally exclusive (cf. 2011, 95; see also Wu 1992, 142), we might high- 
light the add-on that this unexpectedly holds even within essentially 
one and the same otherworldly belief system. In other words, from a 
less black-or-white or rather a more syncretistic perspective, (many 
of) the suggested outlines for or in conjunction with the *paj-?raj JE 
X (aka *par-?raj RK) ‘flying garment’ did - mutatis mutandis - pro- 
vide valuable pieces en route to complete the complex jigsaw puzzle: 
What if the T-shaped silk banner is not either-or,?° but both a “name 
banner” (Wu 1992, 116-17 fn. 23; 121 fn. 29) and a “soul-summon- 
ing garment" (Wang 2011, 45)?* perhaps while symbolically evoking 
the idea of a “burial shroud” (Yu 1987, 368; cf. Wang 2011, 78 fn. 18) 
symbolising a portable mansuk ‘ancestor shrine’ (Rutgers 1998, 555)? 
What if the Máwángdui tomb was indeed aimed at being the suggest- 
ed “happy home” (Wu 1992, 125, 138-9), however, due to its nonper- 
manent nature in fact functioning as a “waystation” (Lai 2005, 33 
fn. 120, 42; 2015, 1, 76, 186),?' the very first in the supposed bureau- 
cracy machinery (cf. Guo 2011, 90-1, 96-8, 101-3) or so to speak the 


25 Likewise, Chü # culture might be (in part) distinctly southern and still essential- 
ly Chinese (but see Hunter 2019, 114-15), considering that the former shows population 
intermingling (cf. Flad, Chen 2013, 277; Peters 1999, 108-9) and the latter is an amal- 
gam (cf. van Driem 2021, 81) that hardly meets the Reinheitsgebot (i.e. purity order) of 
a German beer. See also Williams 2020, 148 (incl. fn. 2) for a similar train of thought 
in favour of "Chu's dual identity". 


26 Comparing *paj-?raj JEX and *m*er-tser Shirt, the initials/finals of the involved syl- 
lables are all (nearly) homorganic. The name banner was perhaps intended less for the 
identification of the deceased by others (cf. Wu 1992, 117) but rather in lieu of a place 
card for the wandering lawa aka cap?. Note that the evidence contra the féiyi RX [...], 
for instance, suggested by Wu (reading Silbergeld 1982-83 against the grain) in favor 
of his own commentary-based interpretation is razor thin (cf. 1992, 116 fn. 18, 117-18) 
and elsewhere virtually nonexistent (see Gào 2019, 65-6). 


27 Conversely, Lai questions the "happy home" scenario per se (cf. 2005, 4-5). Regard- 
less, the deceased actually resembles a ‘tourist’ (sociotype), i.e. a traveler who (as a local 
at heart) hopes for the familiar in the distance (cf. Merz-Benz, Wagner 2002, 20-1, 35). 
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only legal access point to the final destinations??* And so on and so 
forth. A showcase in this respect was, for instance, Gerhard Schmitt 
(1933-2017), erudite scholar and aficionado of the Chù ci #&## (cf. Behr 
2018, 18-19) who in his curiosity-driven research already decades ago 
left no doubt that the T-shaped silk banner from Mäwängdui is to be 
seen in the soul summoning context functioning as an attractant to 
lure the *m.q"‘an 3%, to beckon it by presenting its cloth (i.e. *por-?roj 
IK) and to protect it (by means of the *poj-?rej JEX deceiving the 
demons) mediating its returning home (cf. Schmitt, unpublished, e.g. 
4r-v, 14r, 17v, 117r) and ultimately becoming a “good ancestor” sup- 
porting the bereaved (cf. Gaenszle 1999, 50-1; Lai 2015, 165; Puett 
2011, 226, 246).?° Schmitt's magic touch to anticipate much of the re- 
garding discussion to this day was thinking outside the box (cf. Behr 
2018, 18). Yet, current trends (if at all) casually draw comparisons 
between accounts of religious characteristics in Han China and con- 
temporary Taiwan (cf. Brashier 1996, 135 fn. 42; Guo 2011, 102), and 
although any possible insight out of that: 


derives from studies of modern Chinese religious practices, it 
might also be relevant to our discussion of their forerunner in the 
Han. (Guo 2011, 102) 


Granted that that or even the tempting Sino-Iranian hypothesis (cf. 
Williams 2020, 161-3) is not comparing incommensurables, the cul- 
turally and linguistically less remote Kiranti heartland should be 
qualified to search for and eventually find some missing links, nota 
bene not to give (more convincing) new answers, but (considering the 
more plausible old one's) to facilitate better questions.*° 


28 In Eastern Kiranti (Upper Arun) these are associated with “heaven” (Gaenszle 
2021, 451-2; Hardmann 2000, 142-3) which is eligible for early China as well (cf. Lai 
2015, 165) or rather cannot be ruled out for being “a dangerous place” (Guo 2011, 94; 
Wu 1992, 125) since all the dangers (mentioned in the regarding Chu ci $t passage) 
are not lurking in but merely on the way to heaven (cf. Schmitt, unpublished, 189r). 


29 Arguably that and not the lifesaving attempt is the primary goal (see Puett 2011, 
226; Wang 2011, 42, 45). Yet, this core function of the soul-summoning ritual remains 
largely unidentified (cf. Hunter 2019, 136; Williams 2020, 159; Wu 1992, 114-15) 


30 Given the “absolute absence of ethnographic possibility” (Michael 2015, 656 fn. 
14) to study early China, this paper attempts to approach a blind spot by, on the one 
hand, connecting independently operating fields of study (as a Prospektion [i.e field sur- 
vey] towards a further stage of research) and, on the other hand, initiating the prop- 
er revisit of Sino-Kiranti (i.e. the ‘default’ structure of Trans-Himalayan as such). Both 
goals or rather pillars of the ladder do lead to an intrinsically tied ethnolinguistic view. 
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Abstract The present paper considers the issue of the Sanskrit term ärya, starting 
from the use of ärya and arya as ‘freeman’ and ‘owner’ in opposition to däsa ‘servant’ 
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The Sanskrit term arya is one of the most important in the history of 
Indo-European studies. Anquetil-Duperron in 1771 published a trans- 
lation of the Avesta and used the term arien for the Avestan ethnic 
name airya. The same term and the Sanskrit arya were then rendered 
in German with Arier, which Friedrich Schlegel in 1819 applied to 
define the original people from where not only Indians and Iranians, 
but also Germans descended, as he allegedly proved by the German 
word Ehre ‘honour’ and ancient Germanic names with Ari- or Ario- 
(Schlegel 1819, 458-62). In 1830, Lassen proposed to use the term Ar- 
ier, being a real self-definition and not an artificial label, for the In- 
do-Europeans in general.* Eugene Burnouf, in his Commentaire sur 
le Yacna,” accepted Lassen's proposal through the French form arien, 
which was used also by Adolphe Pictet in this sense.* Max Müller pro- 
moted the same use of the term in the English form Aryan from the 
first volume of his Lectures on the Science of Language (1861).* The 
linguistic concept was naturally connected with the idea of an orig- 
inal people of speakers of the Aryan language, called Aryas by Pic- 
tet and ‘ancestors of the Aryan race’ by Max Miller, and placed, fol- 
lowing the Avesta, in Bactria or more vaguely on the highlands of 
Central Asia. The idea of a special Aryan race whose self-definition 
meant ‘honourable’ (Gobineau 1853-55, 2: 309) fascinated the theo- 
rist of racism Arthur de Gobineau, who in his Essay on the Inequali- 
ty of Human Races promoted the idea of a superior white and blonde 
race of conquerors, called Arians, which in Europe was most pure- 
ly represented by the Germanic race. Miller later criticised the ra- 
cial notion of Aryan: 


I have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, I mean neither 
blood nor bones, nor hair nor skull; I mean simply those who speak 
an Aryan language. [...] To me an ethnologist who speaks of Ary- 
an race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as 
a linguist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachy- 
cephalic grammar. (Müller 1888, 120)* 


1 Lassen 1930, 70-1 fn.*. He wrongly connected with the same name the Germanic 
tribe of the Arii (a more correct variant is Harii) mentioned by Tacitus. 


2 See Burnouf (1833, LIV, 460-2 fn. 525), where he proposes that arya was an adjective 
meaning excellent, supérieur (as the Indian lexicographers say), and that it was used as 
a title by the Aryan peoples (peuples ariens) to distinguish themselves from their neigh- 
bours as ‘the best ones’ (les meilleurs) or ‘the brave ones’ (les braves). 


3 Pictet 1837, 170-5; 1857, 60; 1859, 3-6, 27-34. In the last work he also uses the term 
Arya itself to indicate the proto-Indo-Europeans, and he justifies this use with Irish 
terms that in his opinion were related to arya. 


4 Cf. Miller 1866, 266-80. 


5 Müller (1888, 90) explains his use of these terms: “if we speak of Aryan race at all, 
we should know that it means no more than x+Aryan speech”. 
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In spite of Max Müller, this sin apparently became more and more 
popular at that time: in 1899, the French anthropologist Vacher de 
Lapouge titled a work L'Aryen, identifying the Aryan man with a ra- 
cial type (blonde and dolichocephalic) called Homo europaeus, not 
because he was convinced about this use of the term, but because it 
was so popular at his time (Vacher de Lapouge 1899, 1-5, 22-3). Then, 
it became part of a political agenda through Nazism and Fascism in 
the following century, so that in the West the concept of Aryan is 
still naturally associated with those ideologies, while in the scientif- 
ic field it has survived mainly in the notion of Indo-Aryan languages. 

About the etymology of the term, many hypotheses have been 
made,‘ the most detailed being that of Paul Thieme, who derived the 
term from arí interpreted as 'stranger', being the source of aryá 're- 
lated to strangers, hospitable master of the household', which final- 
ly gives ärya as a self-definition of a civilised people that is kind with 
guests. I find this interpretation too speculative and artificial, start- 
ing from the translation of arí as 'stranger, foreigner' (Fremder, Frem- 
dling), that is imposed on the Rigvedic passages, but it is not supported 
by the Indian tradition. The meaning of this term has been very much 
debated, and according to the interpretations of several scholars,’ it 
has sometimes a positive and sometimes a negative meaning: only this 


6 Cf. KEWA 1: 49, 52, 79, where Mayrhofer follows Thieme and, about aríh, Specht, 
who derived it from *al-i- (lat. alius). However, the term corresponding to lat. alius 'oth- 
er' in Sanskrit is anya, in Avestan aniia, in Old Persian aniya. In EWA 1: 111-12, 174-5, 
he still accepts the connection of arí, árya/aryá and árya, but he also cites Brereton's 
interpretation of aryá as 'one who shares in the Vedic culture', therefore he compares 
it with Hittite ara 'belonging to one's own social group' and mentions also Szemeré- 
nyi and his derivation of these terms from Ugaritic dry ‘relative, family member, com- 
panion’. The idea that Aryans could take this Ugaritic loanword and bring it to India is 
quite impossible to accept, and of course goes against the existence of an Indo-Euro- 
pean root *aryo-. According to Ward (1961, 32), Ugaritic dry (parallel to ‘son’ or ‘broth- 
er’) has no Semitic etymology and can be borrowed from Egyptian iry ‘companion’. 
For another etymology of ari, aryá and arya, see also Pooth (2015, 106-10), who crit- 
icises Thieme and sees as primary meaning of ari “Vortrefflicher; Edelmann” (‘excel- 
lent; noble’), from a nominal stem *hlari- “trefflich; etw./j. treffend” ‘excellent, meet- 
ing sth./sb.’). So, arya would have the meaning “die Wahrhaft-Vortrefflichen, (gemäß 
Ritus) Vortrefflichen” (‘the really excellent ones, (according to rite) excellent ones’). 


7 Cf. MW, 87, where the first meaning of arí is “attached to, faithful; a faithful or de- 
voted or pious man”, the second one ‘not liberal, envious, hostile; an enemy’. Grassmann 
(1955, 105; italics added) based his interpretation on the meaning: “regsam, strebsam” 
(‘active, industrious’) from the root ar, especially in the sense “sich erregen, sich re- 
gen” (‘to get excited, to move’). From this common concept he proposed an evolution 
towards three different meanings: “den Göttern zustrebend, fromm” (‘striving towards 
the gods, pious’), “den Schätzen zustrebend, habsüchtig, geizig” (‘striving towards trea- 
sures, greedy, avaricious’) and “widerstrebend, feindlich” (‘striving against, hostile’), 
from the meaning of ar “gegen jemand andringen, ihn treffen, verletzen, verwunden” 
(‘to rush against someone, meeting, hurting, injuring him’). BR, 101 also distinguished 
two meanings, but the first one, from the root ar, is not especially positive: “(aufstre- 
bend) verlangend, begierig, anhänglich” (‘(aspiring) demanding, eager, attached’), and 
the second one is derived from a-ra ‘not giving’, giving the sense “knickerig, karg, miss- 
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one has been preserved in Classical Sanskrit, where ari means ‘ene- 
my’ (not ‘stranger’) and is used in numerous compounds. 

Yaska in Nir 5.7 says: arir amitra? rcchater isvaras apy arir 
etasmad eva (ari is an enemy, from the root of rcchati (‘to go against, 
attack, hurt’); a master (or lord) is also ari, from the same root (in the 
sense ‘to reach, obtain’?).° 

Geldner (Pischel, Geldner 1901, 72-97) accepted this explanation 
and proposed as first meaning “reich’ und ‘der Reich, Machtiger, der 
vornehme Herr, Patron, Gebieter’” (‘rich; the rich, mighty, the distin- 
guished lord, patron, master’). He also remarked an opposition of ari 
and visva ‘all’, interpreted as an opposition between the rich and the 
mass of the poor people.?? Then, he distinguished a special use of this 
meaning for the maghävan, the patron or lord of the sacrifice (Opfer- 
herr), in some cases as an epithet of the god Indra. The negative mean- 
ing, in his interpretation, developed from a negative view of the rich 
as greedy and miser, and from the rivalry between rich yajamänas, 
that brought to the meaning of ‘patron of the opposite party’ and ‘ri- 
val’, finally ‘enemy’ (Feind).** In his translation of the Rgveda (Geldner 
1951), he generally used for the negative sense Nebenbuhler (‘rival’), 
and der hohe Herr (‘the high lord’) for the first sense, thus stressing 
the social rank rather than economic wealth. Bloomfield (1925, 160-8) 
criticised Geldner’s proposal of semantic evolution towards the neg- 
ative meaning, asking why terms with a similar meaning of ‘lord, pa- 
tron of sacrifices’ like suri and maghävan have not followed the same 
evolution. In his view, the word ari started with the meaning of ‘noble’ 
or ‘gentleman’, and it was used for the patron (yajamäna), but also for 
the ‘noble priest’, ‘high or supervising priest’ (Purohita or Brahman) 
and arrived to mean ‘rival’ in the rivalry of priests at the sacrifice. 


günstig; (gegen die Götter) unfromm" (‘niggardly, stingy, jealous; (against the gods) im- 
pious’) and “feindselig, subst. Feind” (‘hostile, enemy’). 

8 Forthe correspondence of ari and amitra cf. RV 7.60.11 (manyum... arydh), 6.25.2 and 
10.125.3 (amitrasya... manyum), where manyu can be translated ‘fury, wrath’ of the enemy. 


9 Unless otherwise stated, all translations are by the Author. 


10 Cf. RV 6.45.33; 8.94.3, where we find the phrase visve aryá d, translated by Geld- 
ner (1951, 2: 142, 420) “alle, auch die hohen Herren”; 8.1.22, where we find visvágürto 
aristutáh, translated by Geldner (280) as "der von aller Welt Gelobte, von dem hohen 
Herrn Gepriesene", with the note "dem Opferherrn" ('by the lord of the sacrifice"). 


11 Asimilar view is that of Palihawadana (2018, 33): "ifthe word carries the meanings 
‘foe’ and ‘lord’, the latter could well have been the original sense. If the chief (lord) turns 
out to be hostile for some reason or other, then in the very position of chief he may become 
the object of one's displeasure and opposition. The one sense (‘lord’) would be the word's 
denotation, while the other (‘foe’) would be one of its significant connotations”. Paliha- 
wadana, however, justifies the negative view ofthe arí because he belonged to a social and 
ideological category of Aryan chiefs opposed to that of the suri, the patron of the Rgvedic 
poets, but if the negative meaning of ari does not derive from the meaning ‘lord’, and sim- 
ply indicates any enemy or rival as in later Sanskrit, this interpretation is not justified. 
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Now, instead of imposing a dubious semantic evolution, I am in- 
clined to consider the possibility oftwo different senses from two dif- 
ferent roots" of this short term: on one hand, ‘enemy, hostile’, that 
can be connected with fti ‘assault, attack’, arti ‘painful occurrence, 
pain, injury, mischief’, ärta ‘pained, injured’, sam-ard ‘hostile encoun- 
ter, conflict, struggle, war, battle’, and is present also in Old Persian 
arika ‘treacherous, evil, hostile’, and probably in Greek épic ‘strife, 
quarrel, contention ^? on the other hand, a sense connected with a so- 
cial status of master or lord,** possibly connected, as Geldner (Pischel, 
Geldner 1901, 94) proposed, with the same root of aritá (‘praised’) 
and äryanti (‘they praise’, in RV 8.16.6; 10.48.3), which Säyana gloss- 
es iSvaram kurvanti (‘they render lord’). We can suppose that origi- 
nally there were two words with two different initial laryngeals, and, 
when the laryngeals were lost and the meaning 'enemy' became more 
frequent, in order to avoid ambiguity, for the second sense arí was re- 
placed by the derived or parallel term (with -ya instead of -i suffix) ar- 
ya. In fact, the meaning isvara ‘master, lord’ is given also to arya by 
Yäska in Nir 5.9 and 13.4. This meaning is confirmed also by Pänini, 
who identifies arya with svamin ‘master, owner, lord’ and with vaisya,** 


12 Bailey (1959, 85, 92-3, 106-7) sees ari as ‘owner’ from a root *ar- ‘to get; possess, 
own’, that is however hypothetical for Indo-Iranian, and ari (Atharvavedic dri) as ‘foe’ 
from a root ar- ‘to attack’, connected with rti ‘attack’. Pooth (2015, 94, 108-9) sees a 
single root *hler/*hlar- “[an x] geraten, [zu, in x] gelangen” (‘to come across/by x; to 
reach, to get x’) giving the nominal stem *h,ari- “trefflich; etw./j. treffend; der/das getrof- 
fen wird" (‘excellent, meeting sth./sb.; who/that is met’, from which both ari ‘nobleman’ 
and ari ‘guest; enemy’ are derived. However, it seems very unlikely that the same root 
could give these two different meanings. 


13 The terms rti, arti, sam-ara and épic were referred by Pokorny (1959, 326-30) to the 
same root 3.er-/or-/r- ‘to start moving, excite (also mentally, annoy, irritate); to raise 
(elevation, to grow tall)’. He also derived from that root Old Church Slavonic rate 'con- 
flict’ (329). EWA 1, 196 connects &pic with irin ‘powerful, violent’ and irya ‘active, pow- 
erful’. Both terms were derived by Pokorny (1959, 327) from the same root. Pooth (2015, 
99) sees Epic as derived from *hleri-, a nomen actionis with the meaning “Treffen, Auf- 
einandertreffen, Aneinandergeraten, Zusammenstoßen, Zusammenkommen" (meeting, 
clash, coming to blows, colliding, coming together’). 


14 Asremarked by Palihawadana (1970, 2): “The one thing that is quite certain about 
the word ari in the RV is that it consistently refers to a rich and powerful person, a chief 
of one sort or another. In this capacity, the ‘ari’ appears in many hymns as a devout and 
generous employer or benefactor of Vedic priest-magicians, the rsi-s”. Cf. Aguilar i Ma- 
tas (1991, 25-6) and Pooth (2015, 107-8), the latter considers the meaning ‘nobleman’ 
much better than ‘stranger’ for some passages of the Rgveda. 


15 Pan 3.1.103: aryah svämi-vaisyayoh (the word arya is irregularly formed when 
meaning ‘lord’ and a ‘Vaisya’). According to the commentary (Vasu 1894, 387), the ir- 
regularity is in the use of arya instead of arya from the root r. Moreover, the udätta ac- 
cent falls on the last syllable instead of the first one. It is also said that, when we refer 
not to a lord or a Vaisya (aryah svami ‘honoured lord’, aryo vaisyah ‘honoured Vaisya’), 
we use arya, like äryo brahmanah ‘the respectable Brahmin’. The epithet arya was so 
typically applied to Brahmins that in MBh 3.186.33 we read that at the end of this de- 
generate age Südras will say bho (like Brahmins) while Brahmins will say arya (to the 
other castes): yugänte samanupräpte... bhovädinas tathà sudra brähmanäs cäryavädinah. 
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and it is admitted also by Thieme for the late Vedic form drya, which is 
also found in opposition with südra in VS 20.17 and 23.30-1.'5 An anal- 
ogous opposition is found in the Atharvaveda (possibly with arya,’ see 
AV 4.20.4; 4.20.8; 19.62.1). According to Thieme (1938, 90-5), this op- 
position is between ‘master’ (Herr) and ‘servant, slave’ (Magd/Knecht) 
and not between Aryan (Arier) and member of the südra caste. How- 
ever, Sudra is a technical term for the members of a social class dis- 
tinct from the Aryas, and if we interpret ärya like Debrunner (1939b, 
147) as indicating the race of the master'* (drya), there is not a neat 
distinction between arya and arya. Yaska in Nir 6.26 defined arya as 
isvara-putrah ‘son of a lord’: arya can be both an adjective that means 
‘belonging to a master or freeman’ and a noun that means ‘son of a 
master', and not of a slave, therefore the member of the class of free- 
men and owners. In JB 2.405 we have: äryam ca varnam Saudram ca. 
Thus, the opposition is between the two adjectives arya and Saudra, 
which can imply that the opposed nouns are arya and sudra. 

In other passages of the Atharvaveda and in the Rgveda, instead, 
the opposition is between ärya and däsä, that, in Classical Sanskrit 
and in Prakrit languages, but already in the Rgveda,'? means ‘slave, 
servant’. In RV 2.12.4 (= AV 20.34.4) we also find a däsam vdrnam, 
which makes stronger the correspondence with the later südra.?° The 


16 VS 20.17: yác chüdré ydd árye yád énas cakrmä vayám... täsyävaydjanam asi (Each 
sin that we have done to a servant or freeman [...] of that [sin] you are the expiation). 
The corresponding formula in TS 1.8.3.1 has aryd: yác chüdré yád arya enas cakrmá 
vayám. In VS 23.30-1 we find the feminine südrä as äryajärä ‘female lover of a lord’, and 
the masculine südrö as áryàyai jaro ‘male lover of a lady’. 


17 Thieme (1938, 90) remarks that in AV the sandhi does not allow to determine the 
quantity of the first vowel (arya or ärya), and actually all the passages where there 
is opposition with südra are in sandhi. AV 4.20.4cd: táyahám sárvam pasyämi yds ca 
Sudra utäryah (Through this (magical plant) I see everyone, servant or freeman.) AV 
4.20.8cd: ténāhám sárvam pasyàmy utd südrädm utäryam. AV 19.62.1: priyám mā krnu 
devésu priyám räjasu mà krnu / priyám sárvasya pásyata utá südrä utärye (Make me 
dear among the gods, dear among the kings, make me dear to everyone who sees, to 
the servant as well as to the freeman). 


18 "die Rasse des Hausherrn". Cf. Debrunner 1939a, 73-4, where he interprets aryá 
as ‘noble’ (edel), árya as ‘the noble, Aryan’ (der Edle, Arier), ärya as an adjective ‘be- 
longing to the nobles, the Aryans; aryan' (zu den Edlen, Ariern gehórig; arisch) and 
then as a noun 'Aryan' (Arier). 


19 See RV 1.92.8 (dásá-pravarga '(wealth) provided with a multitude of servants’), 7.86.7, 
8.56.3, 10.62.10. We can also remark that cognates with this meaning are found in Iranic 
languages: Persian däh 'servant'; Buddhist Sogdian d'yh, Christian Sogdian d'y 'slave wom- 
an’; Turfan Parthian dähift ‘slavery’ (Vogelsang 1993; Bailey 1987; Bailey 1959, 108, 111). 


20 RV 2.12.4c: yó dásam várnam ádharam gühäkah ((Indra) made the class of Däsas 
low and concealed). The term varna should refer to other humans rather than demons, 
that is, low-class people or barbarians, unless we admit that varna could be used al- 
so for a wide category of various beings including demons. In JB 2.196 we find südräya 
däsäya apparently as synonyms. Cf. also MBh 12.60.27cd: prajäpatir hi varnanam däsam 
südram akalpayat (Prajäpati established the Südra as servant of the (other) classes); 
Mn 8.410-18, where the function of the Südra is däsya ‘servitude’ ofthe other castes. 
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opposition is especially with the adjectives ärya and däsa applied to 
vrtra ‘obstacle, enemy’, but it is also found between the correspond- 
ing nouns, showing that those terms, like arya and südra, include the 
whole humanity (or even all beings) in two different categories. Also 
Indra, as the divine archetype of the Arya warrior and leader, can be 
styled as arya, and his enemies as dasa, as in RV 5.34.6cd: 


indro visvasya damitä vibhisano yathavasdm nayati dasam äryah 


Indra is the dominator of all, spreading fear; the Arya leads the 
Dasa as he wishes. 


In this image, there is the clear idea that the dasa is a slave of the arya. 

We know that dasa often refers to demons, like the serpent Vrtra 
(see RV 1.32.11, 2.11.2, 4.18.9). So, if arya and dasa describe two uni- 
versal categories of beings, they cannot primarily refer to ethnicities 
but to specific positions in the universal order: that of the civilised 
lords, following the noble customs, who can be gods and humans, 
and that of the slaves, villains, barbarians, who can also be demons. 
Since non-Aryan strangers do not belong to the class of the civilised 
lords, they can be styled dasa as in later language foreign peoples 
were considered südra or vrsala.”* 

The opposition of arya/arya and dasa continued also in post-Vedic 
times, for instance according to Kautilya’s Arthasastra 3.13.4, there is 
no condition of dasa (slave) for an Arya (na tv evaryasya däsabhävah). 

In the Assalayana Sutta of the Buddhist Pali Canon, we read that 
among Yonas (Greeks) and Kambojas and in other peripheral regions 
there are only two classes, masters or freemen (ayya) and slaves 
(dasa), and that a freeman can become slave and a slave freeman.?? 
Another variant of this term in Pali is ayira, also indicating a master 
in opposition to dasa ‘slave’ in Jatakas.”* 


21 MBh 13.33.19-20: sakä yavanakdmbojas tas tah ksatriyajatayah / vrsalatvam 
parigatä brahmanandm adarsanät // dramiläs ca kalingäs ca pulindäs cäpy usinaräh / 
kauläh sarpa mähisakäs tas tah ksatriyajätayah // vrsalatvam parigatä brahmananam 
adarsanät (Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, various Ksatriya tribes, have reached the sta- 
tus of Sidra because of the absence of Brahmins. Dramilas, Kalingas, Pulindas and 
Usinaras, Kolisarpas, Mahisakas, various Ksatriya tribes, have reached the status of 
Sidra because of the absence of Brahmins). Cf. Mn. 10.43-4. 


22 MNII149,8-10: yona-kambojesu afifiesu ca paccantimesu janapadesu dveva vanná, 
ayyo c' eva däso ca; ayyo hutvä däso hoti, däso hutvä ayyo hotiti (Among Greeks and 
Kamboja and in other peripheral countries there are two classes, freeman and slave: 
having been freeman one becomes slave, having been slave one becomes freeman.) 


23 SeeJa V 257,18: daso ayirassa santike ti ([like] a slave in the presence of [his] mas- 
ter); Ja VI 300,2: ayiro hi däsassa [...] issaro (a master indeed is the lord of a slave). In 
the following commentaries, ayira is glossed with samika or sami 'owner, master' (Skt. 
svämin). In Ja V 138,19-20, ayire (referred as a respectful title to ascetics) is glossed 
with ayye, evidently more common out of the Jatakas. 
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The term ayya is considered an evolution of Vedic arya and is trans- 
lated ‘a worthy or venerable person, lord, master’ (CPD, 412). This 
would be in harmony with the opposition between arya and südra that 
we have found in the Yajurveda. We can also cite the fact that in the 
Rgveda we find the two parallel compounds aryd-patni and dasd-patni, 
which can be interpreted as Bahuvrihi compounds meaning ‘having 
a lord as husband' and 'having a slave as husband'. There is nothing 
ethnic here, since the aryas can belong also to foreign populations like 
Greeks and Kambojas, classified as südra by Brahmins. So, if arya > 
ayya was a social category, we can hypothesise that this was the pri- 
mary meaning from which the other derived, but do we have in the In- 
do-European domain other cognates to support this hypothesis? 

Itis interesting that in Old Irish we have a term aire that has been 
derived from *aryo-^^ and has the following meaning according to the 
Royal Irish Academy's Dictionary: 


In Laws used to describe every freeman, 'commoner' as well as 
noble, who possesses an independent legal status... Occasionally, 
however, aire is used in the more restricted sense of 'noble' (as 
oppd. to ‘commoner’), which is its usual meaning in the literature. 
(See Szemerényi 1977, 12) 


It is possible that the same term is found in Gaulish names like Ario- 
manus, Ario-vistus, Ario, Ariios (Billy 1993, 14-15; cf. Holder 1896). 
According to Matasovic (2009, 43) in his etymological dictionary of 
Proto-Celtic, *aryo- meant 'free man' and "the word was originally a 
yo-stem.?? [...] The old comparison with Skt. aryá- [...] still offers the 
most plausible etymology". If this is the case, we would have at the 
opposite ends of the Indo-European world the survivals of a concept 
of freeman or noble based on a root *(H)ar- with a *yo/ya suffix (pos- 
sibly derived from -i in Indo-Aryan). Also in the Iranic domain, where 
the Young Avestan?* airiia and the Old Persian ariya typically have 
an ethnic meaning (which nonetheless does not exclude the mean- 
ing ‘noble’), in Pahlavi the derived term er means ‘noble, hero’, erih 
is ‘nobility, good conduct’ and anerih ‘evil conduct. 


24 Another etymology is from *prh, ‘first’, but according to Matasović (2009, 43; ital- 
ics added), "this is less convincing because there are no traces of the laryngeal in the 
purported Celtic reflexes (*prh.yo- would have probably given PCelt. *frayo-)". More- 
over, semantically 'lord, master’ corresponds better than first’ to the meaning of the 
Celtic word, that concerns a vast category of freemen. 


25 In fact, aire, gen. airech, comes from a secondary k-stem, according to Shaffner 
(2021, 387) from PCelt. *ariakw- « *h,ario-h,okw-/h,kw- 'having a noble appearance". 
26 Theterm airiia is not found in the Gäthäs, but it appears in the Yasts. 


27 See MacKenzie 1971, 30; Bailey 1959, 96; Bailey 1987, who also observes how in 
the Denkard érih ut dahyupatih ‘nobility and lordship’ are contrasted with arg ut bar 
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In Anatolian languages we can compare Hittite arawa- ‘free (from)’; 
arawan(nji- ‘free man (not slave)’; Lycian arawa- ‘free (from taxes), 
freedman’; arus- ‘citizens’ (see Puhvel 1984, 119-21). Here the main 
concept is the condition of freedom, which can involve also that of cit- 
izenship that is comparable with the concept of *arya in the Indo-Ira- 
nian world as that of a freeman who belongs to the ethnic community. 
However, these terms lack the concept of superiority, and according 
to Kloekhorst (2008, 198), they are connected with dra ‘right, prop- 
erly’, and ara ‘friend’, from Proto-Anatolian *?or- and PIE *h2or-o-, 
from the root * h2er- ‘to join together’. According to Puhvel (1984, 121) 
arawa has a suffix *-wo and a meaning ‘free’ < ‘properly belonging’. 

The concept of superiority is instead central in comparable terms 
in ancient Greek: àpesiœv “better, stouter, braver, in Hom. of all advan- 
tages of body, birth, and fortune", äpıotog "best in birth and rank, 
noblest: hence, like dpiotevc, a chief; best in any way, bravest”, apern 
"goodness, excellence, of any kind" (Liddell, Scott 1940, s.v.). We can 
also add the prefix Apı-, an amplifier meaning ‘very, most’ (e.g. àpi- 
deiketog ‘most famous’, dpi-dnAog ‘clear, distinct’, apı-perng ‘very 
distinguished').?* All these terms convey an idea of excellence or su- 
periority that conforms to the Indo-Aryan semantic domain of arya/ 
arya. According to Schaffner (2021, 390-1),?° the origin of äpıotog 
is *h2ár-isto- "der erste (dem Range nach), der beste” (‘the first (by 
rank), the best’) from a root *h2ar- “der Reihenfolge und dem Rang 
nach) der erste sein” (‘to be the first (in order and in rank)’), which 
gives also ápyo ‘to begin, to rule’ < *h2r-ské/ó- and Armenian ark- 
cay ‘king’ < *h2ar-s-kah2-ti- “der zum Vorrang, zur Herrschaft Geho- 
rige” (‘the one belonging to pre-eminence, to lordship’). 

The connotation of superiority is clear also in Pali, where ariya 
(= Skt. arya) is someone ‘of noble birth (and education), high-caste, 
eminent; noble, sublime’ (CPD I, 425), ayya ‘a worthy or venerable 
person, lord, master, often used in vocative’ (CPD I, 412), ayyaka (= 
Skt. aryaka) ‘(an honourable man) a grandfather; a master’, ayyaka 
‘a grandmother’ (CPD I, 412), ayya-putta (= arya-putra) ‘a young mas- 
ter; a husband; a venerable person; a prince’, ayira ‘a noble man, sir; 
master (opp. dasa)’ (CPD I, 409), in Ardhamagadhi we have äriya 'sin- 
less, holy, pure; born in an Arya country, high in civilisation’ (AMD 
II, 82), ajja ‘pure, civilised, noble, refined, cultured; maternal grand- 
father, paternal grandfather’ (IAMD I, 104) and ajjaga, ajjaya 'pa- 
ternal grandfather’ (IAMD I, 105-6). The use of terms derived from 
arya also for grandparents confirms that it is an honorific title that 


hac skohisn ‘labor and burdens from poverty’. 
28 Liddell, Scott 1940, s.v.; Beekes 2010, 130. 
29 Following Klingenschmitt 1974, 274 fn. 1. 
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conveys the idea of superiority,*° like the Greek terms. Also the use 
in the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical domains of the adjective or 
noun ärya is often not ethnic butindicates a moral or spiritual supe- 
riority, as in the Buddhist concept of arya-pudgala/ariya-puggala ‘no- 
ble person’ (who understands the four aryasatyani/ariyasaccani 'sub- 
lime truths/truths of the Noble ones")?! in opposition to prthagjana/ 
puthujjana ‘ordinary person’. Or in compounds like arya-marga/ariya- 
magga ‘path of the noble ones; noble path’; ariya-citta ‘holy-minded’; 
ariya-panna ‘the insight of the noble ones’; ariya-vihära ‘the behav- 
iour of the noble ones’; ariya-vohara ‘noble or proper mode of speech’; 
ariyacara ‘noble conduct’, acaraariya ‘noble in conduct’.** 

In the Jaina Pannavanäsutta we find numerous kinds of äriya, in- 
cluding kammariya ‘noble for work’; sippäriya ‘noble for art’; nanariya 
‘noble for knowledge’; damsanariya ‘noble for realisation’; carittariya 
‘noble for conduct’ (Deshpande 1993, 9-13). 

In Ardhamagadhi we also have ajja-ditthi ‘pure-sighted, noble- 
sighted’; ajja-panna ‘endowed with great wisdom’; ajja-mana ‘pure- 
minded, noble-minded’; ajja-silayara ‘of noble and refined conduct’ 
(IAMD I, 104-5). 

But also several Brahmanical derived terms and compounds have 
an ethical rather than ethnic connotation: aryata, aryatva ‘honour- 
able character or behaviour’; ärya-bhäva ‘honourable character or 
behaviour’; arya-cetas ‘noble-minded’; arya-misra ‘distinguished, re- 
spectable; an honourable person, a gentleman’; drya-sila ‘having an 
honest character’ (MW, s.v.). 

Basham (1979, 5), following the Western concept of Aryan, has 
written that: 


30 Cf. also the use in Dravidian languages, like Tamil “ayyan, aiyan father, sage, 
priest, teacher, brahman, superior person, master, king; ayyä father, respectable man; 
aiyar men worthy of respect, sages, brahmans, title of smarta brahmans, etc”.; Kanna- 
da “ayya, aya father, grandfather, master, lord, teacher” (Burrow, Emeneau 1984, 19). 
Turner (1962-66, 61) gives these terms in connection with Sanskrit äryaka: Bengali aji 
‘grandmother’; Oriya aja ‘mother’s father’; Hindi aja, aja m., ajı, aji f.; Gujarati ajo m. 
‘mother’s father’. In relation to ärya, we find Sindhi djo ‘free’ (unless it is derived from 
Persian äzäd), Sinhalese aya ‘person’ and ari- ‘excellent’ (in compounds). 


31 According to the Buddhist tradition, there are eight ariya-puggala or arya-pudgala, 
from the one realising the path of ‘Stream-winning’ through the penetration of the four 
‘noble’ truths (about suffering, its origin, its cessation, and the path leading to deliver- 
ance) to the arhat, who has reached the spiritual deliverance in this life. Of course, al- 
so a perfect buddha or a pratyekabuddha/paccekabuddha (‘awakened by himself or for 
himself alone’) is an ariya/arya, as we read e.g. in Ja II 281,11-12: ariya vuccanti buddha 
ca paccekabuddhä ca sävakä cà ti (‘Noble ones’ are called the Buddhas, the solitary 
Buddhas and the Disciples.) 


32 See CPD I, 426-30; CPD II, 35. I have in some cases changed ‘Aryan’ used by CPD 
with ‘noble’, in order to avoid ambiguity with an ethnic meaning that is clearly absent. 
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bythe time ofthe Pälicanon the term ärya had, in common speech, 
come to mean something sharing the characteristics of anumber 
of English words such as ‘good’, ‘moral’, ‘gentlemanly’, and ‘well- 
bred’, and seems to have lost nearly all the sense of race which 
went with it in the time of the Rgveda. 


However, if we admit, instead, that the sense of race is secondary 
and that of socially and morally superior is primary, the perspective 
would be inverted. The ethnic sense of arya was present in Sanskrit 
(as well as in Pali and Ardhamagadhi), also in a linguistic sense, but 
it retained an ambiguity that reveals the original social connota- 
tion. Also the Manusmrti, which describes the confines of Aryavarta, 
considers dasyu, that is, non-Arya, all those who are out of the four 
Varnas, even if they speak the language of the Aryas: 


Mn 10.45: mukha-bahüru-paj-janam ya loke jatayo bahih / mleccha- 
väcas carya-vacah sarve te dasyavah smrtah // 


All those castes in this world, which are excluded from (the com- 
munity of) those born from the mouth, the arms, the thighs, and 
the feet (of Brahma), are considered dasyus, whether they speak 
the language of the barbarians or that of the Aryas.?? 


So, we can suppose that the idea of an arya people with a special lan- 
guage developed in opposition to people who did not belong to the 
community of those who used the term arya to indicate themselves as 
masters, nobles or freemen opposed to slaves. This evolution appar- 
ently happened only in the Indo-Iranian domain, and it was stronger 
on the Iranic side, which developed a special sense of national iden- 
tity through terms related to *arya, which was known also by the 
Greeks in the geographical concept of Apiavy** and survives until 


33 Cf. Pali ariyaka ‘of Aryan race; Aryan language’ (CPD I, 426); ariyavohära ‘Aryan 
language’ (CPD I, 429). Parajikakanda-atthakatha 54 (ChS): Tattha ariyakam nama ariya- 
voharo, mägadha-bhäsä. Milakkhakam nama yo koci anariyako andha-damilädi (Here, 
ariyaka is the Aryan language, the language of Magadha. Milakkhaka is any [language] 
that is non-Aryan: Andhra, Tamil, etc.); MSV I 258: dasyu-väc ‘language of the barbar- 
ians’ opposed to ärya vac ‘Aryan language’ (this second definition is not a compound, 
since aryd is used as a separate adjective of vac); AKBh 170: sarve deva arya-bhasa- 
bhasinah (All gods [are] speakers of the Aryan language.) 


34 See Strab. Geogr. 15.2, where Apıavn is placed from the Indus on the east to a part 
of Persia and Media on the west, and included also Bactria and Sogdia on the north, be- 
cause the inhabitants of these regions spoke approximately the same language (eioi yap 
Toç kai OpOYAWTTOL Tapa pikpóv). It is noteworthy that India was not associated with 
a similar term by the Greeks; instead, India was regularly distinguished from Apıavn, 
the river Indus being the boundary between the two regions, although some Iranic prov- 
inces of Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the west of the Indus were sometimes includ- 
ed into India. Cf. Plin. NH 6.29: "The greater part of the geographers, in fact, do not 
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now in the name of Iran. In the Celtic domain, although there was an 
analogous term (*aryo-) for freeman or noble, there was not the same 
evolution, but the root apparently is very ancient. 

According to Mallory and Adams (1997, 213), the Indo-European 
root is *h4erós *h4erios ‘members of one’s own (ethnic) group, peer, 
freeman’, giving also Hittite arä- ‘member of one’s own group, peer, 
companion, friend’, of which arawa- ‘free from’ would be a derivative.” 
The proposed verbal root is *h4er- ‘to put together’ (corresponding 
to *h2er- mentioned above). They add: 


Clearly supposed in the original meaning is an emphasis on in- 
group status as distinguished from the status of the outsider, par- 
ticularly those outsiders forcibly incorporated into the group as 
slaves. In Anatolian the base word has come to emphasize the per- 
sonal relationship between individuals while the derivatives con- 
tinue the more general focus on social status, as remains the case 
in Old Irish. In Indo-Iranian, presumably because the unfree were 
typically captives taken from other (ethnic) groups, the word has 
taken on a more purely ethnic meaning. (213) 


What I propose is rather that the division between arya and non-arya 
was more on a vertical level of master/slave or noble/vulgar than sim- 
ply on the horizontal level of in-group and outsider, and I do not find 
convincing that Hittite ara ‘peer, friend’ must be connected with ar- 
ya. Mallory and Adams in the same entry cite the comparison made 
by Bomhard and Kern (1994, 533-4, entry no. 387)*° with the Afro- 
Asiatic root *har/*har ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, 
to be above or over’. In a more recent volume, Bomhard (2018, 849- 
50, entry no. 723) adds: “*har-a (n.) nobleman, master, chief, superi- 
or; (adj.) free-born, noble”. 

The same root was already noticed and compared with *arya by 
Hermann Moller (1911, 16) in his comparative dictionary of Indo-Eu- 
ropean and Semitic, as *ar- in Indo-European and *H-r- in Semitic, 
with a reduplication *H-r-r-. He cited Arabic harra ‘he was free; he 


look upon India as bounded by the river Indus, but add to it the four satrapies of Ge- 
drosia, Arachosia, Aria, and Paropamisus, the river Cophes thus forming the extreme 
boundary of India. All these territories, however, according to other writers, belong to 
the Arii (omnia Ariorum esse aliis placet)". Moreover, "Apıoı is the ancient names of the 
Medes according to Hdt. 7.62. 


35 Also Hittite arawahh- 'set free from’, arawanni- ‘free; freeman', Lycian arawa- ‘free 
(from)’ are cited as derivatives. In Mallory, Adams 2006 (266), instead, in the discus- 
sion of the same reconstructed term (in the form *h4erós *h4eryós), ardwa and relat- 
ed terms are not cited. 


36 Bomhard and Kern in the same entry reconstruct as Proto-Indo-European form 
hher-yo- [*hhar-yo-] with the meaning ‘a superior, a person higher in status or rank’. 
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freed (a slave); (a slave) became free’; hurrun ‘free, genuine, the best 
(of anything); f. hurratun ‘free, pure, noble’ (woman or she-camel); 
hurriyatun ‘the state of freedom’, coll. ‘free persons, the eminent, 
noble persons (of a people)’; Hebrew pl. horim ‘the nobles, freeborn’; 
ben-horim 'freeborn'; Syr. herä ‘free’; Judeo-Aramaic hara ‘id.’ 

Bomhard (2018, 849-50) instead gives: Hebrew hor ‘noble’; Ara- 
bic hurr” ‘noble, free-born; free, independent’, harra ‘to liberate, to 
free, to set free, to release, to emancipate’, hurriya ‘freedom, lib- 
erty’; Aramaic harar ‘to be or become free’; Ugaritic hrr ‘free’; Sa- 
baean hrr ‘freemen, free-born men’; Geez haräwi ‘free-born, noble- 
man’, haräwannä ‘freedom’, harannat ‘freedom’; Tigrinya hara ‘free’, 
harannät ‘freedom’; Tigre hara ‘free; freedom’; Amharic hurr ‘free’; 
Gurage hurru bald ‘to become free, to set free’. We can also add from 
Semitic languages North-west Semitic hr ‘person of note, noble’, br 
hry ‘freedman’ and Amharic arennát ‘freedom’, ara ‘free’ (Hoftijzer, 
Jongeling 1995, 401-2; De Blois 1985, 8-10). 

Bomhard also compares, from other Afro-Asiatic languages, Egyp- 
tian hry ‘chief, master, overseer, superior’, hr ‘on, upon, over’, hrw 
‘upper part, top’; Coptic hi- (< *haryaw) ‘on, in, at’, hray [xrai] ‘upper 
part’ (cf. Cerny 1976, 291-2). Bomhard (2014, 320) added North Omot- 
ic (Yemsa/Janjero) heraso ‘chief, ruler; chieftainship, rule’. 

The root of the Semitic terms is not clear, but, if they are related to 
the Egyptian terms, these suggest a root connected with the idea of 
‘being over, superior’. In Indo-European, we have in Pokorny the root 
3.er-/or-/r- ‘to start moving, excite (also mentally, annoy, irritate); to 
raise (elevation, to grow tall)’** that gives Skt. rnöti rnväti ‘he rises, 
he moves’ (Gr. öpvünı); Skt. rsvá- ‘high’; Gr. dpog n. ‘mountain’; Lat. 
orior, oriri ‘to rise, to ascend, to arise, to spring, to be born’; Hitt. a- 
ra-a-i (aräi) ‘he rises’; Arm. ari ‘stand up!’.*° 

In the laryngeal theory, this root is *h3er-/*h3r-, which, according 
to Kloekhorst (2007, 234-5, 239-40, 253), is also the origin of Hitt. 
ar-(tta) ‘to stand (by), to be stationed, to remain standing’ (<h3r-); 
arai-/ari- ‘to (a)rise, to lift; to raise’; CLuw. ari(ya) ‘to raise’ (<*h3r- 
oi-/*h3r-i-); aru-/arau- ‘high’ («*h3(o)r-u-?). 

Rix (2001, 252, 299-301) distinguishes two different roots, one 
h,er- ‘to start moving (forward)’ (‘sich in (Fort-)Bewegung setzen’), 
which however he connects with some verbs meaning ‘to rise’ (‘sich 


37 In Morocco, the plural 'ahrar indicates a class of free cultivators, landowners, who 
subjected the local population that constituted the haratin class, with the role of ten- 
ants and labourers of the ‘ahrar (Ensel 1999, 45-6). 

38 Pokorny 1959, 326: “sich in Bewegung setzen, erregen (auch seelisch, ärgern, rei- 
zen); in die Hohe bringen (Erhebung, hochwachsen)”. 

39 Pokorny 1959, 327-30: "rnóti rnvati ‘erhebt sich, bewegt sich’ (öpvüpı); ai. rsvá- 
‘hoch’; gr. öpos n. ‘Berg’; lat. orior, oriri ‘sich erheben, aufsteigen, entstehen, entsprin- 
gen, geboren werden’; Hitt. a-ra-a-i (arai) ‘erhebt sich’; arm. ari ‘stehe auf!’”. 
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erheben’), and another root *hlrei- ‘sich erheben’, which he connects 
with the Hittite verbs cited above, although, as Kloekhorst (2008, 
200) remarks, the participle of the verb is arant- instead of the ex- 
pected **ariiant-. The presence of the final -i, as a part of the root 
in Rix and as a suffix in Kloekhorst is however interesting, because 
itis found also in Vedic ari and in arya, if we interpret the last one 
as derivative of ari itself, and in the Greek àpi- used in compounds. 
The vowel is not present in Semitic, but there is in Egyptian hry and 
Coptic hray.^? As for the initial sound, in Semitic it is mostly a voice- 
less pharyngeal, a sound that has been identified with h2 because it 
can cause a-colouring in Semitic languages.** Of course, because of 
the vocalism, Greek àpi- has been derived from *h,er- (Beekes 2010, 
130), which is normally identified with the meaning 'to fit, to put to- 
gether’, the same that is given to h4er- by Mallory and Adams,” a 
meaning however that does not fit with that of Greek apı- ‘very’. Dif- 
ferently, h3 is considered the o-colouring laryngeal, reconstructed 
on the basis of Lat. orior, Gr. ópvüji, etc. However, I think we should 


40 This would be one of the cases where non-Semitic Afro-Asiatic parallels of Indo- 
European terms are closer than Semitic possible parallels. According to Takács (1998, 
159-61) these cases suggest the existence in the Near East of an ancient Afro-Asiatic 
branch different from Semitic, otherwise not attested but by loans in the surrounding 
languages such as Sumerian, Proto-North-Caucasian, Elamite, Proto-Dravidian, and 
Proto-Indo-European itself, that would be placed therefore in the Near East. 


41 Cf. Bomhard 2018, 67-73; Quiles 2009, 484; Byrd 2015, 12-13, 232; Kloekhorst 2018, 
70. Bomhard (1998, 29) remarks: "there is no evidence from the other Nostratic languag- 
es to support positing *H, distinct from *H, in Indo-European. Note that both of these 
two laryngeals have the same reflex in Hittite, namely h- (initially) and -h(h)- (medial- 
ly)". Kloekhorst (2018, 71) observes that in Luwian the outcomes of *h2 and *h3 are ren- 
dered with h (in cuneiform) and h (in hieroglyphic). He also reports (2018, 69-70) that 
there is a consensus that these graphemes represent uvular fricatives, because of the 
way in which Hittite and Luwian lexemes containing these sounds (especially person- 
al names) are rendered in other languages of the Ancient Near East. His theory is that 
originally these sounds were uvular stops, still preserved in Lycian and Carian, and 
then became uvular fricatives in Hittite and Luwian, and pharyngeal fricatives in Pro- 
to-Indo-European. Klein and Joseph (2018, 2065), also reporting that Anatolian reflex- 
es of *h2 and *h3 were uvulars, observe that uvulars more easily develop into pharyn- 
geals, therefore they consider likely that *h2/3 were originally uvular in Proto-Indo-Eu- 
ropean. However, Afro-Asiatic or Semitic terms with initial pharyngeal h- correspond 
to Hittite terms with initial h- (e.g. Hebrew häras ‘to plow’, Hitt. hars- ‘to till (the soil)’), 
therefore, if the Anatolian sound was really uvular in historical times, it should be an 
evolution of a pharyngeal and not the other way round. Cf. Bomhard 2018, 824, 850-1. 


42 The existence of *h4 is not generally accepted: it is considered similar to *h2, be- 
ing a-colouring, with the peculiarity that it disappeared in Anatolian languages, while 
it would have survived in Albanian /h/ in initial position (Mallory, Adams 2006, 55; cf. 
Quiles 2009, 473; De Decker 2014, 48; Klein, Joseph 2018, 1807). According to Bomhard 
(1998, 29), the correspondences between Afro-Asiatic and Indo-European show that *h4 
was a voiceless laryngeal fricative /h/ as originally suggested by Sapir, Sturtevant and 
Lehmann. Bomhard (2018, 822) derives Anatolian terms such as arawa 'free' from Pro- 
to-Indo-European *her- [*har-]/*hor-/*hr- '(vb.) to liberate, to set free; (adj.) free', cor- 
responding to Proto-Afro-Asiatic *her-, *hor- 'to escape, to flee, to run away', giving 
e.g. Arabic haraba ‘to flee, to escape’, etc. 
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question the reliability of these reconstructions based on vocalism: 
we have seen how also in Semitic there are different vowels in dif- 
ferent languages (hor, hurr, hara, etc.) although they follow the same 
pharyngeal consonant, and Pokorny derived from the same root al- 
so Greek Epvog ‘sprout, offshoot’ and épéOo ‘to stir, provoke’, which 
are not attributed to h3er- by Beekes only because of the vocalism it- 
self.** Nonetheless, the difference in vocalism between Greek dpetij, 
Apeiwv, Gpioroc, àpi- on one hand and verbs like öpvünı and épé0c 
and a noun like épıç (see above), on the other hand, can suggest two 
different Proto-Indo-European roots with different laryngeals and 
vocalism, one with a pharyngeal that helped to preserve the a vocal- 
ism (*har-) for the idea of ‘superiority, excellence’ (similarly to the 
root *h2ar- proposed by Klingenschmitt and Schaffner),^* and the 
other with a different initial laryngeal and originally no vowel (as in 
Skt. rnoti) for the upward movement and excitement (possibly *?r-),?* 
that can also be the source of Skt. ari ‘enemy’, with the sense of hos- 
tile movement and anger. 

In any case, it seems possible to recognise a root *har-/hr-^* to in- 
dicate a noble and free man or a master, that was shared by Semitic 
(or Afro-Asiatic) and Indo-European,” giving Indo-Iranian arya and 
Celtic *aryo-, and the Greek noun and adjectives just cited. We can 


43 See Beekes (2010, 463, 1107), where he proposes to derive epedw and related terms 
from *hler-, or to assume a secondary ablaut in Greek. Rix (2001, 238, fn. 1) instead, 
observed that some Greek forms with *er- like &pvog are semantically closer to *h3er- 
‘to start moving’ (sich in (Fort)-Bewegung setzen) than to *hler- ‘to reach’ (wohin gelan- 
gen, geraten). Mayrhofer (EWA 1, 106) observed that it remains open whether the root of 
movement *er- reconstructed by Pokorny has two different IE sources *hler- and *h3er-. 


44 Schaffner (2021, 397) derives also Sanskrit aryd from that root, refuting Thieme’s 
theory: “Das gravierende Problem bei der Erklarung von Thieme ist, dass das Etymon 
von ved. ari- nach wie vor unklar bleibt. Auszugehen ist m.E. von einer im Sinn eines 
Part. Pras. Akt. verwendeten primären adjektvischen Bildung uridg. *h2är-io- ‘dem 
Rang nach der erste, den ersten Rang einnehmend’, die im Indoiranischen - mit op- 
positivem Akzent substantiviert - als Appellativum iir. *ariá- m. ‘Herr’ (> ved. aryá- 
‘Herr’ [RV.+]; mit ursprünglichem Akzent des Adjektivs ved. dr(i)ya- ‘Hausherr, Herr’ 
[AV.+]) und als endogene Eigenbezeichnung der Indoiranier iir. *arid- m. ‘Arier’ (jav. 
airiia-, ap. /ariya-/) fortlebt. Mittels Vrddhierung und Konstrastakzent ist von iir. *arid- 
m. ‘Arier’ abgeleitet ved. är(i)ya- m. 'Arier, Angehöriger der drei Gro&kasten’, Adj. ‘zu 
den Ariern gehörig’ (RV.+)”. 


45 Bomhard (2018, 793-6) reconstructs a Proto-Nostratic root *?or- 'to move rapidly, 
quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and *?ory- ‘to rise (up)’, both giving Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean *?or-/*?r- ‘to move, to set in motion; to arise, to rise; to raise’. 


46 Aterm with the root hr- can be suri, if it derives from (H)su-hri- (cf. EWA 3, 741; KEWA 
3, 495), in the sense of 'good lord', like su-devá 'good or real god' (MW, 1225; Grassmann 
1955, 1536). This compound can also be a way of avoiding the ambiguity of arí in Vedic. 


47 The direction of borrowing is not sure, although the fact that Semitic has not the 
-i or -yo/ya suffix suggests that it did not receive the term from an Indo-European lan- 
guage. The comparison with Egyptian hry ‘chief, master’, instead, could suggest that an 
Afro-Asiatic language (present in West Asia) with a term similar to the Egyptian one was 
in contact with Proto-Indo-European speakers, who adopted the term (cf. above fn. 40). 
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have thus to do with concepts of nobility, freedom and ownership 
developed in the common cultural frame of a society where slavery 
and social stratification were evolving: this was possible especially 
with the Neolithic revolution, which for agriculture required hard 
labour and produced a surplus that allowed to maintain slaves, and 
that was also associated with conflicts and trade, which made possi- 
ble the acquisition of slaves. The Semitic and the Indo-European cul- 
tural worlds could be parallel developments of the Neolithic of the 
Fertile Crescent: in this cultural tree, the Indo-Iranian branch (dif- 
ferently from the other Indo-Europeans) chose to name itself with 
the adjective or noun connected with that root. As if they did not ad- 
mit that, members of their own people could be slaves (and normal- 
ly slaves were foreigners), and/or because they considered their cus- 
toms especially noble. 

Thus, the social concept evident in the Semitic, Irish, and Indian 
use became ethnic, especially in Iranic speakers, while in India it 
could be used to distinguish speakers of Indo-Aryan languages from 
Dravidian, Munda and Tibeto-Burman speakers, thus becoming more 
linguistic than ethnic, besides the traditional association of arya with 
the higher castes and ethical behaviour. 

All this has nothing to do with the disastrous and artificial concept 
of a Nordic ‘Aryan race’ that we have mentioned at the beginning. It 
is time to deepen the ancient relation of the Semites or Afro-Asiatic 
speakers with the ‘Aryans’, evident in many other terms and roots:*® 
the results can question some stereotypical oppositions that may 
still be present in our received picture of humanity and its history. 


48 Cf. Möller 1911; Takacs 1998; Bomhard, Kerns 1994; Bomhard 2014; 2018. Takacs 
(1998, 141) observes: "It has long been known and accepted that certain words in the 
cultural terminology (such as fauna, flora, agriculture and so forth) of Proto-Indo-Eu- 
ropean and Proto-Semitic coincide due to mutual borrowing. The considerable num- 
ber of borrowings between Proto-Semitic and Proto-Indo-European can be explained 
only if we suppose that some time, for a certain period, speakers of these two proto- 
languages were in areal contact, i.e. were neighbours". Citing Dolgopolsky (1987), he 
maintains that generally Proto-Semitic was the donor of loanwords, and that the pres- 
ence of the same terms in Afro-Asiatic confirms this viewpoint. 
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1 Introduction 


This article is concerned with the analysis of the particle anga in the 
Rigveda, the oldest attested text in Vedic Sanskrit. Since the 19th 
century, the particle has been assigned two major functions. On the 
one hand, it has been regarded as an emphatic particle which em- 
phasises the preceding word. On the other hand, it has been ana- 
lysed as a particle which marks the speaker’s attitude or certain- 
ty or has a reassuring function. Both views are still found in Vedic 
grammars and dictionaries, as well as translations of the Rigveda, 
from the 20th and 21st centuries. However, in the literature there 
seems to be disagreement on whether the particle can fulfil only one 
or both of these functions. Moreover, it is not clear which function is 
present in which Rigvedic passage. As a result, a detailed analysis 
of all attestations of the particle is necessary in order to evaluate 
the two approaches and to decide which of them is correct. Such an 
endeavour is complicated by the fact that the function of particles 
is often severely difficult to determine (cf. Goldstein 2019, 269-71) 
and in many cases, both interpretations of angd appear to be plau- 
sible in the given context. As a result, I will base my analysis not 
merely on the evaluation of individual text passages, because this 
might lead to subjective judgements and my analysis would have on- 
ly small additional value to the traditional descriptions of the parti- 
cle. Instead, I will attempt to identify distributional patterns in the 
data which point to a certain interpretation and also consider typo- 
logical parallels, which will allow for a more objective approach to 
the data. Based on my findings, I will propose an analysis which dif- 
fers from both of the aforementioned ones, namely that angd has 
an intersubjective function. More precisely, it is a discourse parti- 
cle which marks shared knowledge, or lack of knowledge, between 
the speaker and the addressee. 

The aims of my study are twofold: First, I aim to increase the 
knowledge about Vedic particles and therefore contribute to a bet- 
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ter understanding of the Rigvedic hymns in general. Second, I want 
to present the Rigvedic data in a way that they are eligible for ty- 
pological studies of discourse particles, which only in a small num- 
ber of languages have been examined thoroughly (cf. Forker 2020, 
340-1; Panov 2020, 37-8). 

The structure of this article is as follows: Section 2 will present the 
theoretical background and the relevant information about the cor- 
pus, respectively. Section 3 constitutes the core of this paper. After 
giving a brief overview about previous analyses of arigá as well as its 
syntactic behavior, I will begin my own analysis by investigating its 
occurrences in questions (Section 3.1). Subsequently, I will examine 
all other clause types in which it occurs, viz. declarative main and hí 
clauses (Section 3.2), imperative clauses (Section 3.3) and subordi- 
nate clauses (Section 3.4). I will then go on to discuss potential cave- 
ats against my analysis (Section 3.5). Having completed the analysis 
of the Vedic data, I will then provide a short comparison of anga with 
other complex perspective markers in the languages of the world in 
Section 4. In Section 5, I will give concluding remarks. 


2 Preliminaries 


2.1 Focus Particles and Discourse Particles 


In order to be able to compare my new analysis of anga with previ- 
ous ones, it is first necessary to outline the theoretical background 
and to introduce the relevant terminology. The first important term 
is FOCUS PARTICLE, which refers to elements like English also, even 
or only (Kónig 1991, 1). Such elements are sensitive to the partition 
of a sentence into focus and background (Kónig 1993, 978). For the 
term FOCUS, I use the definition by Krifka (2008, 247): "Focus indi- 
cates the presence of alternatives that are relevant for the interpre- 
tation of linguistic expressions". The part of a sentence which is not 
focused is in the BACKGROUND (Krifka 2008, 260). One major group 
among focus particles that Kónig (1991, 98-124) identifies are exclu- 
sive particles. As examples, he (1991, 98) gives English only and Ger- 
man nur and illustrates their semantics with the following example: 


Example 1 

a. Only JOHN came. 

b. John came (presupposition) 

c. 4 (3x) [(x# John) and came (x)] (entailment)* 


* Inc.,Ihave added one ‘(’ , which is missing in the original: ^ (3x) [xz John) and 
came (x)] (entailment). 
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In this sentence, John is the focus. Alternatives to this focus are oth- 
er people, for instance Bill or Mary. As the sentence with only presup- 
poses that John came and entails that no-one else came, one can say 
that only excludes all possible alternatives to the focus John. 

Another function which some focus particles have and which is 
relevant for my current investigation is EMPHATIC ASSERTION OF IDEN- 
TITY (Kónig 1986; 1991, 125-38). Such particles "are primarily used 
emphatically to assert the identity of one argument in a proposition 
with an argument in a different, contextually given proposition", as 
in the following German example by Kónig (1991, 127-8): 


Example 2 

Vóller war vier Monate verletzt, und gerade/eben dieser Vóller hat den Ausgleichstreffer 
geschossen. 

‘Voller was injured for four months and it was precisely this Voller who scored the 
equaliser’. 


Here, the particles gerade or eben are used to emphasise that the 
subject of the second clause is identical to the one of the first clause. 
Emphatic assertion of identity often, but not always, triggers an im- 
plicature that two propositions are not compatible with each other 
(Konig 1986, 60-3; 1991, 131-5). Thus, in [ex. 2] it is unlikely that the 
player who was injured for a long time is the one who scores the im- 
portant goal. Like Ricca (2017), I will refer to particles that empha- 
sise the identity of elements as IDENTIFIERS. 

A further group of focus particles are PARTICULARISERS, the use 
of which can be illustrated by means of the following example from 
Konig (1991, 96): 


Example 3 
Especially the girls objected to his manners. 


Sentences with particularisers presuppose that the proposition holds 
true not only for the focus but also for (some of) its alternatives; 
moreover the alternatives are ranked on a scale in that "[t]he alter- 
natives under consideration do not manifest the relevant property as 
clearly” (Konig 1991, 96-7). Thus, in [ex.3] a possible alternative to 
the girls may be the boys, in which case this sentence expresses that 
both girls and boys objected but the girls did so more clearly than 
the boys. Note that in certain contexts, identifiers like gerade evoke 
a reading similar to particularisers (Konig 1991, 127-8). 

With respect to focus particles and related items, not only is the no- 
tion of focus important but also the one of scope. I define SCOPE as "the 
semantic counterpart of that part of a sentence that is relevant for 
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spelling out [the] contribution” of a particle (Konig 1991, 31). A par- 
ticle can scope over the whole sentence or clause or only over small- 
er parts. Compare the following examples from Taglicht (1984, 153):* 


Example 4 
$-For only £100-S he acquired the drawing 
(They didn’t know its real value) 


Example 5 
$-Only for £100 did he acquire the drawing-$ 
(They drove a hard bargain) 


Even though in both cases the focus of the particle is £100, [ex. 4] and 
[ex. 5] have different meanings, which is due to the different scope the 
particle has in these examples. In [ex. 5], only excludes lower amounts 
of money for which he might have acquired the drawing, i.e. the rest 
of the clause is within the scope of the particle. In [ex. 4], by contrast, 
it does not do so but instead marks the amount of money as low (cf. 
Sudhoff 2010, 152).? 

A second type of particle that is relevant for my investigation is 
the group of DISCOURSE PARTICLES. In the literature, these elements 
are also frequently called MODAL PARTICLES, but I will only use the for- 
mer term. Discourse particles "are used in order to organise the dis- 
course by expressing the speaker's epistemic attitude towards the 
propositional content of an utterance, or to express a speaker's as- 
sumptions about the epistemic states of his or her interlocutors con- 
cerning a particular proposition" (Zimmermann 2011, 2013). This 
means that discourse particles may have an intersubjective function. 
As examples for the employment of different discourse particles con- 
sider the following examples from German (Thurmair 1989, 148) and 
from Finnish (Abraham, Wuite 1984, 175): 


Example 6 

Eva: Duhdttest eben niemals das ganze Geld auf einmal überweisen dürfen. 
Ute: Ja, da hast du schon recht; aber ich hab geglaubt, es wäre alles okay. 
‘Eva: You should never have transferred all of the money at once. 

Ute: Yeah, you're right; but | believed that everything was okay" 

* TheEnglish translation is by the Author. 


1 Iuse$-..-$toindicate the scope of the particle. Taglicht speaks of DOMAIN here, 
but like Nevalainen 1991, 72, who also gives these examples, I use the term SCOPE. 


2 On such scalar uses of exclusive particles see König 1991, 99-107. 
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Example 7 
Saan-han minä tulla mukaan? 
may-PRT | come along 


‘Imay comealon g, right?" 
* TheAuthortranslated the glosses and freetranslation from German into English. 


The particle schon is used to signal the speaker's partial agreement 
with something. In [ex. 6], Ute partially agrees with Eva but she de- 
limits the implicated rebuke by providing a reason for transferring 
the money (Thurmair 1989, 148). Discourse particles occur not on- 
ly with assertions but also with other types of speech acts. In [ex. 7], 
the particle occurs with a question and signals that the speaker as- 
sumes to receive a positive response (Abraham, Wuite 1984, 174-5). 
An important property of discourse particles is that their presence 
or absence does not affect the truth conditions of a proposition but it 
can make an utterance felicitous or infelicitous in certain contexts 
(Zimmermann 2011, 2013). At least in German, discourse particles 
are often polyfunctional, i.e. they can also function for instance as 
adverbs or as focus particles (Thurmair 1989, 20-1; 2013, 630). As 
for German, this language possesses a remarkable number of dis- 
course particles and a large amount of research has been conduct- 
ed on them for several decades. For an overview of the history of re- 
search on discourse particles see Bayer, Struckmeier (2017, 3-8). 
Due to this large amount of research that has been conducted, Ger- 
man discourse particles will play an important role in my analysis. 
With respect to the intersubjective function of some discourse par- 
ticles, which will be particularly important for my analysis, it is nec- 
essary to introduce the notion of COMMON GROUND here. I will make 
use of the traditional assumption that the Common Ground consists 
of knowledge that is assumed to be shared by speaker and address- 
ees (cf. Stalnaker 1978). In other words, it consists of "propositions 
that the interlocutors mutually assume to be true” (Döring, Repp 
2019, 20). There have been several modifications and refinements of 
this conception (see e.g. Gunlogson 2001, 39-50; Krifka 2008, 245-6; 
Farkas, Bruce 2010, 84-90; Repp 2013, 235-6), but for the sake of my 
study, I will not discuss this any further.’ 

In addition to the different types of particles, I would like to intro- 
duce here another notion which is important to be able to compare 
my analysis of the Vedic data with the traditional ones. This is the no- 


3 Döring, Repp 2019, 20, assume that the Common Ground consists not only of back- 
ground knowledge that is shared but also of the interlocutors' discourse commitments 
(Farkas, Bruce 2010). However, since in my data the addressees are mostly (but not al- 
ways) divine beings that do not actually respond, I will mainly refer to shared knowledge. 
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tion of EPISTEMIC MODALITY, which roughly refers to the degree of the 
speaker's certainty, but I will follow Boye (2012, 20-2), who speaks of 
EPISTEMIC SUPPORT instead of degree of certainty. He (2012, 22-7) dis- 
tinguishes between FULL SUPPORT, PARTIAL SUPPORT and NEUTRAL SUP- 
PORT, the first of which is the strongest and the last of which is the 
weakest notion on the epistemic scale. Consider the following exam- 
ples from the Sino-Tibetan language Limbu (van Driem 1987, 244):* 


Example 8 
ya-?l li-ya. 
groan EPMOD 


‘He’s perhaps groaning’. 


Example 9 
ya-?l la?ba. 
groan EPMOD 


‘He’s probably groaning’. 


In these examples, the adverb liya encodes neutral epistemic sup- 
port, i.e. it signals that the speaker is not committed to the truth of 
the proposition; the adverb la?ba encodes partial epistemic support 
and signals that the speaker considers the truth of the proposition 
probable (van Driem 1987, 243; Boye 2012, 106). 


2.2 The Corpus 


Vedic Sanskrit is the oldest attested language in the Indo-Aryan 
branch of Indo-European. Even though the particle anga is also at- 
tested in younger texts (Macdonell 1916, 213-14), I will restrict my 
investigation to the Rigveda, the oldest Vedic text. For a recent de- 
tailed overview of the Rigveda see Brereton, Jamison (2020). The 
exact age of the Rigveda is unknown but it was probably composed 
between 1500 and 1000 BCE (Brereton, Jamison 2020, 14). Itis a com- 
pilation of religious poetry, i.e. hymns that are mostly dedicated to 
certain deities, but there are also hymns that contain for instance 
dialogues. The Rigveda is divided into ten books, the oldest of which 
are books 2-7, the so-called Family Books. Each Rigvedic hymn con- 
sists of several stanzas. In most cases, these consist of three or four 
pādas, which themselves consist of a certain number of syllables. In 
stanzas with three or four pādas, there is a hemistich boundary af- 


4 Ihave adopted the glosses from Boye 2012, 106. 
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ter the second pada (Brereton, Jamison 2020, 188). On the Vedic me- 
ter see Oldenberg (1888) and Arnold (1905). Importantly, syntactic 
boundaries are not marked in the Rigveda, but there is a tendency 
that metrical boundaries coincide with syntactic ones. As a rule of 
thumb, one may say that larger metrical boundaries, like stanza or 
hemistich boundaries, are more likely to coincide with syntactic ones 
than pada boundaries (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 74 f.). With respect to 
their content, subsequent stanzas, or even clauses within one stanza, 
may be unrelated to each other or exhibit only a loose connection (de 
Macedo 2007, 104). Moreover, even though huge progress has been 
made since the beginning of Vedic research, the general interpreta- 
tion of numerous passages has remained elusive to this day, even to 
the most distinguished experts on Vedic. This might further compli- 
cate the analysis of particles, which is a difficult task in itself, but 
past research has shown that it does not constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle (cf. e.g. Klein 2016, Mumm 2004). 

In all Rigvedic examples that I will give, the Vedic text will be 
adopted from van Nooten, Holland (1994), but I will indicate metrical- 
ly restored vowels by lower case letters; accent on a restored vowel 
will be indicated by a gravis on the following vowel. Moreover, I will 
use r instead of r to represent a vocalic r. I will indicate the forms 
that are most important for my analysis by boldface type. I will use ‘|’ 
to indicate pada boundaries and ‘||’ to indicate stanza boundaries. In 
the Rigveda, external sandhi, i.e. phonological rules that may affect 
segments at the beginning or the end of words, is ubiquitous. In the 
examples that I give, I will resolve sandhi forms only when I consid- 
er it necessary for the understanding of my analysis. In the glosses, I 
will use + to separate the meanings of two contracted forms. When- 
ever I quote Vedic forms in my text, I will give the underlying forms. 
In all Vedic examples, I will provide glosses. However, when it is nec- 
essary to give longer text passages I will only gloss those clauses that 
are the most relevant to my analysis for reasons of space. With finite 
verbs, I regard indicative active as the default and will only gloss 
forms for mood and diathesis if they deviate from this.” The source 
of the English or German free translation will be given in each exam- 
ple. In most cases, I will only quote published translations and leave 
them unchanged even though they reflect an interpretation of arigá 
that is different from mine. It would be possible to provide approxi- 
mate translations in English, and languages like German do possess 
particles which, in certain contexts, fulfil parallel functions. None- 


5 Ananonymous reviewer suggested that I indicate gender for adjectives but not for 
nouns in the glosses because it is a lexical feature of the latter. However, due to the 
weak distinction between nouns and adjectives in Vedic (cf. Reinóhl 2016, 40-2), this is 
sometimes problematic, so that I will always indicate gender. 
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theless, I want to avoid the impression that fine-grained analyses of 
particles should be presented by means of providing translations for 
them (see Goldstein 2019, 269-71 on this matter). 


3 Analysis 


The particle anga is attested forty times in the Rigveda (Lubotsky 1997, 
23, RIVELEX 1: 52, VedaWeb). This means that it is quite rare com- 
pared to several other particles. For instance, the particles íd and cid 
occur 809 and 691 times, respectively (cf. Coenen 2021). As for its func- 
tion, Grassmann (1873, 13) states that it emphasises the word it fol- 
lows, expressing that the proposition holds true in particular for this 
word or only for this word, and he translates it as ‘gerade’ or ‘nur’; 
he translates the sequence kim angd as ‘warum sonst’ (cf. Macdonell 
1916, 213). Goto (2013, 152), who also translates arigá as ‘just, only’, 
subsumes it under the category of interjections in younger Vedic, but 
with respect to the Rigveda, he does not seem to consider such a cate- 
gorisation adequate. More appropriate is the view by Lühr (2010, 136- 
7; 2017, 286-7), who subsumes it under the category of stressed focus 
particles. More precisely, one might say that according to Grassman's 
view, angá is an exclusive focus particle or a particulariser. This pre- 
sumed function can be illustrated by the following text passage: 


Example 10 

utá tyd me hávam 

and DEM:NOM.DU.M 1SG.GEN call:acc.SG.N 

a jagmyatam | näsatyä dhibhir 

LP gO:PERF.OPT.2DU Nàsatya:vOC.DU.M thought:INS.PL.F 
yuvam angá viprä 

2DU.NOM PRT inspired:voc.DU.M 


“Auch ihr Nasatya’s möget auf meinen Ruf kommen, gerade ihr seid redebegabt mit 
(guten) Gedanken" (Geldner 1951-57, 2: 152-3) 

"And you Nàsatyas should come here to my summons with your insightful 
thoughts - you certainly are inspired poets." (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 845) RV 
6.50.10ab* 

* Onthe predicative vocative see Jamison, Brereton (comm.VI.2, ad loc.). 


According to Geldner's translation, angá evokes the reading that 
the Näsatyas, who are referred to by a pronoun of the second per- 
son, manifest the property of being 'redebegabt' more clearly than 
other beings. However, as the second translation that I have given 
in the example suggests, this is not the only function that has been 
proposed for the particle in the literature. Unlike Grassmann, Ben- 
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fey (1866, 6) regards angá as a "particle: 1. Of asseveration, Indeed, 
to be sure. 2. Of solicitation, invocation, [...] 3. Of interrogation, [...] 
4. Again, further". Similarly, Monier-Williams (1899, 7) describes it 
as "a particle implying attention, assent or desire, and sometimes 
impatience; it may be rendered by well; indeed; true; please; rather; 
quick".* Accordingly, one might analyse arigá not as a focus particle 
but as some kind of discourse particle, or perhaps as marking epis- 
temic stance or speaker's attitude. A similar view is also upheld in 
modern literature, for instance by Mayrhofer (1992-2001, I, 48) and 
RIVELEX (1: 52), according to whom the particle is used for reassur- 
ance.’ Kozianka (2000, 224-5) states that arigá can function both as 
a focus particle and as a reassuring sentential particle. However, 
in her brief treatment of the particle it does not become clear how 
she obtains the respective analyses for individual instances and at 
least a comparison of different translations of the Rigveda shows that 
this matter is by no means obvious. For instance, Jamison, Brereton 
(2014) translate arigá as a focus particle only once whereas Geldner 
(1951-57) does so several times. With respect to [ex. 10] above, both 
interpretations seem to be plausible and based on individual passag- 
es like this it seems difficult to decide which of the interpretations 
is preferable. I will therefore conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of all forty attestations of the particle. Not only will I base my anal- 
ysis on the interpretation of individual text passages but I will also 
try to determine whether there are patterns in the data which allow 
for conclusions with respect to the function of the particle. Based on 
this and on typological parallels, I will propose that a unified func- 
tion can be assigned to the particle in all passages where it occurs. 

Before entering the discussion regarding its function, a remark 
regarding the syntactic behavior of the particle is due. As the many 
examples in the following subsections will show, arigá occurs in the 
second position of the clause, i.e. afterthe first stressed word, so that 
it is regarded as a Wackernagel element. Wackernagel elements are 
enclitic pronouns and particles, but also some stressed particles can 
be subsumed under this group. Among these elements, the literature 
distinguishes between three types (e.g. Hale 1987, 15-20; Lühr 2010, 
128-31; Keydana 2011, 107-9): 1) Those that occur in absolute sec- 
ond position but may also occur later if an element is, in generative 
terms, topicalised and moved to the first position, i.e. before the host 
of the clitic. 2) Those that always occur in absolute second position. 
3) Particles that actually follow the word they emphasise; since em- 
phasised words regularly occur in the first position of a clause, the 


6 For interpretations of angd by the Indian lexicographers see Bóhtlingk, Roth 
1855-75, 1: 49-50. 


7 Mayrhofer also gives ‘gerade’ as a possible translation in addition to ‘doch’ and ‘gewiß’. 
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particle regularly, but not necessarily, occurs in the second position.* 
As for anga, Lühr (2010, 136-8) claims that it is of the third type, be- 
cause she finds cases where it occurs later in the clause. However, 
I find only two passages where arigá appears to occur later. In both 
passages, it is at least possible to assume a clause boundary before 
the word that precedes it. The first one is [ex. 10] above, where Geld- 
ner does not assume a clause boundary before yuvám whereas Jam- 
ison, Brereton (2014, 845; comm VI.2, ad loc.) do. The second one is 
[ex. 30] in Section 3.2, where indras angd is repeated three times, each 
time at the end of the stanza. Contrary to Lühr (2010, 138), who pre- 
sents this as a case where arigá does not occupy the second position, 
Jamison, Brereton (2014, 213) regard indras angd as a separate syn- 
tactic unit. Thus, in all passages it is possible to assume that arigá 
occupies the second position of its clause (cf. Delbrück 1888, 22).? 


3.1 The Particle arigá in Questions 


Considering the overall distribution of the particle anga, the first im- 
portant observation is that it occurs in different clause types, name- 
ly in questions, in declarative main clauses and hí clauses, in com- 
mands and in subordinate clauses. Most conspicuous is the particle's 
occurrence in questions. Throughout the Rigveda, there are fourteen 
passages in which anga occurs in a question. These passages can be 
subdivided into two groups: The first group consists of questions that 
begin with kim arigá (eight cases) and the second group consists of 
questions that begin with kuvid anga (six cases). I will begin with dis- 
cussing the first group. The form kím can fulfil two functions. First, it 
is used as the NOM./ACC.SG.N of the interrogative pronoun ki- ‘what?’; 
second, it functions as an interrogative particle that marks polar 
questions (Etter 1985, 23-5, 54-6). Compare the following examples: 


Example 11 

kím mäm anindräh krnavann 
Q:ACC.SG.N 1SG.ACC without.Indra:NOM.PL.M do:PRS.SBJV.3PL 
anukthäh 


without.recitation:NOM.PL.M 


“What can those without Indra, without recitations, do to me?” (Jamison, Brereton 
2014, 663) RV 5.2.3d 


8 Following Krisch 1990, 65, these are not genuine Wackernagel elements. 


9 As second position I also count those cases in which arigá occurs in a chain with oth- 
er Wackernagel elements like hí 'for' or the enclitic pronoun im. Moreover, initial voc- 
atives are to be regarded as clause-external (Delbrück 1888, 36). 
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Example 12 
mändämahe dásatayasya dhäser | dvir yat pafica bibhrato yant, anna | 


kim istäs va 

PRT providing.desirable.horses:NOM.SG.M 
istára$mir etá | 
providing.desirable.reins:NOM.SG.M DEM:NOM.PL.M 

Sänäsas tdrusa 

rule:PTCP.PERF.ACT.NOM.PL.M superiority:DAT.SG.N 

rhjate nfn 

stretch.towards:PRS.MID.3PL man:ACC.PL.M 


"Let us find elation in the ten-part gush (of soma?), when the twice five [=fingers?] 
come, carrying foods. The one providing desirable horses, the one providing 
desirable reins, and these masters (of goods) - are they stretching straight toward 
the men to surpass (them)?” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 285; adapted)" RV 1.122.13 

* An anonymous reviewer suggested changing ‘bringing foods’ to ‘carrying foods 
since bibhr- is atelic, and ‘heading [...] toward’ to ‘stretching [...] toward’. 


[ex. 11] shows a constituent question in which kim functions as an in- 
terrogative pronoun whereas I regard kim in [ex. 12] as a marker of 
a polar question. Note that the status of kim as such a marker is not 
indisputable. For instance, Griffith (1896-97, 1: 169) regards it as an 
interrogative pronoun in [ex. 12] and translates pada c as ‘What can 
he do whose steeds and reins are choicest?’. However, such an in- 
terpretation makes it difficult to construe kim as the object of rnjate 
‘they go toward’ in pada d because another accusative, nrn ‘the men’ 
is present. Griffith’s solution is to assume a clause boundary before 
pada d, which forces him to supply a predicate in pada c, but it is un- 
clear which.*° Thus, Geldner (1901, 33-4; 1951-57, 1: 169-70), Renou 
(1955-69, 5: 7) Etter (1985, 125), Witzel, Goto (2007, 225) and Jami- 
son, Brereton (2014, 285) regard padas cd as a polar question and I 
follow this view. 

All cases where kim is followed by angd are comparable to [ex. 12] 
in that they can be regarded as polar questions. Moreover, there is 
a second striking property that these cases have in common, name- 
ly that they are rhetorical questions (Etter 1985, 129-30). Consider 
the following passages: 


10 Cf. Grassmann’s (1876-77, 2: 449) translation: ‘was hat der vor, der erwünschte 
Rosse und Zügel hat?’. 
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Example 13 

kim angd tvä maghavan 

PRT PRT 2SG.ACC bounteous:Voc.SG.M 
bhojám Ghuh | Sisihí ma 
benefactor:ACC.SG.M Say:PERF.3PL sharpen:IMP.2SG ^ 1SG.ACC 

sisayam tvà $rnomi | 

sharpen:PRS.IMP.2SG 2SG.ACC hear:PRS.1SG 

ápnasvati máma dhir astu 
profitable:NOM.SG.F 1SG.GEN thought:NOM.sG.F be:PRS.IMP.3SG 
Sakra | vasuvidam bhágam indrä 
strong:VOC.SG.M finding.goods:Acc.sc.M Bhaga:Acc.sG.M Indra:VOC.SG.M+LP 
bharä nah 


carry:PRS.IMP.2SG 1PL.ACC 


“Do they not call you the benefactor, bounteous one? Sharpen me: | hear that you are the 
sharpening. Let my insight be profitable, able one. Bring Bhaga, the goods-finder, here to 
us, Indra” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1446) RV 10.42.3 


Example 14 

kim angd tva 

PRT PRT 2SG.ACC 
brahmanah soma 

sacred.formula:GEN.SG.N Soma:voc.sc.M 

gopam | kim anga 
herdsman:ACC.SG.M PRT PRT 
tvähur abhisastipäm nah | 
2SG.ACC+Say:PERF.3PL protecting.from.taunt:ACC.SG.M 1PL.GEN 
kim angd nah 
PRT PRT IPL.ACC 
pasyasi nidyamänän 

see:PRS.2SG Scorn:PTCP.PRS.PASS.ACC.PL.M 
brahmadvise tdpusim 


hater.of.sacred.formula:DAT.SG.M scorching:ACC.SG.F 


hetim asya 
lance:ACC.SG.F throw:PRS.IMP.2SG 


“Do they not (call) you, o Soma, the herdsman of the sacred formulation? Do they not 
call you our protector from taunt? Do you not see us being scorned? Hurl your scorching 
lance at the hater of the formulation!” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 848) RV 6.52.3 
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In the first example, the poet wants Indra to be generous and wants to 
receive profit from him. An important pragmatic function of rhetorical 
questions is the synchronisation of the speaker’s and the hearer’s be- 
liefs (Rohde 2006, 135, 149, 161). The rhetorical question in pada a sig- 
nals that both the poet and Indra believe that Indra is called the bene- 
factor. Thus, the poet asks this rhetorical question to make clear that 
he can actually expect profit from Indra. The second example is simi- 
lar. There, the poet wants Soma to protect him and his associates. Be- 
fore his actual request, he utters three rhetorical questions. He and 
soma share the answers to these questions, which all indicate that So- 
ma is bound to help him (cf. Jamison, Brereton comm. VI.2, ad loc.). It 
is noteworthy that kim angd questions are not regarded as polar ques- 
tions unequivocally in the literature. For instance, Griffith (1896-97, 2: 
441) translates pàda a of [ex. 13] as 'Why, Maghavan, do they call thee 
Bounteous Giver?' (cf. also Geldner 1951-57, 3: 196). This means that 
he assigns the neuter kím an adverbial interpretation (cf. Grassmann 
1873, 325). With respect to [ex. 14], Ludwig (1876-88, 4: 221) explicitly 
remarks that kim angd may be interpreted in different ways. Here, too, 
several translators opt for an adverbial interpretation." Following such 
an interpretation, it would be possible to interpret arigá as a focus parti- 
cle whose focus is the interrogative proform (‘why exactly ...?').? How- 
ever, I follow Jamison, Brereton (comm.VI.2, ad loc.), who argue that 
in [ex. 14] an interpretation as ‘why?’ would make the questions rath- 
er offensive, which seems inappropriate in the given context. I believe 
that the same holds true for the question in [ex. 13], so that in both cas- 
es, as well as in the remaining passages that contain kim anga, I follow 
Etter's interpretation as rhetorical polar questions. Notice that even 
if one rejects the assumption that kím marks polar questions and con- 
siders [ex. 13] and [ex. 14] to be constituent questions, these are proba- 
bly rhetorical nevertheless. In the Rigveda, there are several passag- 
es that address Indra's generosity (cf. Bloomfield 1916, 596), so that in 
[ex. 13], it is highly unlikely that the poet sincerely asks Indra to give a 
reason for having this reputation. This is similar for Soma in [ex. 14]. The 
function of the rhetorical questions would be the same as when they 
are interpreted as polar questions, namely to signal that Indra and So- 
ma, respectively, should support the poet. The other Rigvedic passag- 
es containing the sequence kim angd, which in all cases I consider to 
mark rhetorical questions, are RV 1.118.3, 3.58.3, 6.44.10 and 8.80.3. 


11 In[ex.14], Renou 1955-69, 5: 37 assigns kim a nominal function in padas ab and an 
adverbial one in pada c: ‘Que t’ont-ils donc dit de nous, 6 soma, toi qui es le gardien de 
la Formule, oui, quoi donc, toi qui protéges contre la calomnie ? | Pourquoi donc nous 
regardes-tu (avec indifférence) pendant qu'on nous blame ?’. 

12 Thanks to Simon Fries for pointing this out to me. 


13 For examples of rhetorical constituent questions in English see Rohde 2006. 
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Assuming that clauses beginning with kim angá are all rhetori- 
cal polar questions, one may now wonder what this means for the 
interpretation of arigá. In order for a question to be rhetorical, the 
answer has to be in the Common Ground of the speaker and the 
hearer (Rohde 2006; Caponigro, Sprouse 2007; Bhadra 2020, 408). 
Thus, the questions in [ex. 13] and [ex. 14] are clearly to be answered 
in the affirmative and Indra and Soma, respectively, know this. 
For information-seeking polar questions like [ex. 12], this is not the 
case. Accordingly, one may assume that arigá is used to explicitly 
mark that the answer to a question is already stored in the Com- 
mon Ground of speaker and hearer, or in other words that the knowl- 
edge about the answer is shared by them. In order to evaluate this 
hypothesis, the questions beginning with kuvíd angá need to be ex- 
amined as well, especially in light of the fact that an interpretation 
of angä as a focus particle following kim cannot be excluded with 
absolute certainty. 

Unfortunately, these passages are even more difficult to interpret 
than the ones with kim anga. This is especially due to the fact that 
the interpretation of kuvíd clauses in general is not unproblematic. 
An example of a kuvíd clause can be seen in the following passage: 


Example 15 

tám indra mádam 

DEM:ACC.SG.M Indra:voc.sc.M exhilarating.drink:ACC.SG.M 
d gahi | 

LP gO:AOR.IMP.2SG 

barhistham gravabhih sutám | 


standing.on.ritual.grass:ACC.SG.M ^ stone:INS.PL.M — press:PPP.ACC.SG.M 


kuvín [= kuvid] n, dsya 
PRT now DEM:GEN.SG.M 
trpndvah 


become.satiated:sBJv.2SG 


“Come, Indra, to th[at] exhilarating drink, stationed on the ritual grass, pressed by 
stones. Will you now indeed sate yourself on it?” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 526) RV 
3.42.2 


The first problem regards the accentuation of finite verbs in kuvid 
clauses. Usually, finite verbs in subordinate clauses are accented 
whereas those in main clauses are unaccented (Delbriick 1888, 35). 
This can be seen in the following example: 
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Example 16 

tárh usato vi bodhaya | 
DEM:ACC.PL.M  desire:PTCP.PRS.ACT.ACC.PL.M LP awaken:PRS.IMP.2SG 
yád agne yási düt,yam 

when Agni:VOC.SG.M drive:PRS.2SG duty:ACC.SG.N 


"Awaken the eager ones, when you travel on your mission, o Agni" (Jamison, 
Brereton 2014, 104) RV 1.12.4ab 


Contrary to this rule, finite verbs in kuvíd clauses are almost always 
accented (Etter 1985, 221) and different explanations have been pro- 
posed for this phenomenon. Etter (1985, 221-3) suggests that kuvíd 
alone has the status of a main clause and that the part that follows it 
is a subordinate clause which depends on it. Hettrich (1988, 145-51) 
classifies kuvid clauses as "Ergánzungssátze" because they semanti- 
cally supplement other clauses and have an accented verb, like sub- 
ordinate clauses, but they have an illocutionary force, i.e. they con- 
stitute separate speech acts, like main clauses. Viti (2007, 38-40) 
assumes that kuvíd clauses are comparable to purpose clauses, in 
that they express what the speaker wants to achieve by the action 
in the preceding main clause, which also accounts for the verbal ac- 
cent.** She assumes that the interrogative illocutionary force of these 
clauses expresses the uncertainty of the result. In contrast, Etter 
(1985, 224-5) and Hettrich (1988, 144-5) regard kuvíd clauses as ques- 
tions. For reasons of space, I cannot discuss the functions of kuvíd 
clauses in detail here. For my analysis, I follow Etter (1985, 224-5) in 
assuming that kuvíd clauses are questions which are biased towards 
a positive answer. Thus, in [ex. 15] above the poet has prepared So- 
ma for Indra. He is not certain whether the god will really come but 
I assume that he is rather confident because this is why he performs 
the ritual in the first place. Even though kuvíd angá clauses appear to 
be more difficult to interpret than kim arigá clauses, they are clear- 
er in one respect: Unlike kím, kuvíd cannot function as a proform, so 
that in these questions it is relatively clear that arigá does not func- 
tion as a focus particle whose focus is the preceding word. In light 
of this, I will now analyse the passages in which anga follows kuvid. 

In the first group of cases, kuvid argá occurs in the repeated re- 
frain of three subsequent stanzas, which form a unit (trca): 


14 For other analyses of (at least some) kuvíd clauses as non-interrogative see Geld- 
ner 1907-09, 1: 46 and Hauschild 1954, 252-4. 
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Example 17 
maha ugráya taváse suvrktim | pr, raya Sivátamaya pasväh | girvähase gira indraya 
pürvir | dhehítan ve 


kuvid angá védat || 
PRT PRT understand:PERF.SBJV.3SG 


ukthävähase vibh ve manisam | drünä nd parám irayà nadinàm | ní spr$a dhiya 
tan vi $rutásya | jüstatarasya 


kuvid angá védat || 
PRT PRT understand:PERF.SBJV.3SG 


tád vividdhi yat ta indro jujosat | stuhí sustutim námasá viväsa | úpa bhüsa jaritar ma 
ruvanyah | $ráváyà vacam 


kuvíd angd vedat 
prt prt understand:PERF.SBJV.3SG 


“10. For the great, strong, powerful one, for the one most propitious to cattle send 
forth a well-twisted (hymn). Produce many hymns for Indra whose vehicle is songs, 
for his body. Surely he will take cognizance (of them)? 

11. To him whose vehicle is hymns, to the far-ranging one send an inspired thought 
like (a boat) to the far shore of rivers with a wooden (paddle). Stroke the body of the 
famous, very enjoyable one with a visionary thought. Surely he will take cognizance 
(of it)? 

12. Labor at what Indra will enjoy from you. Give as praise a good praise hymn. Seek 
to entice him here with reverence. Be attentive, singer. Don’t screech, but make your 
speech heard. Surely he will take cognizance (of it)?” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1201) 
RV 8.96.10-12 


Following the interpretation by Jamison, Brereton (2014, 1199), the 
poet addresses himself (cf. Geldner 1907-09, 2: 134, 1951-57, II, 422) 
and he “nervously hopes” that Indra will heed his words. This hope 
is expressed by the repeated question at the end of pada d. This con- 
text resembles the one in [ex. 13] and [ex. 14] above, for self-directed 
questions are similar to rhetorical questions in that they are not 
information-seeking (Bhadra 2020, 408). However, as a crucial fac- 
tor that distinguishes them Bhadra (2020, 408) mentions that in the 
case of self-directed questions, the answer is not necessarily in the 
Common Ground of speaker and addressee. According to her, a com- 
mon property of the two types of questions is that they do not “put 
any issues on the Table”.* I believe that for the analysis of angá, an- 
other common property of the two types is crucial: With both ques- 


15 Inthe discourse model that she applies, “the Table” refers to “an ordered stack of 
issues (sets of propositions) to be resolved (the top issue first)” (Bhadra 2020, 386). I 
will not discuss this any further. 
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tion types, the knowledge with respect to the answer is symmetri- 
cal between speaker and addressee. With a rhetorical question both 
speaker and addressee know the answer; with self-directed ques- 
tions, both speaker and addressee (=speaker) either know the answer 
or do not know the answer. For if speaker and addressee are identi- 
cal, they necessarily have the same knowledge about the answer, ir- 
respectively of whether they know the answer or not. In [ex. 17], the 
speaker asks the question because he is not certain whether Indra 
will heed his words, i.e. he does not know the answer for certain. As 
he addresses the question to himself, he knows that the addressee 
is not certain as well. 


Example 18 

kuvid ariga nämasä yé 

PRT PRT reverence:INS.SG.N REL!NOM.PL.M 
vrdhäsah purä devä 

growing.strong:NOM.PL.M before god:NOM.PL.M 

anavadyäsa äsan| té 
faultless:NOM.PL.M be:PST.3PL DEM:NOM.PL.M 
väydve mänave bädhitäy, | 

Väyu:DAT.SG.M Manu:DAT.SG.M pPress:PPP.DAT.SG.M 

.vasayann usásam süryena 

á : 1 [ 

shine:CAUS.PST.3PL dawn:ACC.SG.F SUN:INS.SG.M 


"Surely the faultless gods, who (now) grow strong through reverence, existed 
previously? (Yes, because) for Vayu, for hard-pressed Manu they made the dawn 
shine, along with the sun" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 998-9) RV 7.91.1 


There are several different translations for this stanza but I follow 
the interpretation by Velankar (1963, 198-9) and Jamison, Brereton 
(2014, 998-9; comm VII, ad loc.). According to this interpretation, the 
poet asks a question and immediately answers it himself.*® This sug- 
gests that he himself is the addressee of this question, even though 
the stanza is actually addressed to Vayu. This makes this passage 
comparable to [ex. 17] above. Moreover, due to the fact that the po- 
et asks himself a question even though he already knows the an- 
swer, this example is even more reminiscent of the rhetorical ques- 
tions marked by kim anga. The next example is a little more difficult: 


16 Cf. also Klein 2018, 151. A similar interpretation is also found in Oldenberg 
1909-12, 2: 62-3, although he suggests an alternative as well. 
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Example 19 
yam me dhíyam máruta índra dévà | ádadáta varuna mitra yüyám | tám pipayata 
páyaseva dhenüm | 


kuvid giro ádhi ráthe 

PRT hymn:ACC.PL.F LP chariot:LOC.SG.M 
váhátha || kuvid angd prati 
convey:PRS.SBJV.2PL PRT PRT LP 

yáthà cid asyá nah| 

like PRT DEM:GEN.SG.N 1PL.GEN 
sajät,yasya maruto bubodhatha | näbhä 


common.birth:GEN.sG.N Marut:voc.PL.M be.aware:PERF.SBJV.2PL navel:Loc.sc.F 


yátra prathamám samnäsämahe | tátra 
where first:Acc.sG.N — LP.approach:PRS.MID.IPL there 
jamitvam áditir dadhätu nah 
relationship:ACC.SG.N Aditi:NOM.SG.F PUt:PRS.IMP.3SG 1PL.GEN 


“12. The insight that you gave me - you gods, Maruts, Indra, Varuna, Mitra - make it swell 
like a milk-cow with milk. Surely you will convey the hymns on your chariot? 

13. Surely in some way you will take notice of this common birth of ours, Maruts? At 
the navel where we first come together, there let Aditi establish our relationship” RV 
10.64.12-13 


Stanza 13 begins with a question marked by kuvid angá. Unlike in 
the previous examples, the poet does not address himself, but the ad- 
dressees are clearly the Maruts. Yet, similarly to [ex. 18], the clause 
that follows the question marked by kuvíd argá may provide a clue 
with respect to the interpretation of the particle, even though this 
time it is not a direct answer to the question. In pàda c, ‘the navel’ 
has a twofold reference. On the one hand, it refers to the sacrificial 
ground, where the hymn is recited; on the other hand, it refers to the 
common provenance of gods and men (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 237; Jami- 
son, Brereton 2014, 1482; comm.X.3, ad loc.). Assuming that the rel- 
ative clause in pàda c refers to the place of the common origin of the 
Maruts and the humans, this context suggests that the poet expects 
a positive answer to the question in pàdas ab. For in order to under- 
stand what pada c refers to, viz. the place of their common birth, 
they must be aware of the fact that there is a common birth. Thus, 
if the Maruts remained unaware of their common birth with the hu- 
mans, the second hemistich would be infelicitous. Against this anal- 
ysis, there may be some objections. First, one might object that 'the 
navel' also refers to the sacrificial ground and that in order to iden- 
tify this referent, the Maruts need not know about anybody's birth. 
However, if one accepts the interpretation that 'the navel' refers to 
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both things, both have to be felicitous in the given context. A second 
objection is that the predicate of the main clause in pada d is actual- 
ly an imperative in the third person singular, the addressee of which 
is Aditi and not the Maruts. Indeed, it is quite possible that two sub- 
sequent clauses are unrelated to each other in the Rigveda. Yet, since 
the topic of the common birth is present in the entire stanza, I assume 
that there is a close connection between the two hemistiches. There- 
fore, even though the Maruts are not the actual addressees of the im- 
perative, I believe that the second hemistich is nonetheless directed 
towards them as well. It would make no sense to ask the Maruts a 
question about the common birth and then ask Aditi to do something 
at the place of this birth, ignoring the Maruts. This may also explain 
why the imperative is in the third and not the second person. I there- 
fore conclude that the context requires a positive answer and hence 
that the poet expects the Maruts to know about their common birth 
just like he does. Notice that another instance of kuvíd, which is not 
followed by arigá, is present in the preceding pada. What I have just 
outlined here suggests what the difference between the questions in 
pada 12d and 13ab is. In pàda 12d, the poet asks whether Maruts, 
Indra, Varuna and Mitra will convey his hymns on their chariot, i.e. 
whether they will heed his calls. He uses kuvíd because he is biased 
towards a positive answer, since he has composed this hymn in or- 
der to be heard by the gods in the first place. Nevertheless, he can- 
not be entirely sure. In contrast, he uses kuvíd angá in pada 13a in 
order to express that he is not only biased towards a positive answer 
but that he actually expects such an answer. 

The next passage containing kuvíd angd, which is addressed to 
Indra, is syntactically ambiguous. There, "the poet compares the 
threshing ofthe grain, which gets rid of the chaff and keeps only the 
wholesome grain, to decisions Indra should make about how to dis- 
tribute goods he has acquired" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1611): 


Example 20 

kuvíd angd yávamanto 

PRT PRT barley.grower:NOM.PL.M 
yávam cid | yatha 

barley:ACC.SG.M PRT like 

dant, anupürvám viyüya | 

CUt:PRS.3PL as.previously LP.hold:cvB 

ihéhaisam krnuhi bhdjanani | 
heret+there+DEM:GEN.PL.M do:PRS.IMP.2SG goodie:Acc.PL.N 

yé barhiso 


REL:NOM.PL.M Sacred.grass:GEN.SG.N 
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námovrktim ná jagmüh 
reverent.twisting:ACC.sG.F not gO:PERF.3PL 


“Surely it is like barley-growers and their barley - how they cut it, threshing it 
according to the old ways - (so), here, just here (with us [=grain]) put the goodies 
of those [= chaff] who have not come for the reverent twisting of the sacred grass” 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1612) 

“Sicher (weißt du) doch, wie die Getreidebauer das Getreide schneiden, indem sie 
es reihenweise weglegen. (So) bring hier- und dorthin deren Besitztümer, die nicht 
zur ehrfürchtigen Umlegung des Barhis gekommen sind!” (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 362) 
RV 10.131.2 


Especially for the first hemistich, there are several different syntac- 
tic interpretations. Some scholars suggest supplying a verb in pada 
a, but it is unclear which (see Oldenberg 1909-12, 2: 348, Geldner 
1951-57, 3: 362, Velankar 1954, 9).*’ In contrast, Jamison, Brereton 
(2014, 1612) regard yávamantas yávam ‘barley-growers and their bar- 
ley' as the predicate and seem to interpret it as an unmarked simi- 
le.** I will discuss Geldner's and Jamison and Brereton's translation 
here. As for Geldner's translation, I would replace the period after the 
first sentence by a question mark in order to indicate the interroga- 
tive nature of the kuvíd clause. If one accepts this modified interpre- 
tation, [ex. 20] is comparable to [ex. 19] above. In the first hemistich, 
the poet asks Indra whether he knows how barley-growers cut their 
barley. In the second hemistich, he requests that Indra distribute the 
property of those that have not sacrificed properly in the same way. 
Hence, in order for the request to be felicitous, the poet must assume 
that the question is answered positively. Unlike in the previous ex- 
amples, Jamison and Brereton do not translate the kuvíd angá clause 
as a question.?? Perhaps, in order to render the interrogative value 
of kuvíd one might change their translation of pada a to ‘Isn’t it like 
barley-growers and their barley'. Such a question is most probably 
not information-seeking. Rather, by uttering it the poet wants Indra 
to image working barley-growers. In the second hemistich, the po- 
et immediately requests that Indra act like these barley-growers, so 
that one may conclude that he assumes Indra to accept the compar- 
ison, i.e. to answer the question in the affirmative. Thus, both Geld- 


17 Ido not follow the view that is held e.g. by Griffith 1896-97, 2: 577, according to 
which a new clause begins after kuvid anga. 


18 Contrary to several claims, the particle cid does not function as a comparative parti- 
cle ‘like’ in the Rigveda; the function of cid in this passage remains unclear (Coenen 2021). 


19 Maybe the question mark is only missing in their translation because the clause 
is followed by a dash. 
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ner's and Jamison and Brereton's (slightly adapted) interpretations 
are in accordance with my analysis that angd marks shared knowl- 
edge or lack of knowledge. 

As the examples that I have discussed in this section show, the par- 
ticle angd occurs only in questions that are not information-seeking. 
Moreover, although it is possible to interpret arigá as a focus particle the 
focus of which is the preceding word in questions marked by kim, this is 
not the case in those marked by kuvíd. I therefore assume that arigá is 
used to mark questions as not information-seeking. In other words, the 
function of anga is to indicate that the speaker assumes the addressee 
to share his/her knowledge or lack of knowledge with respect to the an- 
swer. Importantly, however, the presence of arigá is not obligatory when- 
ever a question does not seek for information. Actually, rhetorical ques- 
tions are fairly common in the Rigveda (Etter 1985, 9, 64-5) whereas 
there are only fourteen attestations of angd in a question. Consider the 
following instance of a rhetorical constituent question (Etter 1985, 9): 


Example 21 

átyo na djman sárgaprataktah | 
steed:NOM.SG.M like course:LoC.sG.N launched.in.surge:NOM.SG.M 
sindhur nå ksödah ka 

river:NOM.SG.F like gush:ACC.SG.N Q:NOM.SG.M 

im varate 

3SG.ACC obstruct:AOR.SBJV.MID.3SG 


“Like a steed on its course, launched in a surge, like a river (sending) its gush: 
who can obstruct him?" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 187) RV 1.65.6 


This does not speak against my analysis because optional markers in 
rhetorical questions are also attested outside of Vedic Sanskrit. Con- 
sider the following questions in German (Bayer, Struckmeier 2017, 2):?° 


Example 22 
a. Wer wird gerne kritisiert? 
‘Who likes being criticised?’ 


b. Wer wird schon gerne kritisiert? 
‘Who likes being criticised?’ 


The question in a. is formally identical to an information-seeking 
question and it is due to world knowledge that it is most likely to be 
interpreted as a rhetorical question; in contrast, when the discourse 


20 Unless otherwise stated, all English translations are by the Author. 
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particle schon is added, as in b., the question must be interpreted as 
rhetorical (Bayer, Struckmeier 2017, 2). The question arises whether 
in Vedic there is a functional difference between rhetorical questions 
which are marked by arigá and those which are not. Conspicuously, 
all instances of kím angá questions occur in the proximity of imper- 
ative or prohibitive clauses, which suggests that these questions are 
used to provide reasons for uttering a request and to motivate the 
addressee.”* However, giving a statement about their particular func- 
tion would require a thorough investigation of all rhetorical questions 
in the Rigveda, so that I am not able to answer this question here. 


3.2 The Particle arigá in Declarative Main Clauses 
and hí Clauses 


In this section, I will discuss the function of the particle arigá in de- 
clarative clauses. More precisely, I will discuss main clauses as well 
as clauses that are marked by the particle hi ‘for, because’.”* Like 
kuvíd clauses, Hettrich (1988, 179-83) classifies causal hí clauses 
as “Ergänzungssätze”, which means that even though they are sup- 
plementary and exhibit accented finite predicates, they have an il- 
locutionary force, like main clauses. I will therefore treat these two 
clause-types equally with respect to my analysis. In Section 3.4, I will 
show why this criterion is relevant.” Throughout the Rigveda, angá 
occurs nineteen times in declarative main or hi clauses. 

In Section 3.1, I discussed the function of arigá in questions, assign- 
ing it an intersubjective function. The aim of my investigation is to pro- 
vide a unified account of all instances of the particle, so that my anal- 
ysis of questions should also be compatible with the use in declarative 
clauses. As an interesting point of comparison, evidentials may be ad- 
duced. Evidentials encode the source of the information that is provid- 
ed by a speaker (Aikhenvald 2006, 1-3) and may have an intersubjective 
component (Bergqvist 2017, 6-9).2° They can have the same function in 
questions as in declarative clauses. San Roque et al. (2017, 129) give 
the following example from Littell et al. (2010, 102), which shows the 
use of the reportative evidential =kat in Gitksan (Tsimshianic): 


21 See Luhr 2004 on this matter in general. Another formal property with respect to 
which Vedic rhetorical questions may differ from each other is the mood of the predi- 
cate. On this matter see Lühr 2019, 169-72. 


22 Under the latter clause type, I also subsume negative clauses which are marked 
by nahi ‘for not, because not’. 


23 Note that Hettrich 1988, 112-13; 127-41 classifies subordinate clauses in gener- 
al as “nicht-illokutiv”, but I will argue in Section 3.4 that not all types of subordinate 
clauses are to be treated alike in this respect. 


24 According to Bergqvist 2016, 31, this is not a key function of evidentials. 
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Example 23 
a. taxgwi=kat tim bakw-m’ 
when=REP FUT arrive.PL-1PL 


‘When is it (did they say/did you hear) we'll get there?’ 


b.  silkwsax t'aahlakw-kat 
noon tomorrow-REP 
‘(I heard/They said) at noon tomorrow’. 


The marker =kat signals that the source of the information is hear- 
say. Accordingly, in the question in a., the marker signals that the 
addressee's expected evidence for the answer is hearsay. In the an- 
swer in b., the speaker then signals that the evidence for his/her ut- 
terance is hearsay.’ Such a behavior is not only attested for proper 
evidentials.?* I have argued that questions in which the particle anga 
occurs are not information-seeking. If angd behaves like the Gitksan 
evidential =kat, its function in declarative clauses will be predict- 
able from the one in questions: In the latter, it marks that speaker 
and hearer share the knowledge regarding the answer of the ques- 
tion; thus, in the former, it marks that speaker and hearer share the 
knowledge regarding the propositional content of the clause. In oth- 
er words, just as arigá marks questions as not seeking for new infor- 
mation, it marks declarative clauses as not giving new information. 
Thus, I formulate the following working hypothesis: 

The particle anga is used in declarative clauses to signal that the 
proposition over which it scopes is already stored in the Common 
Ground of speaker and hearer. 

If this hypothesis is correct, anga in declarative clauses has a func- 
tion that is comparable to the one of the German discourse particle (un- 
stressed) ja. Since a large amount of research has been conducted on 
this German particle, I believe that taking into account ja can provide 
valuable insights for my analysis of Vedic angd. Waltereit (2001, 1398) 
and Dóring, Repp (2019, 18) describe the function of ja in the follow- 
ing way: Normally, when a speaker asserts a proposition p, "[i]t is not 
obvious to both S[peaker] and H[earer] that H[earer] knows (does not 
need to be reminded of, etc.) p" (Searle 1969, 66), i.e. p normally pro- 
vides some new information. The function of ja is basically to cancel this 
“preparatory condition" and to indicate that the information provided 


25 In this case, the perspective switches from speaker to addressee when the evi- 
dential is used in a question. In other languages, this is not necessarily the case (San 
Roque et al. 2017; Bhadra 2020). 


26 Asimilarcaseisthe clitic =ngarndi in the Australian language(s) Jaminjung/Ngal- 
iwurru from the Mirndi family, which in declarative clauses marks epistemic prima- 
cy of the speaker but epistemic primacy of the hearer in questions (Schultze-Berndt 
2017, 178-9; 189). 
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by pis not new but part of the Common Ground of speaker and hearer. 
Doring, Repp (2019, 18-19) illustrate this with the following example: 


Example 24 


Peter hatja seine Geburtstagsfeier abgesagt. Da können wir am Sonntag einen 
Ausflug machen. 


‘As you know, Peter has cancelled his birthday party. So we can go onatrip on 
Sunday’. 


They explain that under the assumption that the first proposition is al- 
ready in the Common Ground, the first sentence would be odd without 
the particle and the hearer might complain that s/he already knows 
this. The particle signals that the old information is actually given 
intentionally. Comparable cases are also attested in the Rigvedic da- 
ta. Consider the following passage from a hymn dedicated to Indra: 


Example 25 

catvari te asuryani nam, | 

four:NOM.PL.N 2SG.DAT lordly:NOM.PL.N name:NOM.PL.N 
‚däbh yäni mahisäsya santi | t vám anga 
a = u 
unfalsifiable:NOM.PL.N buffalo:GEN.SG.M PRS.3PL 2SG.NOM PRT 
tani visväni vitse | yebhih 

DEM.ACC.PL.N all:ACC.PL.N know:PERF.MID.2SG REL:INS.PL.N 
karmani maghavafi cakártha 

deed:ACC.PL.N bounteous:VOC.SG.M do:PERF.2SG 


“There exist four lordly names for you, the unfalsifiable names of the buffalo. You surely 
know all these, through which you have done your deeds, o bounteous one" (Jamison, 
Brereton 2014, 1463) RV 10.54.4 


In this passage, Geldner (1951-57, 3: 217) translates angd as an exclu- 
sive particle: 'Du allein kennst alle diese, unter denen du Gabenre- 
icher deine Taten getan hast'. However, even though Jamison, Brere- 
ton (comm.X.2, ad loc.) are not certain which names the poet has in 
mind, they (2014, 1463) surmise that he refers to Indra's "famous ep- 
ithets" (cf. also Geldner's own comment) so that it seems implausible 
to assume that Indra is the only one who knows them all. The parti- 
cle's interpretation by Jamison and Brereton is questionable too. It 
seems odd to even question that Indra knows his own names. Hence, 
it should not be necessary for the poet to explicitly mark his full epis- 
temic support regarding the truth of the proposition. Instead, it seems 
fairly clear that what is said in päda c is already stored in the Common 
Ground of the speaker and the hearer and the poet probably does not 
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actually inform Indra that Indra knows his own names. On the con- 
trary, the poet already knows that Indra knows his names and I be- 
lieve that he overtly signals this by using anga. In this way, he conveys 
thatitis clearly unnecessary to mention them. This assumption is fur- 
ther supported by the presence of the non-restrictive relative clause 
in pada d. The names correspond to the deeds which Indra has done 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1463; comm.X.2, ad loc.) and Indra was nec- 
essarily present when he performed them. I therefore consider my in- 
terpretation more advantageous than the traditional ones. A similar 
case is the following passage, which is addressed to Indra and Soma: 


Example 26 

indräsomä yuvam angd 
Indra:voc.DuU.M.Soma:VOC.DU.M 2DU.NOM PRT 
tárutram | apatyasäcam 

surpassing:ACC.SG.M bringing.descendants:ACC.sG.M 
śrútyam rarāthe 

fameous:ACC.SG.M bestow:PERF.MID.2DU 


“Indra and Soma, it is you, certainly, who bestowed surpassing (wealth), bringing 
descendants in its train, worthy of fame" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 874) RV 6.72.5ab 


This example describes a past event in which the addressees, i.e. In- 
dra and Soma, were involved as the agents.” Again, it is implausible to 
assume that the poet thinks that Indra and Soma did not know before 
that they bestowed surpassing wealth. On the contrary, the poet prob- 
ably expects this event to be in the Common Ground of him and them, 
so that he marks this with the particle anga. The assumption that angá 
functions as a discourse particle is generally also in accordance with 
its syntactic behavior. In the beginning of Section 3, I outlined, contra- 
ry to Lühr (2010, 136-8), that probably all attestations of arigá occur in 
Wackernagel position. According to Schäufele (1991, 156-7), sentential 
particles regularly occur in Wackernagel position and when they oc- 
cur later in the clause (preceded by more than two words), their scope 
seems to be smaller than the entire clause. As a discourse particle, arigá 
should scope over the whole proposition of the clause in which it occurs 
(Zimmermann 2011, 2029). Its occurrence in Wackernagel position 
alone does not suffice to determine the scope of the particle, but at least 


27 Actually, soma is understood here as the exhilarating drink which enabled Indra to 
perform his deeds (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 874). Nonetheless, soma is addressed here 
and therefore personified and probably aware of what happened too. 
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there are no clear attestations that speak against such an assumption.?* 

In [ex. 25] and [ex. 26], the predicate of the clause in which arigá oc- 
curs is in the indicative mood. The following example shows that it 
can also be in the subjunctive: 


Example 27 

esá stómo acikradad visa 

DEM:NOM.SG.M praise:NOM.SG.M bellow:aor.3SG X bull:NOM.SG.M 

ta | utd stamur maghavann 

2SG.DAT and thieving:NOM.sG.M bounteous:VoC.SG.M 
akrapista | räyäs kämo jaritäram 


screech:AOR.MID.3SG wealth:GEN.sG.M desire:NOM.SG.M X singer:ACC.SG.M 


ta agan | tvám angd 

2SG.GEN LP.gO:AOR.3SG 25SG.NOM PRT 

Sakra vásva ü sako nah 
strong:VOC.SG.M good:GEN.SG.N LP be.able:AOR.SBJV.2SG 1PL.DAT 


“This praise has bellowed (like) a bull to you, and (like) a thieving [?] (monkey?) has screeched, 
o bounteous one. Desire for wealth has come over your singer. (For) you will be able to 
provide goods for us, powerful one” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 908; adapted)" RV 7.20.9 


* The translation of pada d deviates from Jamison and Brereton. 


The subjunctive in Vedic is used to express that something will prob- 
ably happen (Dahl 2010, 220-2, 302-3), which, I believe, is also the 
case in this passage. In pada c, the poet says that desire for wealth 
has come over Indra’s singer. In pada d, he gives the reason for this, 
namely that he expects Indra to provide goods for him and his peo- 
ple (see also my discussion of [ex. 31] below). To make this relation be- 
tween the two padas more clear, I have added the causal connector 
‘for’ to Jamison and Brereton’s translation. It is a well-known char- 
acteristic of Indra, who is the addressee here, that he is generous 
towards humans (cf. [ex. 13] in Section 3.1). Therefore, the poet as- 
sumes that Indra already knows about this expectation. The occur- 
rence of angd in such causal relations is not too surprising. Döring, 
Repp (2019), investigate the occurrence of the German discourse par- 
ticles ja and doch with respect to different discourse relations. They 
(2019, 38-9) find that ja occurs surprisingly often in clauses which 
provide evidence and they assume that in these cases, “the speaker 
exploits the meaning of ja to strengthen his/her argument: the propo- 


28 Note as well that at least with respect to focus particles, even a late position in the 
clause is not necessarily indicative of a smaller scope (Coenen 2021, 188-204). 
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sition ja scopes over is signaled to be already in the common ground 
and thus uncontroversial and unassailable".?? 

[Ex. 64] in Section 3.5 shows that angd can occur with predicates 
not only in the indicative and subjunctive but also in the injunctive. A 
predicate in the optative is not attested (but see [ex. 45] in Section 3.4). 

With respect to the function that I propose for arigá it is also in- 
teresting to consider with which kinds of subjects it occurs. In sev- 
en of the nineteen instances ofthe particle in a main or hí clause, the 
subject of the clause is the second person singular or dual, in other 
words the addressee. In such cases, it is in general more likely that 
the addresses already know the content of the proposition that the 
poet utters. I have already discussed three of these cases in this sec- 
tion. The other four passages with a second person subject are [ex. 10] 
in the beginning of Section 3 and [ex. 37], [ex. 63] and [ex. 64] below. 
There, I find an interpretation of angd as a marker of shared knowl- 
edge plausible. Only [ex. 37] poses some problems but this is probably 
due to a general lack of understanding regarding this passage (see 
my detailed discussion below). 

In the remaining passages, the subject of the clause in which argá 
occurs is not the second person. However, it is not unusual in the 
Rigveda that the addressee of the hymn is referred to in the third 
person and the reference may change in subsequent clauses. Consid- 
er the following passage from a hymn addressed to Indra: 


Example 28 

ánu dvd jahità nayo | 

LP two:ACC.DU.M — abandon:PPP.ACC.DU.M lead:PRS.INJ.2SG 
,hdhám $ronám ca vrtrahan | 
blind:Acc.sG.M lame:acc.sG.m and Vrtra.smasher:voc.sc.M 
ná tát te 

not DEM:NOM.SG.N 2SG.GEN 

sumnám ástave || Satám asmanmayinam | 
favor:NOM.SG.N reach:INF.DAT — hundred:ACC.SG.N made.of.stone:ACC.PL.F 
puräm indro V, as yat | 
fortress:ACC.PL.F — Indra:NOM.SG.M LP throw:PST.3SG 
divodäsäya däsüse 


Divodäsa:DAT.SG.M piOUS:DAT.SG.M 


29 Panov 2020 even assumes that this is the actual function of German ja and com- 
parable elements. 
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“19. You led along the two that had been abandoned, the blind man and the lame, o 
Vrtra-smasher: that favour of yours is not to be equaled. 

20. Indra threw open the hundred fortresses made of stone for the pious Divodasa” 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 605) RV 4.30.19-20 


Both of these stanzas describe deeds by Indra. The first clause of 
stanza 19 contains a predicate in the second person singular and 
the vocative vrtrahan ‘o Vrtra-smasher’, which addresses Indra; in 
the second clause, he is referred to by the second person enclitic te. 
In contrast, the predicate of stanza 20 is in the third person singu- 
lar and the god is referred to by the personal name indras. As for the 
distribution of arigá, in six cases, the subject is a third person but 
nonetheless he is the addressee of the hymn, or at least the stanza, 
in which the respective clause occurs. As such changes from second 
to third person are fairly common, I propose that cases in which the 
subject of the clause is a third person but nevertheless the address- 
ee of the hymn or the stanza be treated equally to those in which the 
subject is the second person. I therefore note that in thirteen out of 
nineteen instances, the subject of the clause in which angd occurs 
is the addressee. Consider for instance the following stanza from a 
hymn that addresses diverse gods: 


Example 29 

indro angd mahád bhayám | abhi 
Indra:NOM.SG.M PRT great:ACC.SG.N fear:ACC.SG.N LP 
sád ápa cucyavat | sá hí 
be: PTCP.PRS.ACT. LP drive:AOR.SBJV.3SG DEM:NOM.SG.M for 
ACC.SG.N 

sthiró vícarsanih 


steadfast:NoM.sc.M boundless:NOM.SG.M 


» 


“Indra, certainly, will drive away great fear as it looms, for he is steadfast, boundless 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 461) RV 2.41.10 


In this hymn, stanzas 10-12 are dedicated to Indra. The preceding 
three stanzas address the A$vins and the following three address all 
the gods (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 460). Again, the predicate is an 
aorist subjunctive by which the poet expresses his expectation that 
Indra will help the humans. I therefore consider this passage to be 
comparable to [ex. 27] above. In the next example, which is extracted 
from a hymn to Indra, the syntactic boundaries are not exactly clear: 
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Example 30 

ya éka id 

REL:NOM.SG.M one:NOM.SG.M PRT 

vidáyate | vásu mártàya däsüse | 
LP.distribute:PRS.MID.3SG ^ gOOd:ACC.SG.N mortal:DAT.SG.M Pious:DAT.SG.M 
TéGno dpratiskuta indro anga|| 
rule.PTCP.PRS.MID.NOM.SG.M unrepulsable:NoM.sG.M Indra:NOM.SG.M PRT 

kadà mártam arädhasam | pada 

when mortal:ACC.SG.M ungenerous:ACC.SG.M foot:INS.SG.M 
ksümpam iva sphurat | 

mushroom:ACC.SG.M like kick:PERF.SBJV.3SG 

kada nah susravad gira 

when 1PL.GEN hear:PERF.SBJV.3SG hymn:Acc.PL.F 
indro anga || yas cid 
Indra:NOM.SG.M PRT REL:NOM.SG.M PRT 

dhi tvà bahübhya a| 

for 2SG:ACC many:ABL.PL.M LP 

sutavam avívasati | ugram tat 
with.pressed:NOM.SG.M LP.gain:DES.3SG powerful:ACC.SG.N DEM:ACC.SG.N 
patyate Sdva indro angd 
possess:PRS.MID.3SG strength:ACC.SG.N Indra:NOM.SG.M PRT 


“7, He who alone apportions the goods to the pious mortal, the unrepulsable master - (that's) 
Indra indeed! 

8. When will he kickthe ungenerous mortal with his foot like a mushroom? When will he listen 
to our hymns? - Indra indeed! 

9. For whoever wishes to win you over, away from many, holding the pressed (soma), he has 
control of powerful strength - Indra indeed!” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 213)" RV 1.84.7-9 

* Thetranslation of padas 9ab deviates from Jamison, Brereton 2014, 213. It roughly follows 
Witzel, Goto 2007, 149. | intend the ‘he’ in pada c to refer to Indra (cf. Jamison, Brereton 
comm.l.1, ad loc.). 


The main problem here regards the syntactic status of índras angá 
at the end of each stanza. Some translators, like Jamison, Brereton 
(2014, 213), regard it as a separate clause, or clausette (cf. Bloom- 
field 1916, 36; Jamison, Brereton comm.I.1, ad loc.). Others assume 
that itis part of the same clause as the rest of pàda c. For instance, 
Witzel, Goto (2007, 148-9) translate pada c of stanza 7 as 'der un- 
behinderte Herrscher ist eigentlich Indra', “Wann wird er eigentlich 
unsere Willkommenslieder hóren, Indra?' and 'über diese gewalti- 
ge Macht herrscht eigentlich Indra', respectively. Due to the fact 
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that apart from this passage arigá always occurs in the second posi- 
tion of its clause (in [ex. 10] such an interpretation is at least possi- 
ble) and it never occurs in the last position of a longer clause, I pre- 
fer the interpretation by Jamison, Brereton (2014, 213; comm. 1.1, 
ad loc.) and assume that indras angd constitutes a clause(tte) of its 
own.?? Although it seems somewhat odd to say that indras is the 
subject of these clause(tte)s, I consider them to be comparable to 
[ex. 29] above. The relative clause in stanza 7 characterises Indra 
and the main clause expresses that this characterisation refers to 
Indra. The particle arigá signals that the poet already expects In- 
dra to be aware that this is a characterisation of him, especially 
because all previous stanzas of the hymn have addressed him as 
well. A similar analysis is applicable to stanza 9, and perhaps al- 
so to stanza 8, where the background portion of the questions re- 
fers to things that Indra typically does. The remaining two cases 
in which the third-person subject is the addressee of the hymn are 
lex. 62] below and RV 10.79.4. 

Thus far, I have discussed those cases in which the subject of 
the clause in which arigá occurs is a pronoun of the second person 
or the addressee of the hymn. In the Rigveda, there are six main 
or hí clauses in which neither is the case. In one case the subject 
is the first person and in five cases it is a third person. One of the 
passages in which the subject of the clause is a third person is the 
following example: 


Example 31 

ipo hárinám pátim | dáksam prficantam abravam | nünám srudhi stuvató a$v yásya || 

nah, dngá pura caná | jajfie virátaras 

for.not PRT before PRT  create:PERF.MID.3SG hero:COMP.NOM.SG.M 
t vat | náki raya n, vatha ná 

u a 8 

2SG.ABL nobody wealth:iNs.sc.M not so not 

bhandánà 


favor:INS.SG.F 


“14. I have addressed the lord of the fallow bays as he engorges his skill. Now listen to the son 
of A$va as he praises. 

15. For surely never before has a greater hero than you been born, neither in wealth - not 
in just such a way (as you are) - nor in favor" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1079) RV 8.24.14-15 


30 Note, however, that unlike van Nooten, Holland 1994, 49, Lubotsky 1997, 23 as- 
sumes a pada boundary before indras angd. In fact, Wackernagel elements may also oc- 
cur in the second position after pada boundaries even if the latter do not coincide with 
a clause boundary (see e.g. Hock 1996, 246-7). Therefore, I do not fully exclude the al- 
ternative interpretation of the c padas. 
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With respect to the clause in which arigá occurs, it is conspicuous 
that it contains a pronoun of the second person, namely the ablative 
tvat, which refers to Indra. Furthermore, as I interpret this clause, 
it does not provide information about virdtarah ‘a greater hero’ but 
about Indra. It may be rephrased as ‘You are the greatest hero that 
has ever been born’. Hence, one may conclude that tvat is the top- 
ic of this clause, i.e. “the thing which the proposition expressed by 
the sentence Is ABOUT” (Lambrecht 1994, 118). This may be the case 
even though it is not the subject of the clause (cf. Lambrecht 1994, 
146-50). Therefore, I consider this passage to be comparable to the 
previous examples where the second person is the subject. In Vedic 
mythology, Indra stands out as a mighty warrior with great strength 
(cf. e.g. Oldenberg 1894, 134; Brereton, Jamison 2020, 69). Thus, the 
fact that there is no one like him can be regarded as general knowl- 
edge and the poet can assume that especially Indra himself knows 
about this fact. The presence of anga in this example is also plausi- 
ble from a pragmatic perspective. Stanza 15 justifies the utterance 
of the request in pàda 14c (cf. Lühr 2004, 136-40). The particle sig- 
nals that what is given as a reason is unassailable, which makes the 
addressee feel more obliged to heed the request. The next example, 
which is from the same hymn, exhibits a predicate in the first per- 
son. I surmise that it may be interpreted similarly: 


Example 32 
nü anyátrà cid adrivas | t ván no jagmur asdsah | mághavafi chagdhítáva tán na ütibhih || 


nah, ángá nrto t vád | 

for.not PRT dancer:voc.SG.M 2SG.ABL 

anyam vindami radhase | rayé 

other:ACC.SG.M find:PRs.1sG generosity:DAT.SG.N wealth:DAT.SG.M 
dyumnäya Sdvase ca girvanah 
brilliance:DAT.SG.N  strength:DAT.sG.N and longing.for.songs:voc.SG.M 


“11. Never have our hopes gone to any other place than you, o master of the stones. 
Bounteous one, exert your ability for us with your help. 

12. For surely | do not find any other than you, for generosity, o dancer, for wealth, for 
brilliance, and for swelling might, o you who long for songs” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1079) 
RV 8.24. 11-12. 


This example exhibits a similar structure to [ex. 31] in that anga fol- 
lows the particle nahi. Moreover, the predicate of the previous pada 
is likewise an imperative and stanza 12 serves to justify the request 
expressed by it. In fact, [ex. 31] and [ex. 32] occur in subsequent trcas, 
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i.e. three-stanza units, whose final stanza begins with nahi angd.** 
Here, the subject of the clause that contains angd refers to the po- 
et. It is a null subject whereas the addressee, Indra, is referred to by 
a stressed pronoun in the ablative. This actually suggests that the 
speaker is the topic of the clause rather than the addressee. Howev- 
er, even though he speaks in the first person, I do not think that the 
poet specifically wants to provide information about himself. Rath- 
er, the second hemistich of stanza 12 is intended as a characterisa- 
tion of Indra, saying that he is the only one who can provide wealth 
at the moment. In any case, it should be known to Indra that he is the 
one whom the poet has chosen as a potential provider of wealth, be- 
cause it is him whom the poet has addressed in the previous stanzas 
of this hymn. The next case is fairly unproblematic: 


Example 33 

pascédam anyád abhavad 

after* DEM:ACC.SG.N other:NOM.SG.N become:PST.3SG 

yájatram | ámartyasya bhüvanasya 
deserving.sacrifice:NOM.SG.N immortal:GEN.SG.N creation:GEN.SG.N 

bhünä | suparno angd savitür 
fill:INS.SG.M fine.feathered:NOM.SG.M PRT Savitar:GEN.SG.M 
garütmàn | pürvo jatáh 

Garutmant:NOM.SG.M erlier:NOM.SG.M Create:PPP.NOM.SG.M 

sá u asyanu dharma 
DEM:NOM.SG.M PRT DEM:GEN.SG.M*LP  support:ACC.SG.N 


“3. After this (world) here there came into being the other one [=heaven], deserving the sacrifice, 
with its fill of immortal creation. Certainly the fine-feathered Garutmant(-bird) of Savitar [= sun] 
was born earlier, and it (was born) in accordance with his support” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1634) 
RV 10.149.3 


The addressee of the hymn from which this stanza is taken is the god 
Savitar. The subject of the clause in which arigá occurs is Savitar’s 
bird, which is identified with the sun (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 382; Jami- 
son, Brereton 2014, 1634).?? It does not seem plausible to assume that 
the poet has superior knowledge about Savitar’s bird than the god him- 
self. Hence, I consider it plausible to assume that arigá is used here to 
mark the proposition as in the Common Ground ofthe poet and Savitar. 


31 [Ex.32]actually precedes [ex. 31]. 


32 Säyana identifies it with Tärksya, who stole Soma (Ludwig 1876-88, 4: 144; Geld- 
ner 1951-57, 3: 382), but I do not follow this view. 
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This means that there are only three instances of angá in main 
clauses left to discuss. These remaining passages are in general not 
easy to interpret so that several suggestions have been proposed in 
the literature. In the following, I will discuss these passages and ar- 
gue that they are compatible with my analysis of the particle as well. 
I will begin with the last stanza of a hymn dedicated to creation: 


Example 34 
kó addhá veda ká ihá prä vocat | kúta äjätä kúta iyám visrstih | arvag devä asyá visárjanen, | 
,thà kó veda yáta ababhüva || 


iyám visrstir yáta äbabhüva | 
DEM:NOM.SG.F creation:NOM.SG.F from.where LP.become:PERF.3SG 
yádi và dadhé yádi 

if or put:PERF.MID.3SG if 

và ná| yó 

or not REL:NOM.SG.M 

asyädhyaksah paramé voman | 


DEM:GEN.SG.N+overseer:NOM.SG.M furthest:LOC.SG.N heaven:LOC.SG.N 


só anga veda yádi 
DEM:NOM.SG.M PRT know:PERF.3SG if 
va na véda 

or not know:PERF.3SG 


“6. Who really knows? Who shall here proclaim it? - from where was it born, from where this 
creation? The gods are on this side of the creation of this (world). So then who does know from 
where it came to be? 

T. This creation - from where it came to be, if it was produced or if not - he who is the overseer 
of this (world) in the furthest heaven, he surely knows. Or if he does not know...?” (Jamison, 
Brereton 2014, 1609) 

“... der der Aufseher dieser (Welt) im höchsten Himmel ist, der allein weiß es, es sei denn, daß 
auch er es nicht weiß” (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 361) RV 10.129. 6-7. 


Here, the interpretation of the entire hymn is problematic, but the 
main problem for identifying the function of anga is the interpreta- 
tion of the last yádi va, whose literal meaning should be ‘or if’. Since 
this seems problematic in the given context, some scholars simply as- 
sign it a meaning ‘or’ and thereby treat it as though it connected to 
main clauses (cf. e.g. Maurer 1975, 233; 1986, 284). This may fit the 
given context but it is problematic because the predicate of the yddi 
va clause is accented. As a result, it clearly is a subordinate clause 
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(cf. Oldenberg 1909-12, 2: 347).** Geldner (1907-09, 1: 141; 2: 214; 
1951-57, 3: 361) regards yddi va as subordinating but assigns a spe- 
cial meaning ‘es sei denn, dass’ to the collocation, so that his trans- 
lation can be paraphrased as ‘He knows unless he does not know’. 
This is a trivial, quasi-tautological statement that cannot be false. 
This speaks in favor of the assumption that arigá here functions as a 
marker of shared knowledge as well because both speaker and ad- 
dressee, whoever the latter may be, know that it must be true.?^ Un- 
like the previously mentioned scholars, Brereton (1999, 258) and Jam- 
ison, Brereton (2014, 1609) assign yádi va its literal meaning ‘or if’.°° 
This forces them to assume that the stanza, and therefore the hymn, 
ends with a syntactically incomplete structure, i.e. a subordinate 
clause that lacks a main clause. However, this might be in fact the 
intention of the poet, because the lack of a clause in pada 7d is par- 
alleled by a lack of two syllables in the meter of pada 7b (Brereton 
1999, 249-50; Knobl 2008; Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1607). Applying 
this syntactic analysis, the presence of arigá seems somewhat more 
difficult to explain. Even though padas 7cd generally seem to con- 
vey a sense of tautology (cf. Jamison, Brereton's 2014, 1608 introduc- 
tion), the yádi và clause is part of a different (incomplete) sentence, 
so that arigá does not scope over a tautological statement. Perhaps, 
the particle is instead used here to underline the elusiveness of the 
apparent knowledge regarding the origin of the world. If even the 
gods are ignorant regarding this origin, the only one who might pos- 
sess such knowledge is the overseer of the world (cf. Geldner 1908, 
23). At first, the poet is even sure that the overseer knows, which is 
also reflected in the translation by Jamison and Brereton, according 
to which argá marks full epistemic support. However, this certainty 
dissipates in an instant and the poet starts to question what he be- 
lieved to know for certain just a moment ago. With my interpretation 
of angá, this effect becomes even stronger, because, as mentioned 
above, when a proposition is marked as in the Common Ground of 
speaker and hearer, whoever this might be in this stanza, it is also 
marked as uncontroversial (Dóring, Repp 2019, 39). In other words, 


33 Some scholars assign it a meaning like 'however' (cf. Macdonell 1893, 241; 
Monier-Williams 1899, 845). Sanko 2019 even suggests emending the text, but I do not 
follow this view. Hettrich 1988, 229 mentions this passage as an unclear case of yádi 
constructions. What might speak in favour of an interpretation as 'or' is that the Old 
Persian yadi=vä appears to function as a disjunction ‘or’ rather than ‘or if’ too (Her- 
zfeld 1938, 359; Schmitt 2014, 289). 


34 Interpreting yádi và as ‘or’ yields a tautological statement as well: «der gewiß weiß 
es oder er weiß es nicht» (Hillebrandt 1913, 134). Renou 1956, 126, whose translation 
is similar to Geldner's, regards the final subclause as an afterthought. In this case, it 
would not be within the scope of the particle. 


35 Similarly Thieme 1964, 67: «oder ob er es nicht weiß?». 
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the poet at first believes that the truth of the proposition is so obvi- 
ous that the hearer must have come to the same conclusion, but right 
after that, serious doubts arise. Accordingly, I believe that my inter- 
pretation of anga is compatible not only with Geldner's but also with 
Jamison and Brereton’s interpretation.?* 

The second and third case that need to be discussed here occur in 
subsequent padas in a hymn dedicated to Aranyani, the Lady of the 
Forest. There, angd occurs in two subsequent clauses whose subject 
is neither the second person nor the addressee of the hymn: 


Example 35 
utd gäva ivadant, | utd vesmeva drsyate | utó aranyaníh sayám | Sakatir iva sarjati | 


gäm angaisa [= angá esás] a 

COW:ACC.SG.F PRT+DEM:NOM.SG.M LP 

hvayati | dárv angaísó [- angá esás] 
call:PRS.3SG WOOd:ACC.SG.N PRT*DEM:NOM.SG.M 
ápàvadhit | vásann aranyünyám 

LP+hit:AOR.3SG stay:PTCP.PRS.ACT.NOM.SG.M Lady.of.Wilderness:Loc.sc.F 
sayam | ákruksad iti 

in.the.evening shriek:AOR.3SG QUOT 

manyate 


think:PRS.MID.3SG 


“3. And it’s as if cows are eating and as if a settlement is seen, and the Lady of the 
Wilderness at evening - it’s as if there’s a cart creaking. 

4. Surely it’s someone calling his cow; surely another has been splitting wood. But 
staying by the Lady of the Wilderness at evening, one imagines ‘(Something) has 
shrieked!” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1632) RV 10.146.3-4 


This is one of the passages where an interpretation of angd as a fo- 
cus particle appears to be inadequate. It does not express that some- 
one calls nothing but the cow and has chopped nothing but wood. Nor 
does it emphasise the identity of the preceding word with a previous- 
ly mentioned referent. The word gávas 'cows (NOM.PL.F)' occurs in the 
previous stanza but in stanza 4, the lexeme is used in the singular. An 
interpretation as a particulariser does not fit the context either.*’ I be- 


36 Inone ofthe interpretations contemplated by Müller 1860, 563, he also surmis- 
es that "the poet [is] startling perhaps after the firm assertion of his belief in this one 
overseer and creator". 


37 Renou 1955-69, 16: 172 ascribes the occurrence of arigá after non-pronominal forms 
to the younger age of this passage, but I do not think that this is the decisive factor. 
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lieve that a clue to the function ofthe particle lies in what is described 
in this stanza. According to Geldner (1951-57, 3: 380) stanzas 3 and 4 
describe illusions that one has in the forest (cf. also Griffith 1896-97, 
2: 589; Renou 1956, 257 and the translation by Doniger O'Flaherty 
1981, 242). Somewhat differently, Maurer (1986, 217-18) assumes that 
the poet only imagines things in stanza 3 but stanza 4ab reveals that 
these imaginations are in fact real. This context resembles the follow- 
ing German example by Gutzmann (2010, 132; 2017, 145-6): 


Example 36 
A: David riecht wie ein Zombie. 
‘David smells like a zombie’. 


B: David ist JAein Zombie. 
‘David is a Zombie, you should have known that!” 


* |must admit that to me as a native speaker of German the answer by B, with 
stressed JA in a declarative main clause, sounds completely odd. However, similar 
examples are given by other German-speaking authors as well (cf. Meibauer 1994, 
130; Abraham 2017, 255-7). To me, the most natural response to A would be David isr 
ja auch ein Zombie. 


In this example, speaker B wants A to know that David is a zombie, 
signals that A could have known this before and also signals that B 
is sure that the fact that David is a zombie should become Common 
Ground (Gutzmann 2010, 135). In order to do so, B uses the stressed 
particle ja. Similarly, in the Vedic [ex. 35], the poet first thinks that he 
imagines sounds that resemble cows and working people and then re- 
alises that they are actually real and probably also realises that he 
might have realised this before, especially because the sounds de- 
scribed in 4ab are probably rather commonly heard in a forest, near 
the forest border. The problem is, however, that, at least in German, 
this function of ja requires a special intonation pattern, for which 
there is no evidence in the Vedic example. Abraham (2017, 256) as- 
sumes that sentences like B's answer in [ex. 36] equal the use of un- 
stressed ja with verum focus.?? If the Vedic [ex. 35] exhibited a verum 
focus one would expect the finite verb or its preverb of the clauses 
that contain angd to be fronted (cf. Gunkel 2017), but in both cases 
they occur at the end of the clause. Therefore, it is uncertain wheth- 
er angd in [ex. 35] has a function that is comparable to ja in [ex. 36] al- 
though the contexts, at least according to Maurer's (1986, 217-18) in- 
terpretation, are similar. Yet a different interpretation is provided 
by Jamison, Brereton (2014, 1631). They believe that in these stan- 


38 Following Gutzmann 2010, stressed ja equals unstressed ja + verum. I will not dis- 
cuss the notions of verum and verum focus here in more detail. 
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zas the poet himself is in the forest at nightfall and is talking him- 
self into believing that the scary sounds caused by the Lady of the 
Forest and the animals are sounds of everyday-life, but he fails to do 
so in 4cd. As a result, similarly to Maurer’s interpretation, one may 
regard stanzas 3 and 4 as speech that the poet addresses to himself. 
This makes this passage comparable to the self-directed questions 
involving kuvíd angá discussed in Section 3.1: If the poet addresses 
himself, both speaker and hearer see and hear the same things and 
therefore have the same knowledge of whether what is said is true 
or not. Hence, the presence of anga is not surprising here. Yet, one 
may wonder why in Jamison and Brereton's interpretation the parti- 
cle is present only in the first two clauses of stanza 4 and not in the 
preceding stanza as well. I surmise that the particle might be used 
to express that in stanza 4ab, the poet has become more successful 
in making himself believe that he is near a settlement. Cows have 
been mentioned in pada 3a and the wagon that has been mentioned 
in 3d possibly carries away chopped wood (cf. Maurer 1986, 218). 
This means that the poet there already imagines the same or similar 
things as in stanza 4ab. However, in stanza 3 the particle iva ‘like’ 
is used (‘it is as if there were cows etc"). This indicates that the poet 
is not yet convinced that he really sees and hears these things. This 
changes in stanza 4ab. He is now almost convinced that he hears 
cows and their herder and people working in the forest. To reinforce 
his conviction linguistically, he not only stops using the particle iva 
but instead he uses a particle that is used to indicate that the propo- 
sition is unassailable. This makes the abrupt change that Jamison, 
Brereton perceive in padas cd, where the poet fails to uphold the do- 
mestic image, even more abrupt. As a result, I uphold the assump- 
tion that angd is used as a marker of shared knowledge in the Rigve- 
da. Even though both [ex. 34] and [ex. 35] are exceedingly difficult to 
interpret in general, there are interpretations in which the presence 
of the particle is explicable based on this analysis. 

In all previous passages, I have argued that it is plausible to as- 
sign angá the function of marking shared knowledge, even if other 
analyses have been proposed. There is, however, one passage which 
is particularly problematic with respect to my analysis: 
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Example 37 

t vám anga pra Samsiso 
2SG.NOM PRT LP pronounce:AOR.SBJV.2SG 
deváh Savistha mártyam | ná 
gOd:NOM.SG.M strong:SUP.VOC.SG.M mortal:ACC.SG.M not 

tvád anyó maghavann asti 
2SG.ABL other:NOM.SG.M bounteous:VOC.SG.M be:PRS.3SG 
mardit, | ndra brávimi 

comforter:NOM.SG.M Indra:VOC.SG.M Say:PRS.1SG 

te vácah 

2SG.DAT Speech:ACC.SG.N 


"Surely you, (though) a god, will solemnly praise the mortal, o strongest one. There is no 
other dispenser of mercy than you, bounteous one. Indra, | say this speech to you:”(Jamison, 
Brereton 2014, 214) 

“Du allein, der Gott, wirst den Sterblichen beloben, du Machtigster...” (Geldner 1951-57, 1: 
109) RV 1.84.19 


Jamison, Brereton (comm.I.1, ad loc.) remark that it is not clear 
why it is Indra who will praise the mortal and not the other way 
around. Accordingly, one may argue that this example constitutes 
counter-evidence to the analysis that I have hitherto proposed. The 
predicate is in the subjunctive, which expresses that the poet ex- 
pects Indra to praise the mortal. According to my analysis, angd en- 
codes that the poet believes that Indra is aware of this expectation 
and thereby marks the proposition as uncontroversial. However, if it 
is unusual for Indra to praise the mortal, why should the poet believe 
that Indra knows that the poet expects him to do so? Nonetheless, I 
do not believe that this passage constitutes actual counter-evidence 
to my hypothesis. First, it is important to note that the tradition- 
al interpretations of the particle to not fit the context either. Given 
that such a behavior is unusual for Indra, I do not expect the poet to 
express certainty with respect to his expectations. Hence, it seems 
odd to interpret arigá as ‘reassuring’ particle or a marker of full sup- 
port, as is the case in Jamison and Brereton's translation. Similar- 
ly odd is Geldner's interpretation as an exclusive particle. It is not 
clear to me why Indra of all sentient beings should be the only one 
who praises the mortal if this is actually untypical for him. A possi- 
ble argument in favor of an exclusive interpretation would be that in 
the next clause all additional alternatives to Indra are explicitly ex- 
cluded (Geldner 1907-09, 1: 2). However, there the predicate is differ- 
ent, which invalidates this argument because the next clause does 
not say that nobody else will praise the mortal. An interpretation as 
a particulariser 'especially' is inadequate too for similar reasons. 
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Hence, my analysis is at least not inferior to the traditional ones. As 
a second point, one may adduce that even regardless of the particle, 
the interpretation of this text passage is unclear. For as Jamison and 
Brereton remark themselves, it is not clear why Indra should praise 
the humans in the first place. Thus, one may wonder whether their in- 
terpretation is correct, or more precisely whether the predicate pra 
sams- should be interpreted differently. Velankar (1949, 16) trans- 
lates the verb as ‘admire’, but this interpretation is equally problem- 
atic. Bohtlingk, Roth (1855-75, 7: 5) assign it the meaning ‘aufmun- 
tern’ (cf. Grassmann 1873, 1365-6).*° This would be compatible with 
my analysis of arigá, given that in the following clause Indra is por- 
trayed as giving mercy. On the other hand, this is the only Rigvedic 
passage where Bohtlingk and Roth assign this meaning to prá sams-, 
which raises the suspicion that this is an ad hoc solution. More prom- 
ising is the approach by Witzel, Goto (2007, 150), who translate it as 
‘verkünden’: ‘Eigentlich wirst du (es) verkünden, als Gott dem Ster- 
blichen, du Gewaltigster'.^? This meaning of the verb is also attested 
in other passages, e.g. in the following: 


Example 38 

prá tát te adyá 

LP DEM:ACC.SG.N 2SG.GEN today 

Sipivista nam, | Yáh Samsami 
Sipivista: VOC.SG.M name:ACC.SG.N stranger:GEN.SG.M pronounce:PRS.1SG 
vayunani vidvan 


pattern:ACC.PL.N  know:PTCP.PERF.ACT.NOM.SG.M 


“This name of yours, o Sipivista, of you the stranger do | proclaim today, | who know the 
(hidden) patterns” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1010) RV 7.100.5ab 


Yet, Witzel and Goto’s interpretation is not unproblematic either be- 
cause it has to assume that the perceiver mdrtyam ‘the mortal’ oc- 
curs in the accusative.** What can be concluded from the above dis- 
cussion is that there appears to be in general a lack of understanding 
regarding [ex. 37]. Due to this and to the fact that the traditional in- 
terpretations of angd are, in my opinion, just as problematic as mine, 
I propose that this passage be regarded as unclear and therefore not 
as counter-evidence to my hypothesis. 


39 Cf. also Griffith’s 1896-97, 1: 109 translation: ‘Thou as a God, O Mightiest, veri- 
ly blessest mortal man’. 


40 Ido not follow Witzel and Gotö’s rendering ‘eigentlich’ of angd. 
41 Cf. prä ah- ‘proclaim’, where the perceiver is in the dative (Grassmann 1873, 161-2). 
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This concludes my discussion of arigá in main and hi clauses. I have 
argued that, with the exception of [ex. 37], in all passages it is plau- 
sible to assume that the particle marks shared knowledge, i.e. it sig- 
nals that the proposition (or propositions) which is in its scope is al- 
ready in the Common Ground of speaker and addressee, whereas the 
traditional interpretations are not always adequate. The apparent in- 
compatibility with [ex. 37] is probably due to a general lack of under- 
standing regarding this passage, especially because the traditional 
interpretations if the particle do not seem to be compatible either. 


3.3 The Particle arigá with Imperatives 


In the previous section, I examined the cases in which arigá occurs 
in main and hí clauses. There, the verbal predicates are either in the 
indicative, in the subjunctive or, as I will show in Section 3.5, in the 
injunctive. In one case, angd occurs in a main clause whose predi- 
cate is an imperative: 


Example 39 

t vám angd jaritaram 

i ? 
2SG.NOM PRT Singer:ACC.SG.M 
yavistha | visvän, agne 
young:SUP.VOC.SG.M all:ACC.SG.N Agni:VOC.SG.M 
duritäti parsi | stend 
difficulty:ACC.PL.N carry.over:IMP.2SG thief:NOM.PL.M 
adrsran ripávo janäso | 
appear:AOR.MID.3PL cheating:NOM.PL.M people:NOM.PL.M 
jrataketa vrjina abhüvan 
with.unknown.intentions:NOM.PL.M crooked:NOM.PL.M become:AOR.3PL 


"Certainly, o youngest Agni, carry the singer beyond all difficulties. Thieves have 
appeared and cheating peoples. Devious ones of unknown intention have come" 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 665) RV 5.3.11 


The predicate parsi has not been analysed as an imperative une- 
quivocally in the literature. Grassmann (1873, 778) regards it as an 
aorist subjunctive. This analysis is reflected in the translation by 
Geldner (1951-57, 2: 6): ‘Du allein wirst dem Sänger über alle Fähr- 
lich-keiten hinweghelfen, o jüngster Agni’. However, according to Re- 
nou (1955-69, 13: 107), the verb is "nécessairement impératif (comme 
ailleurs)". I follow the latter view, which is also held by Lubotsky 
(1997, 908) and reflected in the translation by Jamison, Brereton 
(2014, 665). Even though there is no other Rigvedic passage in which 
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angá occurs with an imperative, such contexts are attested in young- 
er Texts. Bohtlingk, Roth (1855-75, 1: 49-50) give the following exam- 
ple from the Chandogya-Upanisad: 


Example 40 
asam angaikam [= aga ekam] bhinddhiti 
DEM:GEN.PL.F PRT+ONE:ACC.SG.F break:PRS.IMP.2SG+QUOT 


“Break one of these!” ChUp 6.12.1" 


* The Vedic text is based on TITUS. The English translation is by the Author. 


Given that the predicate of the clause in [ex. 39] is an imperative, the 
question is then what the function of anga is in this passage. In the 
literature, angd has been interpreted as exhortative when it occurs 
with imperatives (Macdonell 1893, 4). However, such a description 
is rather imprecise, especially because other particles like sü, tü 
and íd have been assigned similar functions with imperatives too 
(cf. Klein 1982; Coenen 2021, 304-8). Compare the following exam- 
ple that Coenen (2021, 305) gives: 


Example 41 

sunótà somapav, ne | sómam indräya 
press:PRS.IMP.2PL drinking.soma:DAT.SG.M soma:ACC.SG.M Indra:DAT.SG.M 
vajríne | päcatä paktir 

with.mace:DAT.SG.M Ccook:PRS.IMP.2PL cooked.food:Acc.PL.F 

dvase krnudhvam it 

help:DAT.SG.N do:PRS.IMP.MID.2PL PRT 


“Press soma for soma-drinking Indra who holds the mace. Cook cooked dishes. Just 
cause (him) to help” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 921) RV 7.32.8a-c 


This raises the question as to how the employment of anga differs 
from these particles. Moreover, it needs to be shown whether the 
function of arigá in [ex. 39] is compatible with the one that I have pro- 
posed in the previous sections, i.e. as a marker of shared knowledge. 
With respect to this, it has first to be noted that discourse particles 
with such functions do not necessarily occur with imperatives (cf. 
Forker 2020, 349). Thus, German does not exhibit an exact parallel 
to the Vedic data. The particle ja does occur with imperatives but it 


42 Macdonell 1916, 213-14 notes an adhortative function specifically in younger texts, 
where arigá exhibits different syntactic behaviorthan in the Rigveda in that it occurs in 
the initial position of the clause and causes the imperative to be accented. 
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needs to be stressed in order to do so (Thurmair 1989, 103). Consid- 
er the following examples from Kwon (2005, 39): 


Example 42 
Also, ich will nicht ohne Satire leben. Hort sa nicht auf damit! Versprochen? 


‘Well, | don’t want to live without satire. Don’t you stop it! Will you promise?’ (TAZ, 
07.09.1995, 14) 


* TheEnglish translation is by the Author. 


Kwon (2005, 39) explains that stressed ja expresses the strong will of 
the speaker and signals that the duty to heed the command is indis- 
putable, which means that there probably is a relationship with the 
unstressed use in declarative clauses. A German particle that is simi- 
lar to ja is doch, but it not only marks a proposition as in the Common 
Ground but also "as being in the common ground against the evidence 
that the speaker has just received" (Dóring, Repp 2019, 23), which I 
do not find for arigá. This particle also occurs with imperatives. Con- 
sider the following examples from Thurmair (1989, 112, 118): 


Example 43 
Asterix hat Geld in der Hand: Riech mal! 
Obelix: Riechen? Aber Geld riecht doch nicht! 


‘Asterix has money in his hand: Smell! 
Obelix: Smell? But money doesn't smell!’ (A XIII, 44) 


Example 44 
Mach doch das Licht an! Du verdirbst dir ja die Augen. 


‘Turn on the light! You're ruining your eyes’.” 


* The English translations of the two examples are by the Author. 


Thurmair (1989, 118-19) assumes that with imperatives, doch ex- 
presses that the hearer already might have known what to do and that 
it emphasises that the hearer has not acted accordingly, i.e. contra- 
ry to what the speaker requests. Thus, its employment with impera- 
tives is comparable to the one in declarative clauses, which suggests 
that the function of arigá with imperatives might be comparable to the 
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one in declarative clauses too.** Consider again [ex. 39]. In the clause 
that follows the imperative, the poet gives the reason for uttering his 
request, namely that dangerous, hostile people have approached. I 
surmise that the poet assumes that Agni is aware of their presence 
too. Agniis regularly asked to defend humans against their enemies 
(Brereton, Jamison 2020, 75), so that it is plausible to assume that 
the poet believes that Agni already knows that the poet wants him to 
help. This makes angd comparable to the use of doch in [ex. 44] above 
in that in both cases the hearer might have known what the speak- 
er wants before. Monier-Williams (1899, 7) assumes that angá can 
mark impatience, and indeed this is a typical function of such parti- 
cles with imperatives (Panov 2020, 17). Nonetheless, I surmise that 
unlike doch, anga does not emphasise the fact that the addressee did 
not act accordingly before the request was uttered, since it lacks this 
conflicting component in declarative clauses. The assumption that in 
[ex. 39] the poet expects Agni to already know what to do is further- 
more supported by the fact that visvä(ni) duritá(ni) ati pr- ‘carry be- 
yond all difficulties’ is a formulaic expression which is used with Agni 
in other passages as well.** Although I consider the analysis of arigá 
with imperatives that I have just proposed plausible, it nevertheless 
remains uncertain because [ex. 39] is the only example of this kind.^* 


3.4 The Particle arigá in Subordinate Clauses 


After having discussed the occurrences ofthe particle arigá in ques- 
tions, in declarative main/hí clauses and with imperatives, one group 
of passages is left, namely subordinate clauses. There are six in- 
stances of arigá in such clauses in the Rigveda, all of which I will dis- 
cuss in this section. I will begin my discussion with a passage that 
is taken from a dialogue between Visvämitra and the rivers Vipäs 
and Sutudri: 


43 For another similar case compare the Jaminjung/Ngaliwurru marker of primary 
epistemic authority, =ngarndi, which appears to fulfill parallel functions in declara- 
tive clauses, in questions and with imperatives (Schultze-Berndt 2017, 179, 189, 194-5). 


44 See RV 1.99.1, 3.20.4, 5.4.9 and cp. also the similar passages RV 6.2.11, 6.14.6, 
6.15.15, which Bloomfield 1916, 591 gives. For this formula, in slightly varied forms, 
used with other gods see RV 4.39.1, 8.18.17, 8.97.15, 10.96.8. Many thanks to Riccardo 
Ginevra for pointing this out to me! 


45 I will argue that in [ex. 54] of Section 3.4, angd fulfills the same function as in 
[ex. 39]. However, the context there provides no further clues regarding the function 
of the particle. 
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Exa 
Osu 


mple 45 
svasärah käräve Srnota | yayaü vo düräd änasä ráthena | nísü namadhvam bhävatä 


supärä |adhoaksäh sindhavah srotyäbhih || d te kāro srnavämä vácàmsi | yayätha düräd 


ánasà ráthena | nite namsai pip yanéva yosa | máryayeva kan yasasvacai te || 
yád angd tva 
when PRT 2SG.ACC 
bharatah samtáreyur | 

Bharata:NOM.PL.M LP.CrOSS:OPT.3PL 

gavyán gràma isitá 
seek.cattle:PTCP.PRS.ACT.NOM.SG.M horde:NOM.SG.M propel:PPP.NOM.SG.M 
indrajütah | ärsäd dha 
sped.by.Indra:NOM.SG.M surge:PRS.SBJV.3SG PRT 
prasaváh sárgatakta | ä 
forward.thrust:NOM.SG.M launched.in.surge:NOM.SG.M LP 

vo vrne 

2PL.GEN choose:PRS.MID.1SG 

sumatim yajhiyanam || 

favor:ACC.SG.F deserving.sacrifice:ACC.PL.F 


ätärisur bharatä gavyávah sám | ábhakta viprah sumatim nadinäm | prá pinvadhvam 
isáyantih surädhä | à vaksdnah prnddhvam yata sibham 


“o, 


[Viśvāmitra:] Listen well to the bard, sisters. He has driven to you from afar with his 


wagon and chariot. Bow down; become easy to cross, staying below his axle(s) with your 
currents, you rivers. 


10. 
cha 
infa 
11; 


Rivers:] We will listen to your words, bard. You have driven from afar with wagon and 
riot. | [one river] will bow down to you like a young woman swollen (with milk, to her 
nt), (while) | [other river] will bend to you like a maiden to her cavalier. 

Visvämitra:] When the Bharatas should really have crossed you entirely - the horde 


seeking cattle, propelled, sped by Indra - then certainly your forward thrust, launched in 
asurge, will rush (again). | wish forthe favor of you who deserve the sacrifice. 


12. 


Visvämitra:] The cattle-seeking Bharatas have entirely crossed; the poet has shared in 


thefavoroftherivers. Swellforth, nurturing, very generous; fill your bellies; drive quickly." 


(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 514-15) RV 3.33.9-12 


In this hymn, Vi$vamitra tries to persuade the rivers to let the Bhara- 
tas cross them (von Schroeder 1908, 226; Geldner 1951-57, 1: 372; 
Jamison, Brereton 2014, 513). In stanza 10, the rivers agree and stan- 
za 12 shows that the Bharatas have successfully crossed one of the 
rivers (Schnaus 2008, 104). In stanza 11, i.e. in Visvämitra’s response 
after the rivers agreed to let the Bharatas cross, the particle arigá oc- 
curs in a subordinate clause introduced by yád ‘when’. Even though 
the general interpretation of this passage is less problematic than in 
several ones that I have discussed in the previous sections, the func- 
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tion of the particle seems rather difficult to determine. It seems odd 
to assume that the proposition in the temporal subclause is marked 
as in the Common Ground of Visvamitra and the rivers. In order to 
account for this impression, it is again useful to consider the distri- 
bution of the German discourse particle ja. For this particle, like 
German discourse particles in general, is not allowed in all types of 
subclauses (Thurmair 1989, 73-82; 2013, 644-5). Based on Thurmair 
(1989, 73-82) and Haegeman (2002; 2004a; 2004b; 2006), Coniglio 
(2009; 2012) assumes that this is due to the fact that not all types of 
subclauses have an independent illocutionary force, i.e. some consti- 
tute separate speech acts whereas do not. Coniglio concludes that 
German discourse particles are only allowed in those subclauses 
which have an independent illocutionary force. Coniglio (2012, 266-7) 
illustrates the difference between the two types of subclauses by 
means of the following two examples, which also Haegeman (2002, 
117-18) discusses: 


Example 46 
If it rains we will all get terribly wet and miserable. 


Example 47 


If [as you say] it is going to rain this afternoon, why don’t we just stay at home and 
watch a video? 


In [ex. 46], the connection between the two clauses is close in that 
there is actually a sequence of two events, where one event leads 
to the other. Haegeman (2002; 2004a; 2004b; 2006) calls this type 
of subclause CENTRAL ADVERBIALS. These do not constitute separate 
speech acts. In contrast, there is no such relation between the claus- 
es in [ex. 47]. Instead, the conditional clause is a separate speech act 
which serves to justify the speech act in the main clause. Haegeman 
calls such clauses PERIPHERAL ADVERBIALS. Coniglio (2009; 2012) even 
argues that the presence of modal particles in a clause can be used 
as a diagnostic for its status as having its own illocutionary force. I 
will base my following analysis merely on the observation that the 
clause types which Haegeman (2002; 2004a; 2004b; 2006) analyses 
as not having independent illocutionary force do not appear to allow 
for discourse particles in German. In the Vedic [ex. 45], angd occurs 
in a temporal adverbial clause and based on Haegeman (2002), this 
clause should be a central adverbial, because similarly to the con- 
ditional clause in [ex. 46] subordinate and main clause describe a se- 
quence of events. Indeed, Coniglio (2009, 207-9) finds that German 
discourse particles generally do not occur in such clauses, as he il- 
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lustrates with the following example from Kratzer (1999, 5), where 
two states of affairs temporally overlap: 


Example 48 
Als ich (*ja) in Syracuse gewohnt habe, war ich oft in Ithaca. 
‘When | lived in Syracuse (as you know), | was in Ithaca a lot’. 


Hettrich (1988, 127-41) regards Vedic ydd clauses as not having il- 
locutionary force as well, which raises the fundamental question of 
why angä can occur in such clauses if it has a function that is compa- 
rable to German ja. The solution I suggest is that even though anga is 
functionally comparable to ja, its syntactic behavior is different. More 
precisely, I propose that when arigá occurs in the second position of a 
subordinate clause without independent illocutionary force, its scope 
comprises both the subordinate clause and the matrix clause. That a 
particle in this position can scope over both subordinate and matrix 
clause is paralleled for instance by the additive particle cid in con- 
cessive conditionals. See the following example (Coenen 2021, 141): 


Example 49 

yác cid dhí säsvatä 

if PRT for perpetual:INs.sG.F 
tana | devám-devam yajämahe | t vé 


succession:INS.SG.F god:ACC.SG.M-god:ACC.SG.M sacrifice:PRS.MID.IPL 2SG.LOC 


id dhüyate havih 
PRT pour:PRS.PASS.3SG oblation:NOM.SG.N 


“For even when we sacrifice to god after god in unbroken succession, itis justin you that the 
oblation is poured” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 125) RV 1.26.6 


Compare also the following Latin example, where the particle en- 
im is used to mark shared knowledge between author and address- 
ee (Kroon 1995, 185):*° 


Example 50 

Cum enim mecum in 

when PRT with.me in 

Tusculano esses sees incidisti in 
Tusculanum:ABL.SG.N be:PST.SBJV.2SG when cut:PERF.2SG in 
Aristotelis Topica quaedam, quae 


46 The glosses are by the Author. 
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Aristotle:GEN.SG.M topic:ACC.PL.N — certain:ACC.PL.N REL:NOM.PL.N 
sunt ab illo 

be:PRS.3PL by DEM:ABL.SG.M 

pluribus libris explicata. 

many:ABL.PL.M book:ABL.PL.M X unfold:PPP.NOM.PL.N 


*You will remember that (enim) when we were together in my Tusculan villa ... you 
hit upon certain Topics of Aristotle which were expounded by him in several books" 
(Cicero, Topica 1) 


In this passage, enim occurs in the second position of the subordinate 
clause introduced by cum ‘when’ but its scope contains the follow- 
ing main clause as well (Panov 2020, 6). For [ex. 45], this means that 
the scope of arigá comprises padas 11a-c. In my opinion, this fits the 
context of the example very well. In principle, I agree with Schnaus 
(2008, 104) that in stanza 11 Visvämitra wants to assure the river that 
after the Bharatas cross it, it will surge again as usual. Importantly, 
the river does not actually need such an assurance because there is 
nothing that would prevent it from surging on and it is certainly not 
in the power of the poet or the Bharatas to influence the course of the 
mighty river. On the contrary, the dependence of the poet on the riv- 
er becomes especially clear by his utterance in pàda d. Accordingly, 
I conclude that the purpose of pàdas a-c is mainly to remind the riv- 
er, which has just granted the poet's request, that it will have no dis- 
advantage due to this, a fact that is uncontroversial. This supports 
the interpretation of arigá as a marker of shared knowledge. The po- 
et expects the river to know what will happen at the time when the 
Bharatas have crossed the river, which means that both clauses are in 
the scope ofthe particle.^' One additional remark regarding the verb 
forms is due, for this is the only case in the Rigveda in which arigá oc- 
curs in a clause whose predicate is an optative. In general, the func- 
tion of this optative is not quite clear. According to Delbrück (1888, 
341), this is the only instance of a temporally used optative in the Rig- 
veda. Schnaus (2008, 101) mentions this but does not comment further 
on it. Jamison, Brereton (comm.III, ad loc.) remark the conspicuous 
sequence of an optative in the subclause and a present subjunctive 
in the main clause. What is important here is that the matrix predi- 
cate is a subjunctive and that the whole sentence expresses the po- 


47 Notice also the presence of the particle dha in the main clause. Following Hejib 
1984, 103, it primarily seems to emphasise the temporal relationship between the two 
clauses, so that arigá probably takes wide scope. I do not follow Hejib's second assump- 
tion that áha might indicate a causal relation. 
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et’s expectation and refers to the future.** I therefore treat this case 
like [ex. 27] in Section 3.2, where the particle occurs in a clause whose 
predicate is a subjunctive. The following passage from the first hymn 
of the Rigveda, which is dedicated to Agni, possibly constitutes a fur- 
ther case in which arigá occurs in a temporal subclause: 


Example 51 

yád angd dastse t vám ágne 

when PRT Pious:DAT.SG.M 2SG.NOM Agni:VOC.SG.M 
bhadrám karisyási | távét tát satyám 
gOOd:ACC.SG.N do:FUT.2SG 2SG.GEN+PRT DEM:NOM.SG.N  true:NOM.SG.N 
angirah 


Angiras:VOC.SG.M 


“When truly you will do good for the pious man, o Agni, just that of yours is real, o 
Angiras” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 89) 

“Whatever good you wish to do for the one who worships you, Agni, through you, O 
Angiras, that comes true” (Doniger O’Flaherty 1981, 99) RV 1.1.6 


Before analysing the function of the particle, it has to be noted that 
probably its presence here is primarily due to stylistic reasons. Jam- 
ison, Brereton (2014, 89) interpret arigá, as well as the name angiras, 
which refers to Agni, as a “phonological scrambling” of the name ag- 
ni-, which appears in the vocative here (cf. also Elizarenkova 1995, 
133; Brereton, Jamison 2020, 145-6). Nonetheless, I am convinced 
that even if the presence of a particle primarily serves stylistic goals, 
the context has to be compatible with its function. Hence, its pres- 
ence here has to be accounted for in order to uphold the analysis that 
Ihave proposed in the previous sections and I believe that it can. Jam- 
ison, Brereton (2014, 89) consider ydd to be a temporal conjunction 
‘when’ (similarly Geldner 1951-57, 1: 2 and Witzel, Goto 2007, 11). 
This means that this passage is comparable to [ex. 45] above. By us- 
ing anga in the second position of the temporal subclause, the poet 
signals that he believes Agni to know that when he will do good for 
the pious man, just that of his is real.^? As this utterance is about Ag- 
ni’s own capabilities, this assumption is plausible and Agni probably 
also knows that he is the only one. In contrast to these translators, 
Doniger O’Flaherty (1981, 99), as well as several others (e.g. Olden- 
berg 1897, 1 and Maurer 1986, 12), regard ydd as the ACC.SG.N of the 


48 Schnaus 2008, 101-2 regards the subjunctive in the main clause as a request that 
the rivers continue their surge after they have been crossed. I do not follow this view. 


49 For different interpretations of the main clause see Geldner 1951-57, 1: 2 and Wit- 
zel, Goto 2007. 
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relative pronoun. The latter group of translators renders the relative 
pronoun as ‘whatever’ vel sim., which means that the relative clause 
would be a universal/free-choice concessive conditional clause (Kónig 
1985, 3-5). In accordance with Klein (2018, 158-9), I assume that this 
‘generalising value’ is not conveyed by angd but by the relative pro- 
noun itself (if it is indeed a relative pronoun), so that the particle must 
have a different function. I think that the appearance of arigá in the 
relative clause can be explained in the same way as in the temporal 
clause, because the relative clause in [ex. 51] is restrictive. Following 
Coniglio (2009, 210-13; 2012, 280-1), non-restrictive relative claus- 
es constitute separate speech acts and therefore allow for the pres- 
ence of discourse particles in German. In contrast, restrictive rela- 
tive clauses do not. He (2012, 280-1) gives the following examples: 


Example 52 
Sie hat den einzigen Roman von Eco gekauft, den ich (*ja) nicht zu Ende lesen konnte. 


‘She bought the only novel by Eco that could not finish reading’. 


Example 53 


Sie hat den Roman ,Der Name der Rose" gekauft, den ich (ja) nicht zu Ende lesen 
konnte. 


‘She bought the novel “The Name of the Rose", which I could not finish reading’. 


Accordingly, it should not be possible for angd to scope over the rel- 
ative clause alone in [ex. 51]. I therefore assume that just like in the 
temporal interpretation, its scope comprises both clauses. It signals 
that the poet believes Agni to know that the good which he wishes to 
do for the one who worships him comes true through him. 

Whereas in [ex. 51] it remains uncertain whether arigá occurs in a 
temporal or a relative clause, the following stanza from a riddle hymn 
contains a clear case of argá in a relative clause: 


Example 54 

ihá bravitu yá im anga 
here speak:PRS.IMP.3SG REL:NOM.SG.M 3SG.ACC PRT 
véd | “ya vamásya níhitam 

know:PERF.3SG DEM.GEN.SG.M treasured:GEN.SG.M — LP.put:PPP.ACC.SG.N 
padám véh | 


track:ACC.SG.N bird:GEN.SG.M 


Sirsnáh ksirám duhrate gävo asya | vavrím vásanà udakám padapuh 
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“Let him speak here, who knows the imprinted track of this treasured bird [=the Sun]. 
The cows [=rain clouds] yield milk [=rain] from his head [=the Sun]. Clothingthemselves 
in a cloak, they have drunk water with the foot [-the Sun's rays]" (Jamison, Brereton 
2014, 355) RV 1.164.7 


Even if [ex. 51] should contain a relative clause, [ex. 51] and [ex. 54] 
would differ from each other. For in the latter, the particle occurs in 
a free relative clause (cf. Haspelmath, Kónig 1998, 577). There is no 
correlative element in the main clause. Interestingly, some transla- 
tors have interpreted arigá here differently than in the other passag- 
es. Geldner (1951-57, 1: 228-9) translates it as ‘gewiß’: ‘Hier soll sie 
sagen, wer sie gewiß kennt, die hinterlassene Spur dieses liebwerten 
Vogels' (similarly Witzel, Goto 2007, 296). At first sight, this seems 
to be in accordance with the interpretation of arigá as an epistem- 
ic modal marker that can be found in the translations of other pas- 
sages. Yet, a closer look reveals that Geldner uses ‘gewiß’ not as an 
epistemic modal marker, as he does elsewhere, but as a modal adverb 
modifying the predicate véda ‘he knows'.*? Contrary to this view, I 
assume that arigá had better be interpreted parallel to the attesta- 
tions that I have discussed. Similarly to restrictive relative clauses, 
German discourse particles generally do not occur in free relative 
clauses (Kwon 2005, 184).** Accordingly, I consider arigá to scope over 
the entire first hemistich. What deserves special attention here is, 
however, the function of the particle. For unlike in the previous cas- 
es, the matrix predicate is an imperative. This means that according 
to my analysis, the function of angä should be the same as in [ex. 39] 
in Section 3.3. Since [ex. 54] is from a riddle hymn, the exact func- 
tion of the particle is even more difficult to determine than in [ex. 39]. 

The example that I would like to discuss next seems to differ from 
the previous cases. It is the following stanza from a hymn to the 
Maruts: 


50 Similarly, Grassmann 1876-77, 2: 456 uses 'recht' to render the particle: 'Hier 
móge der, welcher es recht weiss, dieses schónen Vogels [der Sonne] niedergesetzten 
Fuss nennen’. Cf. also Houben's 2000, 534 ‘who knows it properly’. Renou 1952, 374 
glosses the combination of angd and vid- as ‘connaître en fait’. An adverbial interpre- 
tation is also endorsed by Sàyana, who glosses arigá as ksipram 'quickly, immediately' 
and avicarena 'prompt' (Geldner 1907-09, 1: 2). In contrast, Lüders 1951, 305 assigns 
it an exclusive interpretation: 'Hier soll nur der sprechen, der die niedergesetzte Stät- 
te dieses teuren Vogels kennt". 


51 Contrary to Kwon, Coniglio 2009, 213 does find German discourse particles in 
free relative clauses. However, as an example he gives Was ja so erstaunlich ist, ist die 
Schónheit seiner Gedichte, which is actually a pseudo-cleft construction and therefore 
differs from cases like [ex. 54]. 
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Example 55 

yád anga tavisiyavo | 

when PRT displaying.power:voc.PL.M 
yamam Subhra ácidh vam | ní 
course:ACC.SG.M resplendent:voc.PL.M see:AOR.MID.2PL LP 
parvata ahasata 


mountain:NOM.PL.M move:AOR.MID.3PL 


“In that you have certainly set your attention on your course, you resplendent ones 
displaying your power, the mountains have bent down” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 
1042) 


“Aye, when, O bright Maruts, growing in strength, you have seen your way, then the 
mountains (clouds) have gone down” (Müller 1891, 390) RV 8.7.2 


Jamison, Brereton (2014, 1042) interpret the subclause in which angä 
occurs as modal. According to this interpretation, this case would 
differ from the ones that I have discussed thus far, because modal 
clauses do allow for the presence of discourse particles in German. 
Coniglio (2009, 206-7) quotes the following example from Hentschel 
(1986, 203), which contains the particle eben:*? 


Example 56 
Schließlich befreite sie sich von seiner Tyrannei, indem sie ihn eben vergiftete. 


‘Eventually, she freed herself from his tyranny by poisoning him’. 


If in the Vedic [ex. 55] both the subclause and the main clause had 
their own illocutionary force, the scope of arigá would be different 
than in the previous examples although its position is identical. It 
would either scope only over the subclause or it would scope over 
two different speech acts. I do not want to fully exclude one of these 
possibilities, but I believe there is a simpler solution. As can be seen 
in the example, Müller (1891, 390) assumes that the conjunction yád 
introduces not a modal but a temporal subclause, which it regular- 
ly does." Therefore, this example does not compel me to adapt my 


52 The English translation is by the Author. Note, however, that Taglicht 1984, 122 
subsumes adverbials of manner under the group of ‘nuclear’ adverbials because they 
always are in the scope of the negation. Interestingly, Kwon 2005, 47, 65, 184 finds that 
modal clauses introduced by indem allow neither ja noch eben. 


53 A question one might ask is how the tense form of the predicates of the subordi- 
nate and main clause, both of which are in the aorist, are to be interpreted. In his trans- 
lation, Müller assumes that the aorist refers to a repeated event. See also his (1891, 
394-5) remark on using the present perfect in his English translation. This might be pos- 
sible but such use of the aorist is in fact very rare in the Rigveda (Dahl 2010, 299-301). 
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analysis of arigá in subordinate clauses. Moreover, this stanza de- 
scribes an event at which the addressees were present, so that this 
passage is also in accordance with my functional analysis of arigá. 
In the next passage, the subclause in which arigá occurs is proba- 
bly temporal as well. Nonetheless, there is a problem regarding the 
scope of the particle: 


Example 57 

abhí vrajám ná 

LP cow.pen:ACC.SG.M like 

tatnise | süra upakdcaksasam 


extend:PERF.MID.2SG 
yád 
when 


nah | 
1PL.DAT 


tavisiyása | 
show.power:PRS.MID.2SG 


ksitih | 
people:ACC.PL.F 
öjasä || 
might:INS.SG.N 


havísmatir 
with.oblations:NOM.PL.F 


bruvata 
Speak:PRS.MID.3PL 


urujráyasam 


SUN:GEN.SG.N 


indra 
Indra:voc.sc.M 


yád 
when 


indra 
Indra:voc.SG.M 


mahärh 
great:NOM.SG.M 


tam 
DEM:ACC.SG.M 
visa | 
clan:NOM.PL.F 
ütäye | 
help:DAT.SG.F 


indubhih 


with.eyes.near:ACC.SG.M 
m,layasi 
be.gracious:PRS.SBJV.2SG 
anga 

PRT 

praräjasi 
LP.rule:PRS.2SG 

apara 
unbounded:noM.SG.M 
tva 

2SG.ACC 

üpa 

LP 


with.broad expanse:ACC.SG.M drop:INS.PL.M 


“25. You extend your control over the one whose eye is near to the sun [-Agni? gold?], 
as if over a cattle-pen. When, Indra, you will be gracious to us, 

26. When, indeed, you display your power and rule over the settled peoples, o 
Indra,great and unbounded in your might, 

27. Upon you the clans, offering oblations, call for help, (you who are) of broad 
expanse through the drops" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1039-40) RV 8.6.25-27 


As a second alternative, Müller 1891, 394 interprets this stanza as "describing an his- 
torical fact" and suggests a translation along the lines of 'When you saw your way, or, 
as soon as you had seen your way, the clouds fell'. This would in general be in accord- 
ance with the use of the aorist in other temporal and main clauses (Dahl 2010, 275 f.). 
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Following the translation by Jamison and Brereton (2014, 1039-40), 
stanza 26 constitutes two coordinated temporal subclauses which de- 
pend on stanza 27. This is perfectly in accordance with my hypothe- 
sis. It means that the poet expects Indra to already know that when 
he displays his power and rules over the settled people the clans call 
for help. As I have just mentioned, there is more than one temporal 
clause that depends on the main clause in stanza 27, which means 
that the whole speech act consists of more than two clauses, so that 
angá scopes over all of them. What is problematic is that Jamison and 
Brereton (2014, 1039 f.; comm VIII.1, ad loc.) assume that not only the 
temporal clauses that comprise stanza 26 but also the one in pàda 25c 
depends on the main clause in stanza 27. They argue that the sub- 
junctive in 25c is easier to construe with the present indicatives in 
the following clauses than with the perfect in 25ab. If this were the 
case, one would have to wonder why arigá occurs in the second of the 
two subclauses. With respect to this, I am not certain what the ex- 
act relation between pàda 25c and stanzas 26 and 27 is, i.e. whether 
the temporal clauses are simply coordinated. One argument against 
this is that stanza boundaries usually, albeit not necessarily, coincide 
with boundaries of larger syntactic units than boundaries of pàdas 
or hemistichs (cf. Brereton, Jamison 2020, 189). Thus, the assump- 
tion that a subclause in pàda 25c is coordinated with the subclaus- 
es in stanza 26 at least raises suspicion, especially because pàdas 
25ab constitute a main clause.** Second, the verb form in pada 25c 
is different than in the following clauses: It is a subjunctive whereas 
stanzas 26 and 27 only contain indicatives. As a third observation I 
would like to adduce that the subclause in pàda 25c and the one in 
pada 26a are introduced by yád ‘when’ whereas it is omitted in the 
one in pàdas 26bc. This also indicates that the connection between 
the clauses in stanza 26 is closer than the connection with the clause 
in pada 25c. Thus, even though I am still not sure about the exact 
interpretation of this passage, I assume that the connection of the 
subclauses in stanza 26 to each other but also to the main clause in 
stanza 27 is closer than between pada 25c these clauses. This may 
explain why arigá occurs only in the second of three subclauses and 
why perhaps its scope does not contain the first clause. 

The last passage in which arigá occurs in a subordinate clause is 
rather difficult. It is part of a dialogue between Indra, Indra's wife 
Indràni and the monkey Vrsäkapi and it is characterised by vulgar 
language (cf. Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1525-6): 


54 Following Geldner 1951-57, 2: 297, pàda 25c depends on the main clause which 
precedes it. Accordingly, he translates stanza 25 as 'Du hast einen (Schatz), der auch 
an der Sonne sein Ansehen behält, wie einen Pferch eingehegt, wenn du, Indra, mild- 
tätig sein willst’. 
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Example 58 

priya tastäni me kapir vàktà v, àdüdusat | Siro n, asya ravisam | ná sugam duskrte 
bhuvam | visvasmäd indra üttarah || na mát stri subhasáttarà | nd suyasutarà bhuvat | 
nd mát práticyaviyasi | nd sákth, ádyamiyasi | visvasmäd indra üttarah || 


uve amba suläbhike | 
see:PRS.MID.1SG mama:VOC.SG.F easy.to.win:VOC.SG.F 
yäthevängd [= yáthā iva aħgá] bhavisyati| bhasán 
like+like+PRT become:FUT.3SG bottom:NOM.SG.F 
me amba sakthi 

1SG.GEN mama:voc.sc.F thigh:NOM.SG.N 
me Siro me 

1SG.GEN head:NOM.SG.N 1SG.GEN 

viva hrsyati | visvasmäd 
LP+like be.excited:PRS.3SG all:ABL.SG.N 
indra uttarah 

Indra:NOM.SG.M higher:NOM.SG.M 


“5. [Indräni:] ‘The monkey has spoiled my dear (well-)fashioned and decorated 
(private parts).| will break his head. | will not be easy-going for a bad actor’.- Above 
all Indra! 

6. [Indrant:] ‘No woman has a better bottom than me or gives better sex. None is 
better at thrusting back than me, nor raises her thighs higher’. - Above all Indra! 

7. [Vrsakapi:] ‘Hey mama, you easy little lay, | get how it’s, like, really gonna be. My 
bottom, mama, my thigh, my ‘head’ are gettin’, like, excited’. - Above all Indra!” 
(Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1527) RV 10.86.5-7 


For a detailed discussion of the hymn see Jamison (1996, 74-88). One 
of the main problems for my analysis is that it is unclear how to in- 
terpret the hapax uve in pada 7a. For instance, Geldner (1951-57, 3: 
275) interprets it as an interjection and translates padas 7a-c as ‘O 
weh, Mütterchen, du leicht zu kriegendes Weibchen, wie es wohl si- 
cher kommen wird, meine Scham, meine Schenkel, mein Kopf jucken 
mir schier darnach, Mütterchen’. In doing so, he probably follows 
Sayana (cf. Geldner 1897, 38). Others analyse it as the middle first 
person singular of a verb. Schnaus (2008, 306-8) opts for a verbal in- 
terpretation and based on Oettinger (1979, 408), who sees a connec- 
tion with Hittite verb au-/u- ‘see’, she assigns it the meaning ‘sehen’, 
which yields the translation ‘Ich sehe schon, Weibsstück, leicht zu 
habendes, wie es wohl irgendwie sein wird’ of padas 7ab.°° Schmid 


55 Other meanings that have assigned to it are ‘to call to, hail ; to roar, bellow’ 
(Monier-Williams 1899, 171) or ‘ermuntern, auffordern’ (Böhtlingk, Roth 1855-75, 1: 861). 
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(1958) not only points to some problems with respect to an interpreta- 
tion of uvé as an interjection but also argues that the form is related 
to the Prakrit form uaha ‘see!’, and Jamison, Brereton (comm.X.3, ad 
loc.) agree with this.** Accordingly, I assign the form uvé a meaning 
‘I see’ and interpret pada 7b as the complement of uvé. Under this as- 
sumption, [ex. 58] is comparable to the other occurrences of anga that 
I have discussed in this section. Based on Haegeman (2006, 1663-6), 
Coniglio (2009, 199-201; 2012, 276-8) assumes that complement claus- 
es of non-factive verbs have their own illocutionary force whereas 
those of factive verbs do not. He concludes that only complements of 
non-factive verbs allow for the presence of German discourse parti- 
cles. He (2009, 199-201) illustrates this with the following examples 
from Meibauer (1994, 135) and Thurmair (1989, 109), respectively: 


Example 59 
Mir ist eingefallen, daß Nastassja ja verheiratet ist. 


‘It occurred to me that (as you and | actually know) Nastassja is married’. 


Example 60 
*Er leugnete, daß er die Zeugin ja unter Druck gesetzt habe. 


*He denied that (as you and I know) he had putthe witness under pressure". 


Following the interpretation by Schnaus and Jamison and Brereton, 
Vedic uve is a factive verb, so that argá should not be allowed to scope 
only over the complement clause. I therefore conclude that as in the 
temporal and relative clauses, the scope of the particle comprises 
both subordinate and matrix clause. The function of the particle is 
somewhat difficult to determine because it is not clear what exactly 
stanza 7 refers to. Geldner (1907-09, 2: 185) assumes that Vrsakapi 
expects to be beaten up by Indrani, but Oldenberg (1909-12, 2: 291) 
believes that it has a sexual meaning instead.” The latter assumption 
is shared by Jamison, Brereton (2014, 1526). Doniger O'Flaherty (1981, 
262) considers two possibilities. Vrsakapi "may be bragging that he 
will soon have her again, or accepting either of the alternatives sug- 
gested by Indrani: that she will kill him (v. 5) or allow him to have her 
(v. 6, in which Vrsäkapi may misunderstand her implication that she 


56 Interestingly, Jamison, Brereton's (2014, 1527) translation also contains an in- 
terjection. Their translation ‘I get’ is probably a more colloquial rendition of ‘I see’. 


57 The body parts mentioned in pàdas c/d can be understood as those that will be 
beaten or those that are sexually aroused, or both (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 275). Geldner 
1897, 23-4 assumes that pàdas 7cd are a persiflage of Indrani's words. 
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is too good for him) [...]. He accepts her threat, and he lusts for her". 
In both interpretations, the presence of arigá can be accounted for. 
Under the assumption that Vrsakapi accepts all of what Indräni says, 
the subclause yatha iva angá bhavisyáti ‘how it's, like, gonna be’ refers 
to both possibilities, getting beaten up or having sex. The first hem- 
istich may then be paraphrased as 'I see that you will do to me what 
you want’. The particle anga underlines the inevitability that Vrsakapi 
perceives. By expressing that he already knows that she knows that 
he understands what is going to happen, he signals that there is ob- 
viously no way in which he can resist her. In the other interpretation, 
where Vrsäkapi expects to have sex, angd might be used to convey his 
certainty that Indräni wants to have sex with him too. Vrsakapi be- 
lieves that from her words her desire for him has become so obvious 
that she must know that Vrsäkapi knows what she means. I therefore 
conclude that [ex. 58] is compatible with my hypothesis too. 

In this section, I have discussed all cases in which arigá occurs in 
a subordinate clause and I have argued that in these cases its scope 
comprises both the subordinate and the main clause. Note, howev- 
er, that there are two cases in which arigá occurs in a main clause on 
which a subordinate clause depends. This raises the question wheth- 
er a difference between the two positions can be determined. The 
first possible solution that comes to mind is that in these cases, the 
subclause constitutes an independent speech act, unlike in the ex- 
amples discussed in this section. In fact, in [ex. 25] in Section 3.2 it is 
a non-restrictive relative clause which depends on the main clause, 
which means that the two clauses constitute different speech acts. 
The second example of this kind is [ex. 34] from Section 3.2. I will re- 
peat the last two pàdas of this example here as [ex. 61]: 


Example 61 

yó asyädhyaksah paramé 

REL:NOM.SG.M DEM:GEN.SG.N-*OVerseer:NOM.SG.M furthest:LOC.SG.N 

vòman | só angá veda 
heaven:LOC.SG.N DEM:NOM.SG.M PRT know:PERF.3SG 
yádi và ná véda 

if or not know:PERF.3SG 


“he who is the overseer of this (world) in the furthest heaven, he surely knows. Or if he 
does not know... ?” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1609) 

“der der Aufseher dieser (Welt) im höchsten Himmel ist, der allein weiß es, es sei denn, 
daß auch er es nicht weiß” (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 361) RV 10.129.7cd 
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Here, the relative clause that depends on the main clause is restric- 
tive, which suggests that the type of subclause is not the decisive fac- 
tor. Notice, however, that according to the interpretation by Geld- 
ner not only the relative clause but also the yádi và clause depends 
on the main clause. The German particle ja does not occur in condi- 
tional clauses introduced by es sei denn, dass (Kwon 2005, 47, 184).°° 
This suggests that in the Vedic example, arigá scopes not only over 
two but over three clauses, which might explain the different posi- 
tion. With respect to Jamison and Brereton's interpretation, I am not 
able to account for the position of the particle. Perhaps both positions 
are allowed but the one in the subordinate clause is simply more fre- 
quent in the Rigveda. 


3.5 Possible Caveats 


In the previous sections, I have examined all clause types in which 
angá occurs and argued that in all these clause types it can be ana- 
lysed as a marker of shared knowledge or lack of knowledge. None- 
theless, there are a few potential caveats which may speak against 
my analysis. In this section, I would like to address them. First of all, 
one may wonder whether the function that I have proposed here is the 
only one that this particle can fulfill. As I outlined in the beginning 
of Section 3, previous literature has also assigned it, among others, 
the function of an exclusive focus particle. Other Vedic particles like 
id have multiple functions too (cf. Coenen 2021) and also discourse 
particles in German may function as focus particles (Thurmair 1989, 
20-1, 2013, 630). Indeed, I find three passages in which it is especial- 
ly tempting to assume an exclusive function for the particle. The first 
one is the following stanza from a hymn dedicated to the Maruts: 


Example 62 

nákir h, esäm janümsi veda | 

nobody for ^ DEM:GEN.SG.M birth:ACC.PL.N — know:PERF.3SG 

té aügá vidre mithó janítram 
DEM:NOM.PL.M PRT  know:PERF.MID.3PL mutually birthplace:ACC.SG.N 


“No one indeed knows their births, they alone know each other's birthplace" (Müller 
1891,373) 

"For no one knows their (separate) births. But certainly they know, mutually, each 
his own separate means of begetting" (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 949) RV 7.56.2 


58 Curiously, Taglicht 1984, 122 subsumes conditional clauses marked by unless under 
the group of peripheral adverbials because they never are in the scope of matrix negation. 
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In this stanza, the context supports the analysis of angd as an exclusive 
particle because in päda a, all alternatives to té ‘they’, which refers 
to the Maruts, are explicitly excluded, assuming that if no one knows 
their births (janümsi) then no one knows their birthplace/means of be- 
getting (janítram) either. As a result, several translations (e.g. Müller 
1891, 373 and Geldner 1951-57, 2: 230) render arigá as an exclusive par- 
ticle. If this interpretation is correct, [ex. 62] is comparable to an Eng- 
lish sentence like No one was at the meeting, only Peter was there. In 
spite of its plausibility, this is not the only interpretation that is found. 
Jamison, Brereton (2014, 949), like Velankar (1963, 126), do not inter- 
pret arigá as an exclusive particle but instead as a marker of full epis- 
temic support. This suggests that an exclusive interpretation is not 
compelling. Moreover, as in [ex. 25], it is plausible to assume that angd 
marks the proposition as being in the Common Ground because it is un- 
likely that the Maruts did not know before that they knew each other's 
birthplace/means of begetting. Notice as well that it is not clear how 
exactly nákis 'no one' is to be understood. In Müller's interpretation, I 
understand it as meaning nobody else’, like in the comparable English 
sentence that I have just given. This would mean that there is no other 
being, human or god, who knows the Maruts' birth. Alternatively, nákis 
may also be understood as ‘no one among humans’. This would mean 
that there may be other divine beings in addition to the Maruts that 
know their births. Then, angd could not be exclusive anymore. One re- 
quirement for my interpretation of angá as a marker of shared knowl- 
edge is that té be focused even though it is not marked by a particle. 
This is not all too problematic. For even though the clause-initial posi- 
tionis unmarked for subjects (Delbrück 1888, 15-17), Lühr (2015, 209) 
finds that contrastive topics, as which té might be analysed here, may 
occur there as well.*? Such an analysis is also reflected in the transla- 
tion by Jamison and Brereton, who write 'they' in italics, and I there- 
fore believe that my analysis of angá is compatible with this passage. 
A case that is comparable to [ex. 62] is the following one: 


Example 63 

mara amüra na vayam cikitvo | 
fool:NOM.PL.M not.fool:voc.sG.m not 1PL.NOM observant:voc.sc.M 
mahitvám agne tvám aga vitse 
greatness:ACC.SG.N Agni:VOC.SG.M 2SG.NOM PRT know:PERF.MID.2SG 


“Wir Toren (verstehen) nicht deine Größe, du kluger verständiger Agni; du allein 
verstehst sie" (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 125) 

“We fools do not (know) your greatness, o you who are no fool; but, observant Agni, 
you surely know it” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1372) RV 10.4.4ab 


59 Contrastive topics “represent acombination oftopic and focus” (Krifka 2008, 267). 
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As in [ex. 62], itis possible to analyse tvam ‘you’ as a contrastive top- 
ic, here contrasted with vayám ‘we’,° and to assume that angá sig- 
nals that the poet assumes Agni to already know that he understands 
his greatness. The assumption that the poet does not intend to ex- 
clude all alternatives to tvám but that instead ‘we’ and ‘you’ that are 
contrasted here is also supported by the antonyms müräs 'fools' and 
amura ‘o not-fool', which are used for the respective referents. The 
third passage, RV 10.79.4, is of a similar structure.** 

A second possible caveat against my analysis is that Vedic possess- 
es a grammatical form which fulfills a function that resembles the one 
I propose for angd, namely the injunctive mood. When this mood oc- 
curs in declarative clauses it has a memorative function, i.e. itis used 
when an event or fact is merely mentioned but not reported as new 
information (Hoffmann 1967).°? As a result, one might argue that my 
analysis implies some redundancy because it assumes that Vedic pos- 
sesses two different formal means that fulfill the same function. How- 
ever, I surmise that the use of arigá does not exactly match that of the 
injunctive. The Vedic injunctive does not explicitly refer to a certain 
time, i.e. it has to be inferred from the context whether the predicate 
denotes a past or present event (Hoffmann 1967, 265-6). Unlike the 
injunctive, the use of anga with indicative allows the speaker to mark 
a proposition as stored in the Common Ground while also explicit- 
ly marking a certain reference time. The former is expressed by the 
particle and the latter is expressed by the tense form of the verb in 
the indicative. Notice in addition that with arigá it is also possible to 
mark propositions as in the Common Ground even if the clause does 
not have a finite predicate, as in [ex. 33] of Section 3.2. Interesting- 
ly, there is one passage in which arigá co-occurs with the injunctive: 


Example 64 

t vám h, arnga 

2SG.NOM for PRT 

daivya | pävamäna jánimàni 
heavenly:ACC.PL.N purify:PTCP.PRS.MID.VOC.SG.M race:ACC.PL.N 
dyumáttamah | amrtatvaya ghosáyah 
brilliant:SUP.NOM.SG.M immortality:DAT.SG.N cry:CAUS.INJ.2SG 


60 Cf. also the translation by Velankar 1958, 5: ‘Foolish as we are, oh clever and wise 
Agni, not we, but you, indeed, know of your own greatness’. 

61 Cf. the introduction to this hymn by Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1511. For a different 
interpretation of this stanza, which also speaks against the assumption that arigá is an 
exclusive particle that follows its focus, see Velankar’s (1958, 26) comment. 

62 Mumm 1995 even compares the use of the Vedic injunctive to the German parti- 
cle ja, which I do with angd as well. 
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“Denn nur du, o Pavamäna, der Glanzvollste, rufst die göttlichen Geschlechter 
an zur Unsterblichkeit” (Geldner 1951-57, 3: 113) RV 9.108.3 


Hoffmann (1967, 119-24) assumes that the injunctive is used here be- 
cause this stanza describes an action that the god Soma typically per- 
forms.® Hence, the proposition can be regarded as common knowl- 
edge, which also accounts for the presence of angd. The presence of 
both the injunctive mood and the particle may seem redundant here, 
but such redundancies occur in other languages as well. 

Compare the following German sentence from a post in an inter- 
net forum: 


Example 65 


Wie Du weißt, sind ja bis zur Verbreitung des Internets nicht einmal 1% aller Urteile 
überhaupt veröffentlicht worden. 


‘As you know, until the spread of the internet not even 1% of all verdicts were 
published (as you know)’. 


* https://www.zroadster.com/forum/threads/gerichtsurteile-z 
u-unerlaubten-leds.113380. 


Here, the assumption that this is not new information to the read- 
er is overtly marked by the phrase wie Du weißt. The particle ja is 
used in addition to this phrase even though it basically fulfills the 
same function. 

A similar redundancy seems to be present when arigá occurs in 
causal clauses that are marked by the particle hi ‘for’ or nahi ‘for 
not’. For these particles tend to occur with propositions that are 
in the Common Ground of speaker and addressee too, which sug- 
gests that they mark them as such (Grassmann 1873, 720-1; 1664; 
Lühr 2009, 176-7). Yet, as Section 3.2 shows, angd is found in such 
clauses. I argue here that even though hí and nahí appear to occur 
regularly with propositions that are in the Common Ground, they 
do not do so exclusively. Consider the following example, which is 
about the Vala myth: 


63 According to Jamison, Brereton 2014, 1357, the present injunctive has a past ref- 
erence here: 'O self-purifying one, it was certainly you as the most brilliant who made 
the heavenly races heed for the sake of immortality’. 
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Example 66 

abhináksanto abhiyé tam Gnastir| nidhim paninám paramám gúhā hitám | té vidvámsah 
praticäksyänrtä pünar | yáta u äyan tád úd iyur ävisam || rtävänah praticáksyánrtà 
pünar| Gta ä tasthuh kaváyo mahás patháh | te bàhübhyàm dhamitám agnim ásmani | 


nákih só ast, árano 

nobody DEM:NOM.SG.M be:PRS.3SG foreign:NOM.SG.M 
jahür hi tam 

abandon:pERF.3PL for DEM:ACC.SG.M 


“6. These knowing (poets), who, upon reaching (there), reached the Panis’ most 
distant treasury, hidden away, after observing the (Panis’) untruths again, went up 
to enter there from where they came. 

T. The truth-possessing poets, after observing the (Panis’) untruths again, from there 
mounted the great paths. They (mounted) the fire, fanned by arms, within the stone. 
It [=the fire] is not one foreign (to them), for they left it behind” (Jamison, Brereton 
2014, 436) RV 2.24.6-7. 


I do not see why in this passage the fact that the poets left the fire be- 
hind should be more prone to be in the Common Ground of the poet 
and the audience than everything else that has been told in the pre- 
vious two stanzas. In fact, at least for modern scholars pada 7d seems 
rather difficult to interpret (see Strau 1905, 33, Geldner 1951-57, 1: 
307, Schmidt 1968, 233). As causal hi and nahi clauses are not marked 
explicitly as in the Common Ground, I conclude that in passages like 
[ex. 62] and [ex. 31] and [ex. 32] in Section 3.2, anga is used for this pur- 
pose, i.e. to signal unambiguously that the proposition of the clause 
is in the Common Ground. 

The last point on which I would like to comment here is the fre- 
quency of angd. As I mentioned in the beginning of Section 3, it is 
attested only forty times. The low number of attestations clear- 
ly indicates that the particle is not obligatory (cf. Schultze-Berndt 
2017, 179, 196-8, 203-6). Among the plethora of cases in which the 
particle angd is not present is the following passage, which is ad- 
dressed to Indra: 


Example 67 

vi sü mfdho 

LP PRT negligent:ACC.PL.F 
janüsä dänam 

nature:INS.SG.N gift:Acc.SG.N 

invann | áhan gávà 


stimulate:PTCP.PRS.ACT.NOM.SG.M hit:PST.2SG COW:INS.SG.F 
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maghavan samcakändh | átrà 
bounteous:VOC.SG.M LP.enjoy:PTCP.PERF.MID.NOM.SG.M then 

däsäsya námuceh siro 
Däsa:GEN.SG.M Namuci:GEN.SG.M head:ACC.SG.N 
yád | ávartayo mánave 

when roll:cAUS.PST.2SG Manu:DAT.SG.M 
gätum ichän 

way:ACC.SG.M seek:PTCP.PRS.ACT.NOM.SG.M 


“You hewed apartthose negligent by nature, stimulating giving, o bounteous one, taking 
pleasure along with the cow, at the time when you caused the head of the Dasa Namuci to 
roll, seeking an (open) way for Manu - ” (Jamison, Brereton 2014, 693) RV 5.30.7 


Here, the poet speaks about one of Indra's heroic deeds. Since Indra 
knows about this deed from first-hand experience, it must be in the 
Common Ground of speaker and addressee. As a result, one would 
expect the presence of the particle arigá to signal that the utterance 
of this stanza is not redundant (cf. Dóring, Repp 2019, 19). In light 
of the abundance of passages like [ex. 67], one might wonder why the 
particle is in fact so rare. I surmise that the main reason for this 
is the genre of the Rigvedic texts. Although the Rigveda does con- 
tain several dialogue hymns (see Schnaus 2008), the vast majority 
of hymns do not contain actual conversation. Large portions of the 
Rigveda are praises of different divinities, which means that describ- 
ing their characters or heroic deeds is not redundant even though the 
addressed divinities are already aware of them. On the contrary, it 
serves as a means of glorification. In actual conversations of speak- 
ers of Vedic, the particle may have occurred far more often but from 
the attested texts this is impossible to tell. 


4 Vedic arigá and Other Complex Perspective Markers 


In Section 3, I conducted an extensive investigation of the particle 
angá and examined all of its attestations in the Rigveda. In this inves- 
tigation, I argued for an interpretation as a marker of shared (lack 
of) knowledge in all cases. This means that the particle can be sub- 
sumed in the larger group of complex perspective markers, so that 
it might be interesting to compare it with other, similar markers in 
the languages ofthe world. Schultze-Berndt (2017, 207-13) compares 
the Jaminjung/Ngaliwurru clitics 2ngarndi and =mirndi with other 
such markers, taking into account, among others, the categories ev- 
identiality, epistemic authority and epistemic modality (see also the 
discussion by Evans et al. 2018, 150-8). Based on Schultze-Berndt's 
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typological survey, I will now attempt to provide a more precise char- 
acterisation of Vedic anga from a typological point of view. 

First, I would like to discuss whether angd should be analysed not 
only as acomplex perspective marker but also as an evidential. Thus, 
in their analysis of certain markers in Quechua Hintz, Hintz (2017) 
argue that mutual knowledge is an evidential category. Consider their 
(2017, 92) examples from South Conchucos Quechua: 


Example 68 
Tsay-pa-mi gati-ya-ra-n mama-yki-kuna. 
that-GEN-DIR follow-PL-PST-3 mother-2-PL 


‘By that route your ancestors pastured animals (I affirm)’. 


Example 69 
Tsay-pa-cha: qati-ya-ra-n mama-yki-kuna. 
that-GEN-MUT follow-PL-PsT-3 mother-2-PL 


‘By that route your ancestors pastured animals (as we all know)’. 


The markers -mi and -cha encode that the information source is in- 
dividual or mutual knowledge, respectively. Further intersubjective 
evidentials in this language are -chi, which is used for individual con- 
jectures and -cher, which is used for mutual conjectures or appeal 
for consensus (Hintz, Hintz 2017, 91). Similarly, Kónig (1997, 70) as- 
sumes that the German discourse particle ja indicates shared knowl- 
edge as information source. In my opinion, the Rigvedic data speak 
against such an analysis of arigá. For although I have argued that in 
the passages where arigá is used, the knowledge between speaker 
and addressee is shared, the source of this knowledge may be quite 
different. Consider for instance [ex. 26] in Section 3.2, where the poet 
says that Indra and Soma bestowed wealth. He knows this because 
according to Vedic mythology this is what Indra does when he is ex- 
hilarated by Soma. It may therefore be considered as general knowl- 
edge. In contrast, Indra and Soma were present whenever they did 
so, which means that their knowledge is based on first-hand experi- 
ence. Another observation that speaks against the analysis as an ev- 
idential is that in the different passages, the information source of 
the speaker himself may be different. As I have just mentioned, the 
information source in [ex. 26] is the knowledge about Vedic mythol- 
ogy. If one follows Jamison, Brereton's (2014, 1631-2) interpretation 
of [ex. 35], the poet's information source is only his own imagination, 
i.e. there is no actual evidence at all; if one follows Maurer (1986, 
217-18), the information source is the poet's perception. As a result, I 
do not regard angd as an evidential. This is in accordance with Zim- 
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mermann (2011, 2034-5), who in general does not regard discourse 
particles as evidentials. Cf. on this matter also the analysis of com- 
plex epistemic markers in the Arwako-Chibchan language Kogi by 
Bergqvist (2016, 29).°* 

The observations that I have presented here with respect to ev- 
identiality have implications for other categories too. Thus, anga is 
probably not to be analysed as a marker of primary or secondary 
epistemic authority either. Epistemic authority is determined by the 
access to information that speaker and addressee have and by their 
“right to know”, both of which may be symmetrical or asymmetrical 
(Schultze-Berndt 2017, 179-81).°° In [ex. 26], the knowledge of Indra 
and Soma, who were themselves involved in the action is probably 
deeper and more detailed than the poet’s, which means that he does 
not possess primary epistemic authority. Yet, angd does not appear to 
mark secondary epistemic authority either because [ex. 35] is proba- 
bly self-addressed and the poet cannot have epistemic authority over 
himself. This also becomes clear in the self-directed questions formed 
by kuvid angá, which I discussed in Section 3.1. This means that even 
though angd marks shared knowledge, the access to this knowledge 
can but need not be exactly symmetrical. A further conclusion for 
which the observations made here allow is that arigá seems to be em- 
ployed irrespectively of whether the shared knowledge is new infor- 
mation or has been known for a longer time. [ex. 26] contains informa- 
tion that was established long ago whereas in [ex. 35] the poet obtained 
the (imagined) knowledge just before uttering the two propositions. 

As for the category of epistemic modality, this is in many cases 
difficult to distinguish from the function that I assume for anga. For 
similarly to the German discourse particle ja (Dóring, Repp 2019, 39), 
I assume that arigá has the effect of marking a proposition as unas- 
sailable. With respect to such a proposition, the speaker might there- 
fore also express his/her full epistemic support. Moreover, such an 
interpretation probably underlies the translations of many passages 
for instance by Jamison, Brereton (2014). However, in light of my as- 
sumption that angd in declarative clauses occurs only with proposi- 
tion the content of which is already known by speaker and hearer, it 
seems odd and redundant to assume that the speaker would explic- 
itly mark his/her full epistemic support because the hearer is aware 
of the proposition's truth anyway. This becomes especially clear in 
passages like [ex. 25]. 


64 Even with respect to the South Conchucos Quechua markers, Evans et al. 2018, 
155 remark that "there is a focus on the end state of shared awareness, rather than on 
the way this knowledge was acquired". 


65 Schultze-Berndt 2017, 208 gives German ja as an example of a marker of shared 
epistemic access. 
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In sum, I conclude that anga is an intersubjective marker that sig- 
nals shared knowledge or lack of knowledge between speaker and 
addressee but it is neither an evidential nor a marker of epistemic 
authority nor a marker of epistemic modality. Panov (2020) labels el- 
ements like Finnish -han and German ja (see my [ex. 7] and [ex. 24]), 
as ENIMITIVES and conducts a typological survey of such elements in 
languages of Europe and beyond.® As Vedic arigá can be subsumed 
under this label as well, I will compare my analysis to his findings. 
Note, however, that unlike me, Panov does not assume that such ele- 
ments are used to mark shared knowledge of speaker and hearer. In- 
stead, he believes that “[t]he functional core of the category may be 
best defined as marking the proposition as uncontroversial” (Panov 
2020, 3). For the languages in his sample, Panov (2020, 23-8) estab- 
lishes semantic maps and five implicational hierarchies. Two of these 
hierarchies are of special interest with respect to arigá: 


(C) If an enimitive marker in the core enimitive domain is only used in ENIM function 
and is not used in CTR.ENIM function, this marker does not occur in IMP and WH-Q 
constructions. 

(D) If a marker which occurs in IMP and WH-Q contexts also occurs in the domain of 
core enimitive, it necessarily occurs in CTR.ENIM contexts. 


According to Panov's definition, arigá would be a simple enimitive (EN- 
IM) because it occurs in declarative clauses but unlike German doch 
does not express contrast (CTR.ENIM), which Panov considers the sec- 
ond function in the core domain. Yet, contrary to hierarchy (C), angá 
occurs with imperatives (IMP), and also in questions (WH-Q), although 
the latter are propably polar questions rather than WH-questions. 
Hiearchy (D) does not hold either, as arigá occurs with imperatives 
and questions but does not express contrast in declarative clauses. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, I have proposed a new interpretation of the particle 
angá in the Rigveda, the oldest attested text in Vedic Sanskrit. Ear- 
lier proposals have described it as a focus particle or a 'reassuring' 
particle, but based on individual text passages it is often difficult to 
decide which interpretation is correct. In order to make the analy- 
sis more objective, I have therefore examined all attestations of the 
particle and attempted to find patterns in the data which point to one 
particular interpretation. Needless to say, this does not mean that 


66 This term is based on the Latin particle enim, which in some cases has a function 
similar to -han and ja (Panov 2020, 3). See [ex. 50] in Section 3.4. 
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my analysis is free of subjective judgements. The overall interpreta- 
tion of several passages that I have discussed here is debatable and 
not all of the interpretations are compatible with my analysis. None- 
theless, I consider a systematic approach to the data preferable to a 
mere evaluation of individual text passages. 

The most conspicuous observation I have made was that when arigá 
occurs in questions these are not information-seeking but are rhetor- 
ical, self-directed or fulfill other purposes (Section 3.1). Hence, I as- 
sumed that angd is used to explicitly mark them as such. Considering 
the behavior of evidentials and similar markers in other languages, I 
proposed that arigá has a parallel function in declarative clauses, in 
that it marks a proposition as not giving new in formation, just like it 
marks a question in its scope as not seeking for new information (Sec- 
tion 3.2). In other words, it indicates that the proposition (or proposi- 
tions) in its scope is already stored in the Common Ground of speak- 
er and addressee. Not only does this allow for a unified account of 
angá in both clause types, but I have also argued that in passages 
like [ex. 25], this interpretation is more plausible than the traditional 
ones. What also speaks in favor of my analysis is that in thirteen out 
of nineteen declarative clauses, the subject of the clause is the ad- 
dressee (addressed in the second or third person), and the address- 
ee is probably not provided with new information about himself. In 
fact, with one exception, it can be assumed that the information pro- 
vided to the addressee is already in the Common Ground. In two fur- 
ther cases the addressee is probably the topic of the clause, in one 
case the subject is the animal of the addressee and in one case the 
poet probably addresses himself. The one exception I have just men- 
tioned ([ex. 37]) is just as problematic for the traditional interpreta- 
tions as it is for mine, as well as for the overall interpretation of the 
stanza, so that I do not regard it as clear counter-evidence. 

Even though anga is attested in a clause whose predicate is in the 
imperative only once, I have argued that its function there is proba- 
bly compatible with the one in questions and declarative clauses as 
well (Section 3.3). It seems that the particle signals that the address- 
ee should already know by himself what to do. I surmise that unlike 
German doch, angä does not emphasise that the hearer has not acted 
accordingly, but due to the scanty evidence I am not certain of this. 

When arigá occurs in subordinate clauses, these clauses probably 
do not have an own illocutionary force but are part of the same speech 
act as their matrix clause (Section 3.4). Discourse particles actually 
should not occur in such clauses but I proposed that in these passages 
the particle scopes not only over the clause in which it occurs but over 
the entire speech act. This means that in these passages it has exact- 
ly the same function as in main clauses. Again due to the scanty evi- 
dence, I have not been able to determine clearly which factors cause 
the appearance of the particle in the subordinate or main clause. 
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After discussing the different clause types in which the particle 
occurs, I addressed several potential caveats against my analysis of 
angá (Section 3.5). I argued that even in those passages in which an 
interpretation as a focus particle is the most tempting one at first 
sight, an interpretation as a marker of shared knowledge is none- 
theless plausible. I furthermore addressed the rare co-occurrence 
of angá with the injunctive, which I consider to be redundant. In 
contrast, with the particles hí 'for' and nahí 'for not', which regular- 
ly but not necessarily occur with propositions that are in the Com- 
mon Ground, arigá serves to make the status of the proposition as in 
the Common Ground explicit. The fact that anga is attested only for- 
ty times clearly indicates that it is optional. I tentatively assume that 
its rare occurrence is due to the genre of the Rigveda. 

Subsequently to the detailed investigation of the Rigvedic data, I 
compared arigá to other complex perspective markers in the languag- 
es of the world. I concluded that it is neither a marker of evidentiality 
nor of epistemic authority nor of epistemic modality. Moreover, given 
that my analysis of the particle is correct, I have been able to contrib- 
ute to the typology of what Panov (2020) calls enimitives by showing 
that arigá occurs with questions (which are probably polar) and im- 
peratives even though it (presumably) does not express contrast in de- 
clarative clauses. 

As a final point, it is important to mention that even though in some 
passages my interpretation of angd seems to be more plausible than 
the traditional ones, in no Rigvedic passage is it compelling but oth- 
er interpretations are always possible as well. This may cause the 
reader to object to my analysis. Nonetheless, I hope to have shown 
that my analysis is more advantageous than the competing tradi- 
tional ones. Firstly, it is not merely based on subjective evaluations 
of isolated passages but has been obtained by considering the entire 
dataset as well as typological parallels. Moreover, the traditional in- 
terpretations are not applicable to all passages. Thus, it seems odd 
to interpret angd as ‘reassuring’ in [ex. 54] of Section 3.4. Likewise, 
itis difficult to interpret it as a focus particle in [ex. 35] of Section 3.2 
and this interpretation also seems to be problematic when arigá oc- 
curs in kuvíd questions. In contrast, my interpretation allows to as- 
sume a unified function for all attestations of the particle except the 
abovementioned [ex. 37], where there seems to be a general lack of 
understanding of the passage. 
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Appendix: The Attestations of arigá in Different Clause Types 


Questions (kim angá) 
1.118.3 6.44.10 6.52.3 8.80.3 
3.58.3 6.52.3 6.52.3 10.42.3 


Questions (kuvid arigd) 
7.91.1 8.96.11 10.64.13 
8.96.10 8.96.12 10.131.2 


Declarative main and híclauses 


1.84.7 6.50.10 8.24.15 10.129.7 
1.84.8 6.72.5 9.108.3 10.146.4 
1.84.9 7.20.9 10.4.4 10.146.4 
1.84.19 7.56.2 10.54.4 10.149.3 
2.41.10 8.24.12 10.79.4 


Imperative clauses 
5.3.11 


Subordinate clauses 


1.1.6 3.33.1 8.7.2 

1.164.7 8.6.26 10.86.7 
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Glosses 
1 1st person 
2 2nd person 
3rd person 
ABL ablative 
ACC accusative 
ACT active 
AOR aorist 
AUX auxiliary 
CAUS causative 
COM comitative 
COMP comparative 
CVB converb 
DAT dative 
DEM demonstrative pronoun 
DES desiderative 
DIR direct evidential 
DRCTN direction 
DU dual 
EGO primary epistemic authority 
EGO*TU shared epistemic authority 
EPMOD epistemic modal 
ERG ergative 
F feminine 
FUT future 
GEN genitive 
IMP imperative 
INF infinitive 
INFR inferential evidence 
INJ injunctive 
INS instrumental 
INTJ interjection 
IPFV (past) imperfective 
LOC locative 
LP local particle 
M masculine 


MID 
MIR 
MOD 
MUT 

N 

NEG 
NF 
NOM 
NONVIS 
OBJ 
OPT 
PASS 
PERF 
PL 

PPP 
PRET 
PRS 
PRT 
PST 


middle 
mirative 
modal particle 


assert/confirm mutual knowledge 


neuter 

negation 
non-feminine 
nominative 
non-visual 

object 

optative 

passive 

perfect 

plural 

perfect passive participle 
preterite 

present 

particle 

past 

participle 
possessive verbaliser 
interrogative pronoun 
quotative 

relative pronoun 
recent past 
reportative 
restrictive marker 
subject 
subjunctive 
sequential marker 
singular 

Spanish 
superlative 

visual 

vocative 
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1 Introduction: Why Do We Talk About an Endangered 
Language? 


The book I am reviewing is the grammar of a language that is nowa- 
days practically extinct, surviving essentially in some grammatical 
forms of another language spoken by only a few people today. The lan- 
guage I am talking about is called Akajeru, one of the ten Great An- 
damanese language varieties that, prior to the British settlement on 
the islands in the mid-nineteenth century, were widely spoken along 
the territories of the Andaman Islands, from north to south, by the 
numerous communities living there [map 1]. 

Before I get into the heart of the review, I would like to spend a few 
lines describing the particularly endangered status of the Akajeru lan- 
guage. It is essential to do so because the study conducted by Comrie 
and Zamponi has focused on a language that is practically, but not en- 
tirely, extinct. In fact, their work lies somewhere between reconstruct- 
ing the grammar of a language that is no longer spoken and observing 
what forms of this language are, instead, present in another language 
that is still known today, albeit by only three people. Their research is 
indeed of immense value and interest to scholars in this field. 
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The study of the Akajeru language is not isolated but stands within 
a broader interest towards Great Andamanese languages, but it also 
goes further. As we shall see, Comrie and Zamponi speak of the pres- 
ence of typological phenomena such as somatic prefixes, thus broad- 
ening the interest in the study of Great Andamanese language fam- 
ily to the field of linguistic typology, which is an area of research in 
which Comrie in particular is engaged, but also to the broader reflec- 
tion on languages as human means of communication. 

To understand why Comrie and Zamponi felt the need to write a 
grammar on this language, let us briefly look at what happened to 
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the Akajeru language and its neighbouring languages over the past 
150 years. The story of how these languages became so threatened 
is mainly related to the history of British rule over the islands and 
the measures they took against the Andaman peoples. Since the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the British managed to finally settle perma- 
nently on the islands, the irreversible phase of demographic, cultural 
and linguistic decline of the islands’ native peoples began. 

The colonisation of the islands by the British caused a massive de- 
mographic pressure due to the establishment of a penal settlement on 
the islands, the spread of diseases among the Andamanese and the 
creation of ‘Andaman Homes’ where Andamanese inhabitants were 
housed for the purpose of studying and ‘civilising’ them, according to 
the standards of nineteenth-century British society. Both during the 
movements for Indian independence from British rule and after the 
independence and Partition of India in 1947, large numbers of people 
were transported to the Andaman Islands. While the presence of in- 
habitants arriving from outside expanded, the number of local Anda- 
manese inhabitants decreased and, with it, the large cultural and lin- 
guistic diversity present on the islands also began to disappear. The 
Andaman Islands and its native inhabitants were the most affected of 
the Andaman and Nicobar archipelago, and this was because it was 
here that the largest number of convicts and new settlers arrived.* 

As we mentioned in the opening paragraph, before the arrival of 
the British, the Andaman Islands were a very linguistically flourish- 
ing territory. Anvita Abbi, who has been devoting her research and 
fieldwork to the Great Andamanese language family for years, has 
indicated the presence of two different language families in the An- 
damanese archipelago, i.e. Great Andamanese and Angan (2006). To 
this latter language family belong the Önge, Jarawa and the extinct 
Jangil language, but we will not deal with them here. Abbi firstly clas- 
sified the Great Andamanese language family as the sixth language 
family of India and the Akajeru language belongs to it. Today, the 
term ‘Great Andamanese’ is used as a cover term (Abbi 2009, 792; 
2013, 9) to refer to all the language varieties that were once spoken 
on the territory of Great Andaman, which is the largest island of the 
Andamanese archipelago. These varieties are counted as ten and 
were originally distributed over the territory from north to south, 
and known as North Andamanese, Middle Andamanese and South 
Andamanese. The Akajeru language belongs to the group of north- 
ern language varieties, together with the Akabo, Akachari (or Sare) 


1 Inthis regard, there are many scholars who have devoted themselves to analys- 
ing this historical period and the relations between the British and the native inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The main scholars who have dealt with this 
subject are: Sen 2010; 2011; Vaidik 2010; Zehmisch 2012; 2017; Anderson, Mazumdar, 
Pandya 2016; Mathur 1985. 
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and Akakhora languages, and they together make up what is known 
today as Present Great Andamanese (PGA) [map 2]. 
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Map2 Andamanese indigenous people on the Islands in the early 1800s vs. in 2004. Source: Abbi 2013, 5 


Today, the linguistic diversity and variety once present in the Anda- 
man Islands no longer exists. The languages mainly affected by this 
serious endangered condition are the Great Andamanese languag- 
es that are known in the form of PGA by only three members of the 
Great Andamanese community living on Strait Island. 

It is important to recognise the value of Comrie and Zamponi’s 
work also in the light of the context just described. From that, we 
learn that the process of endangerment affects both the Great Anda- 
manese languages as well as the physical community of native speak- 
ers who, today, also choose not to give these languages the prestige 
of being the primary means of communication within the communi- 
ty but choosing Hindi instead. 

In the next section, I will go into more detail about their work on 
the Akajeru language, the sources they used and the structure of 
the volume, as well as the most interesting points of their research. 
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2 Comrie and Zamponi's Project 
and the Sources They Used 


In the history of linguistic studies of the Andaman Islands, Bernard 
Comrie and Raoul Zamponi are fairly recent scholars. The Grammar 
of the Akajeru is not an isolated volume but belongs to a larger pro- 
ject that the two authors have in mind, of which they themselves talk 
about in the preface to the volume. Here, the authors claim that it is 
part of an “ongoing effort to analyse all the extant material on the 
now-extinct traditional Great Andamanese languages, as they were 
documented in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries” 
(2021, xi). Prior to this volume, the authors had published the article 
“Typological Profile of the Great Andamanese Family” in 2017 and 
their first grammar of a Great Andamanese language, the Akabea 
of the southern Great Andamanese language group, was released in 
2020. For this grammar of Akabea language, they drew on sources 
from the British period, such as the scholar-administrators Edward 
Horace Man and Maurice Vidal Portman, and focused heavily on par- 
ticularly interesting typological linguistic elements, that are peculiar 
to the Akabea language, such as the somatic prefixes. 

The Grammar of Akajeru, unlike the Grammar of Akabea, is published 
as part of a recent series of publications born in 2020, of which this vol- 
ume is the second publication. The series is called Grammars of World 
and Minority Languages and is edited by Lily Kahn and Riitta-Liisa Vali- 
järvi.? It has been created with the aim of promoting and supporting 
the study, teaching and revitalisation, where possible, of minority and 
endangered languages in the world. The Akajeru language is certainly 
very interesting to study because the fact that it is not completely ex- 
tinct, but survives in a certain sense within another language, makes 
Comrie's and Zamponi's research even more interesting from the point 
of view of methodology and the use of multiple sources. The work of 
the two scholars lies in between; on the one hand, they rely on sourc- 
es from the second half of the nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
British period to reconstruct the Akajeru grammar, and on the other 
hand, they make use of contemporary PGA research to establish how 
much Akajeru is present in it. For while it is true that no one now speaks 
Akajeru as a native language, it is equally true that this language is 
still present in the grammatical structure of the PGA, even though only 
three people know this language, which is a koinè (Manoharan 1989). 


2 LilyKahnis Professor of Hebrew and Jewish languages at University College London. 
Riitta-Liisa Valijárviis Associate Professor of Finnish and minority languages at Univer- 
sity College London and senior lecturer in Finno-Ugric languages at Uppsala University. 


3 As we mentioned in the concluding lines of the first section, it is worth keeping in 
mind that these three Great Andamanese people who know PGA do not use it as their 
native language. They understand and speak PGA if necessary or if requested - for ex- 
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Thus, the main objectives of this grammar are as follows: first, to 
reconstruct the grammar ofthe Akajeru language and second, to es- 
tablish the consistency ofthe Akajeru language in the PGA. Comrie 
and Zamponi also give a lot ofimportance to the other North Anda- 
manese co-dialects and the position of Akajeru in relation to them, 
but also to the position of the four main Northern Andamanese lan- 
guage varieties (Akajeru, Akachari, Akakhora, Akabo) in relation to 
PGA. In order to achieve their objectives, the authors have at their 
disposal a whole series of primary and secondary sources, resulting 
from the numerous studies conducted on these languages over time 
since the mid-1800s. With regard to the second point on the PGA 
language, they rely on researches from the mid-1900s to the present 
day and in particular on the material carefully collected, analysed 
and published by Abbi (2006; 2009; 2012; 2013; 2020) over the past 
ten years. Other important scholars they rely on include Basu (1952), 
Manoharan (1989; 1997), Gnanasundaram and Manoharan (2007), 
Avtans (2006), Choudhary (2006), Som (2006) and Narang (2008). 

On the first point, their research was based on British sources 
from the late 1800s and early 1900s. Their two main sources are 
those published by the social anthropologist Alfred Reginald Rad- 
cliffe-Brown and the administrator and anthropologist Edward Hor- 
ace Man. Both of them were British and they collected linguistic ma- 
terial first-hand from native speakers. However, neither of them were 
on the islands to exclusively conduct linguistic studies. Man was on 
the islands for reasons related to his position as an administrator and 
it was here that he became interested in the anthropological study 
of the islands’ indigenous communities. The study of languages was 
part of his anthropological interest, he devoted much fieldwork to it 
and published several works in collaboration with another scholar-ad- 
ministrator, Richard Carnac Temple, and a linguist of the time, Alex- 
ander John Ellis. Man collected material on the traditional speech of 
Akajeru in a dictionary of the Akabea language, which he published 
between 1919 and 1923 as a series of supplements within the journal 
Indian Antiquary, and then in 1923 in a comprehensive monograph. 

Radcliffe-Brown, on the other hand, was by training a social an- 
thropologist and conducted fieldwork in the Andaman Islands from 
1906 to 1909, in which he focused primarily on the anthropologi- 
cal study of indigenous communities. His linguistic interest merged 
with his anthropological one, and it is thus that in his publications 
we find much material on the languages of Great Andaman and Lit- 


ample, during Anvita Abbi’s fieldwork they spoke PGA as it was requested for research 
purposes. However, normally, the preferred language of communication is Andama- 
nese Hindi even among themselves and with other members of the Great Andamanese 
community (Abbi 2013, 7). 
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tle Andaman, although his primary merit lies not in the accuracy of 
the linguistic analyses but in the consistency of the data collected. 

Indeed, an important point that Comrie and Zamponi highlight is 
their intention to re-evaluate the relevance of the data collected by 
Radcliffe-Brown in his early twentieth-century fieldwork, while ac- 
knowledging its limitations in terms of its analysis. The British an- 
thropologist is, in fact, the main source from which Comrie and Zam- 
poni draw fragments of the Akajeru language to write the present 
grammar. In particular, they use the material contained in the work 
The Andaman Islanders, which was first published in 1922 and then 
republished in an expanded version eleven years later, in 1933. 

In the 1922 version, we find an appendix entitled “The Spelling 
of Andamanese words” (Radcliffe-Brown 1922, 495-7) containing in- 
formation on the Great Andamanese and Little Andaman languag- 
es, while in the 1933 work, we find a small essay on the sounds and 
grammar of the Andamanese languages, “The Andamanese Languag- 
es” (Radcliffe-Brown 1933, 495-504), where he specifies that he in- 
cluded primary material on the Akajeru and Onge languages, as well 
as material on the Aka-Bea language retrieved from the publications 
of another British scholar, Maurice Vidal Portman. 


3 The Structure of the Grammar: A Parallel Between Late 
Nineteenth-Early Twentieth-Century British Sources 
and Recent Fieldwork 


In the introduction, in addition to discussing the sources used, the 
authors give some background on the Akajeru language and its ge- 
nealogical position in relation to its Great Andamanese co-dialects. 
To do so, they make extensive use of the research material of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Man, Temple and Portman and compile comparative ta- 
bles between the dialects. Right from the start, we notice that Com- 
rie and Zamponi analyse the sources at their disposal in a parallel 
manner, engaging in an in-depth comparison between them. This is 
a strong point of their work, which introduces the reader to the state 
of knowledge of Akajeru, including other North Andamanese co-di- 
alects, by comparing it with the material recently collected by the 
scholar Abbi on PGA. In the book, we can find numerous comparative 
tables between Akajeru, its other North Andamanese co-dialects and 
PGA, accompanied by careful analysis and references to the sourc- 
es available to them. 

After the introduction, Comrie and Zamponi devote the heart of 
the volume to analysing the grammar of the Akajeru language. From 
the second to the sixth chapter, they deal with phonology, stems, 
words, noun phrases and clauses. 
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In chapter 2 on phonology, the two authors focus on the different 
transcription systems of the consonant and vowel phonemes of the 
Akajeru and other North Andamanese dialects used by Radcliffe- 
Brown and Man, comparing them with each other and with PGA tran- 
scriptions by Abbi. There are several tables confronting the differ- 
ent transcriptions of particular phonemes. In addition, aided by the 
transcriptions at their disposal, they compile two tables (tables 2.3 
and 2.5) - which they refer to as ‘tentative’ and ‘plausible’ - in which 
they attempt to reconstruct the framework of the consonantal and 
vowel system in the Akajeru language. 

Another aspect they point out is the non-attestation of accents in 
the Great Andamanese language family in general, in both Radcliffe- 
Brown's and Man's sources. After spending a brief section on the syl- 
labic structure in Akajeru, they inform us about the transcription sys- 
tem they chose to adopt for this volume, which, however, is not free 
of difficulties and phonetic limitations due to the scarce documenta- 
tion available, as well as the fact that PGA cannot be completely re- 
lied upon as there is not always any certainty as to whether Akaje- 
ru is equivalent or not.* 

The third chapter is dedicated to stems, which are very important 
for Great Andamanese languages since their morphology is agglutina- 
tive and therefore certain elements such as prefixes and suffixes are 
very important. The two scholars point out that in the case of these 
languages, the prefixes and suffixes are predominantly monosyllab- 
ic, only a few are disyllabic, whereas the roots can be di- or trisyl- 
labic. In this chapter, they first analyse roots and then the types of 
affixes, presenting numerous examples drawn from their sources. As 
far as roots are concerned, they recognise that from a morphologi- 
cal and syntactic point of view they mostly have an invariable word 
class. They go into detail about some particular roots, for example 
the root kimil, which has a multi-categorical lexical base, or some 
roots that have an etymological doublet with relatable meaning. In- 
terestingly, they note that there are four separate roots that in Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s Akajeru documentation would share the same source. 

In the section on affixes, the two authors highlight how the Akaje- 
ru language possesses a complex and rich derivational morphology, 
with 10 documented prefixes and 2 suffixes. It is here that they high- 
light one of the most interesting aspects not only of the Akajeru lan- 
guage, but of Great Andamanese languages in general: somatic pre- 
fixes, i.e. those prefixes that are related to body parts. The authors 
point out that at least about one third of the Akajeru/North Anda- 
manese words collected by Radcliffe-Brown and Man have a somatic 


4 “PGA is not simply the linear descendant of Akajeru and there is no guarantee that 
such values would be correct” (Comrie, Zamponi 2021, 23). 
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prefix. They report them as follows: aka- / a- (mouth), ara- / arai- / era- 
(abdomen, back), e- (body), er- (face, arms), on / om- (hands, feet), ot- 
(head). In the course of the chapter, they dedicate a separate section 
to analyse each of these somatic prefixes by making an extensive use 
of sources but still highlighting the paucity of data available to them. 

Comrie and Zamponi had already discussed the presence of so- 
matic prefixes in the Great Andamanese languages in their 2017 ar- 
ticle in which they outlined the typological profile of these languag- 
es, and later, they elaborated on it in their 2020 Grammar of Akabea 
and in an article published the following year, in 2021, in the open 
access journal Cadernos de Linguística. They define somatic prefix- 
es as a ‘cross-linguistically rare phenomenon’ since they are not on- 
ly found in the Great Andamanese languages but can also be found 
in other language families located in two separate geographical ar- 
eas of the American continent: one in the Pacific Northwest of North 
America and the other in Mesoamerica (2017, 68; 2021, 10). This is a 
really interesting phenomenon as it shows us a strong link, expressed 
at a linguistic level, between the body and its environment, thus of- 
fering us an interesting opportunity to reflect on the relationship be- 
tween humans and the environment in the Great Andamanese com- 
munity, and more widely in our contemporary communities as well. 

In Chapter 4, the authors turn to the description of words in Aka- 
jeru. They devote the first section to analysing various word classes 
in Akajeru, which they identify as major - such as nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and adverbs - and minor - pronouns, definite article, postpo- 
sitions and particles. First of all, they note the consistent presence 
of clitics that from a morpho-syntactic point of view are considered 
words - since they occupy their own space in the syntax of the sen- 
tence - but from a phonological point of view they do not, and for this 
reason they are bound to phonological words that host them. They 
can be bound to be either proclitically - when they are placed before 
phonological host words - or enclitically - when they are placed af- 
ter them. Each of the word classes analysed is richly accompanied 
by examples of words and phrases taken from the sources and which 
Comrie and Zamponi committed to paralleling with material on the 
other North Andamanese languages and the PGA. 

In the same chapter, the authors show the formation of compound 
words, consisting in two elements of which one is necessarily a noun, 
and they provide examples taken from Radcliffe-Brown. Lastly, they 
address the issue of Akajeru word inflections by making an interest- 
ing parallel with the attestations recorded by Abbi in the PGA. 

There follows the fifth chapter, which is a short chapter on noun 
phrases in which Comrie and Zamponi observe that the construction 
of noun phrases in Akajeru is similar to that of other Great Andama- 
nese languages, where possessive pronouns and nominal possessors 
are placed before the main noun while the definite article and ad- 
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jectives follow it. They note that Akajeru behaves differently in the 
case of noun phrases with a full nominal possessor and indicate two 
different types of possessive constructions. 

Finally, in Chapter 6, Comrie and Zamponi show very briefly how 
clauses are formed in Akajeru, distinguishing between copular and 
verbal clauses. Copular clauses may or may not have the enclitic cop- 
ula (=bi) and they express ties of identity, attribution and existence 
whereas for verbal clauses they distinguish between those with tran- 
sitive verbs and those with intransitive verbs. In the first ones, the 
order is subject-object-verb, in the second ones it is subject-verb. 
Moreover, in the sources they trace the presence of only one inter- 
rogative clause determined by the initial presence of an interroga- 
tive pronoun (atfiu, who). 


4 Results and Conclusions of the Grammatical Analysis: 
To What Extent is Akajeru Present in PGA? 


Following these five central chapters, the chapter that follows is very 
interesting and somewhat pulls together all the observations and 
analyses made by the two authors in the course of their study of the 
older British sources alongside, in parallel to the more recent ones 
especially by Abbi but also by some other scholars. They point out 
that in that process of cultural and linguistic endangerment that be- 
gan in the mid-1800s, with the establishment of the British on the 
islands, the Great Andamanese communities present on the islands 
began to intermix with each other and the main slice of them was 
Akajeru. Recalling the main claims made by scholars over the past 
50-70 years about the Great Andamanese languages and about Aka- 
jeru being the main constituent of PGA, Comrie and Zamponi seek 
to understand if the results of their research tell us anything more, 
if and what they confirm or deny about these claims to some extent. 

Firstly, they point out that the presence of the fricatives [f] or [s] 
in PGA is an innovation in this language as they do not find them doc- 
umented in any of the North Andamanese dialects and suggest that 
they may be a post-contact result, such as the influence of Hindi. They 
also remark on the fact that often words that are similar in the vari- 
ous North Andamanese dialects - specifying that they mainly refer to 
Akajeru and Akachari, since they are the best documented - differ in 
vowel correspondence. The PGA sometimes shows the Akajeru form, 
sometimes the Akachari form, but most of the times it follows nei- 
ther one nor the other and is likely to be an Akabo or Akakhora form. 

Instead, with regard to the pronunciation of consonants, they state 
that there are rarely differences in pronunciation between PGA and 
the Akajeru and Akachari forms. They give only two examples: the 
word for ‘imperial pigeon’ (merit in PGA, mirid both in Akajeru and 
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Akachari) and for the tree of the species Dipterocarpus laevis (koroin 
in PGA, koroin in Akajeru and Akachari). Interestingly, we learn that 
in those few cases where the words Akajeru and Akachari do not cor- 
respond at all, PGA prefers the form either the same or more simi- 
lar to Akajeru. The only exception they find is in the word for ‘moon’, 
which for PGA and Akachari is very similar (dulo in PGA, <dolau> 
in Akachari as reported by Portman 1887, 51) whereas in Akajeru it 
differs a lot (tfirikli). 

From a morphological point of view, the only difference they find 
between Akajeru and PGA is in their different use of the somatic pre- 
fix -ot with words that indicate the possession of human beings (un- 
derstood as, for example, ‘my sister/my brother’). Regarding syntax, 
they detect no differences between PGA and Akajeru, but they also 
point out that it could be due to the insufficiency of sources on the 
Akajeru language. 

The conclusion reached by Comrie and Zamponi confirms the hy- 
potheses advanced by other authors on PGA and the Great Andama- 
nese languages of which it is composed and which they presented 
and observed at the beginning of this chapter. In fact, the two au- 
thors state that the linguistic data they analysed confirm that Aka- 
jeru represents the main grammatical basis of PGA. They point out 
that the other North Andamanese language varieties have certain- 
ly contributed as well. In addition to Akajeru, which is the focus of 
the volume, their comparison could mainly concentrate on Akacha- 
ri, since it is better documented than Akakhora and Akabo. Akachari 
contributed with numerous words, and they assume that Akabo and 
Akakhora also contributed to some extent, probably more from a lex- 
ical point of view, but they cannot state this with certainty as there 
is very little information on this. 

A particularly interesting result from Comrie and Zamponi’s re- 
search concerns PGA and certain lexical forms that would probably 
show signs of post-contact development, namely the deaffrication/de- 
palatalisation of [tf] / [c] in [f] / [s] and the lowering of [i] in [e]. 


5 Akajeru Words 


In the eighth and final chapter, Comrie and Zamponi bring togeth- 
er all the Akajeru words documented in the sources they studied, 
with the exception of personal names and toponyms. They organ- 
ise the words into two lists - Akajeru word list and English-Akaje- 
ru finder list - also including words that Radcliffe-Brown had list- 
ed as North Andamanese but which they think are most likely words 
used in Akajeru. 

The first is not a simple list presenting an Akajeru term and its 
English translation, but the two authors want to go more specific and 
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add all the information they have gathered on that term. In this way, 
the reader is also guided to understand the entire analysis behind 
each individual term presented. For each headword in the list, a se- 
ries of information is given concerning, on the one hand, its gram- 
matical analysis and meaning, and on the other hand, its occurrence 
in historical sources and its cognate words in PGA and/or Akachari. 
It is very interesting that for each lemma, they tell us whether in the 
historical sources it was reported as Akajeru, North Andamanese or 
both, drawing attestations from Radcliffe-Brown and Man’s materi- 
al. It is equally interesting that, as in the body of the entire book, but 
here doing it lemma by lemma, they make comparisons with PGA and 
Akachari by drawing from Abbi and Portman’s materials. 

In the second list, they include a series of words in English next to 
their corresponding term or terms in Akajeru and/or North Andama- 
nese. Here again, what is curious is to see that often for some terms 
that in English are translated by a single word, for Akajeru or the 
other North Andamanese languages there can be many more terms. 


6 Final Considerations on the Book: 
Why It Is Worth Reading 


In a first instance, the greatness of Comrie and Zamponi’s work can be 
surely attributed to their effort to reconstruct the grammar of a prac- 
tically extinct language by adopting an interesting approach. In fact, 
considering the condition of Akajeru language and the impossibility to 
conduct a fieldwork with native speakers of the language (as we saw, 
the last three speakers of PGA, not specifically Akajeru, are actual- 
ly ‘rememberers’) leads the authors to conduct a multiple approach to 
linguistic documentation. Their study is mainly conducted on the pre- 
viously collected and analysed material on Akajeru, which they study 
in parallel with the most recent studies on the field by Abbi on PGA. 

Another interesting aspect of Comrie and Zamponi's work lies in the 
continuous parallel between the Akajeru language and its North Anda- 
manese co-dialects. In addition to recognising that the choice was al- 
so born out of necessity, given the scarcity of sources available to the 
authors, their effort to study Akajeru not from an isolated perspective, 
but well aware of its position within a linguistic ‘whole’ should also be 
noted. The study of the Akajeru language and the present reconstruc- 
tion of its grammar, in fact, has also been made possible thanks to a 
continuous and fruitful side-by-side comparison with the other North 
Andamanese languages that are today part of the PGA. 

We have seen that the mixing process of Great Andamanese lan- 
guages, over a period of only about 150 years, has caused a serious 
loss of linguistic variety on the islands, resulting in a gradual and 
increasing adoption by Great Andamanese communities of the lan- 
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guages brought by new settlers from mainland India, such as Hindi 
or Bengali. A work totally free of doubt and uncertainty on these lan- 
guages is not possible because what we are left with are some histor- 
ical sources and no native speakers who regularly use this language 
in everyday life. The same work on PGA by the scholar Abbi was not 
without its difficulties because those who speak and understand this 
language are not only few, but they are also middle-aged people who 
neither normally use this language among themselves nor pass it on 
to younger generations. 

I believe that Comrie and Zamponi’s work is truly excellent and 
curious not only for those involved in language studies of South Asia 
and Southeast Asia, but also for those who are more generally inter- 
ested in linguistic phenomena in the world. Many languages have 
been lost in the course of human history, or perhaps they have sim- 
ply blended into the languages that have succeeded them and still 
survive in some minimal, imperceptible form. 

The beauty of the world’s languages is also this, that is the rich- 
ness and history they tell us through their grammar, their vocabu- 
lary, their sounds. If we read a few words from the list of Akajeru 
terms in Comrie and Zamponi, we can immediately detect the uni- 
city and the peculiarity of this language. Its uniqueness is traceable, 
for instance, in the strong link between the native speaker and his 
or her surrounding ambience, a feature that is clearly visible in the 
presence of somatic prefixes for at least a third of the approximately 
320 Akajeru/North Andamanese words documented by British schol- 
ars. Somatic prefixes are an indicator of how in these Great Andama- 
nese communities the link between body and environment is indis- 
pensable in human communication. At the linguistic level, humans act 
in a precise environmental context, and the language features, such 
as a vocabulary enriched with somatic prefixes, sanction this link. 

In conclusion, Comrie and Zamponi have put together a volume 
that is truly valuable for language studies, but that actually goes 
far beyond this and gives us the opportunity to reflect on many lin- 
guistic topics and expand future studies, giving importance to the 
study of languages - extinct and/or not - spoken by communities that 
still maintain a close relationship with their environment. Therefore, 
while waiting for the two authors to publish future articles and their 
forthcoming volume on the grammar of the Akachari language, I 
highly recommend that you take a look at their volume and let your 
curiosity and confrontation with our worlds and languages revive in 
you the beauty of linguistic variety in the world, which is richness 
for us human beings. 
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